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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The history of Louisiana is practically virgin soil. Cer- 
tain phases of early periods have received adequate treat- 
ment,’ the Reconstruction era has been substantially ex- 
hausted,? and monographs on several aspects of the State’s 
history have appeared periodically. Some of these have 
found an outlet during recent years in the Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, others in sundry regional reviews. There 
is, however, no satisfactory comprehensive history of Louisi- 
ana, and until such a work is written, much monographic 
material must of necessity lack proper background. Gayarré 
ended his narrative with 1815 and Fortier brought his to a 
close with the turn of the century; neither delved deeper than 
the surface. 

With slight exception, Louisiana’s political history in the 
Middle Period has been neglected.* Alluding to the years 
between the close of the War of 1812 and the outbreak of the 
War for Southern Independence, Fortier says that the State 
‘thad little political history.’’ ‘‘The annual messages of the 
governors’’, he declares, ‘‘give almost completely the history 
of the quiet times before the Civil War, and there is little 
else to notice in the chronicles of those days.’* True, gov- 
ernors’ messages are an important source of historical infor- 
mation, but only one of many; the generation preceding 1860 
was anything but quiet; and there are countless phases of the 
State’s history in that period yet unchronicled. Surely For- 
tier could not have perused the Louisiana newspapers of the 
Middle Period, to cite a single omission, or he would not have 
arrived at such erroneous conclusions. 

The present study was not designed as a history of the 
quarter-century that Alexander Porter served in public 
office. Rather it was intended to record the significant events 
in his career with emphasis upon political achievement. A 
native of Ireland, he migrated to the United States after his 


1K, g., James A. Robertson, Louisiana under the Rule of Spain, France, and the 
Onited ‘States, 1785-1807, 2 vols. (Cleveland, 1911); E. Wilson Lyon, Louisiana in French 
Diplomacy, 1759-1804 (Norman, Oklahoma, 1934). 
2John R. Ficklin, Reconstruction in Louisiana, through Sig (Baltimore, 1910); Ella 
Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, from 1868 (New York, 19 
g., V. Alton Moody, “Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations,” in the Louisiana 
Historical ‘Quarterly, vol. VII, pp. 188-301. 
4 Three studies of the latter part of this period have been published in the Quarterly: 
nae, Lilla McLure, “The Elections of 1860 in Louisiana,” vol. IX, pp. 601-702; James K. 
reer, ‘Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861," vol. XII, pp. 881-425, 555-610; vol. XIII, pp. 67-116, 
257-808, 444-488, 617- chek Ww. Darrell Overdyke, “History of the American Party in 
Louisiana,” vol. XV, 581-588; vol. XVI, pp. 84-91, 256-277, 409-426, 608-627. 
Alcée Fortier, ‘A Pilistory of Louisiana, 4 vols. (New York, 1908), vol. TIT, pp. 176-197. 
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father had been executed by English authority during the Re- 
bellion of 1798. His formative years were spent on the banks 
of the Cumberland in Tennessee where he commenced a life- 
long friendship with Thomas Hart Benton. Removing to the 
Territory of Orleans shortly before the end of the territorial 
period, he settled in the Attakapas country, acquired the 
confidence of the native French population, and became a 
leading lawyer in that section. He served successively in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1811-1812, in the lower House 
of the State Legislature, 1816-1818, on the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court Bench, 1821-1833, and as United States Senator, 
1833-1836. In politics he was a National Republican and, 
after 1834, a member of the Whig party. Porter was also 
one of the great sugar planters of the State and, after retiring 
from the Senate, built a spacious manor house at the Irish 
Bend of Bayou Teche, a few miles from Franklin, Louisiana. 
At ‘‘Oak Lawn’’ plantation he was a hospitable host and 
entertained distinguished guests of the Southwest. His mag- 
netic qualities and personal charm were apparent whether on 
the floor of the Senate, at the New Orleans or Louisville 
races, at Virginia watering places, or in the quiet of his be- 
loved Oak Lawn. 

In the preparation of this study the writer has used Louisi- 
ana, Nashville, Washington, and Philadelphia newspapers, 
congressional debates, state documents, Louisiana Supreme 
Court Reports, parish court records, travelers’ accounts, et 
cetera. There are sundry Porter letters in the J. Burton 
Harrison Collection and in. the John Jordan Crittenden 
Papers, in the Library of Congress. 

I am greatly indebted to Professor Walter Prichard of 
Louisiana State University, and to Professor William O. 
Lynch of Indiana University, for reading the manuscript and 
making helpful suggestions. Mr. Leslie Norton, Mr. Edwin 
A. Davis, and Mr. William R. Hogan, of the History De- 
partment of Louisiana State University, afforded construc- 
tive criticism, and Mr. James A. McMillen, Librarian, aided 
in assembling materials. To my wife, Hilda Voyles, I wish 
to express my appreciation for assistance in editing the 
manuscript and in proof reading. 

Wenve:t Hotmes STEPHENSON. 


Baton Rouge, October 10, 1934. 
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ANCESTRY AND YOUTH . 


Religious persecution and political oppression have been 
responsible for sending countless Europeans to American 
soil. These factors, together with the call of opportunity, 
populated the thirteen English colonies and continued to act 
as incentives for migration to the United States after the 
close of the Revolution. Near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a periodic rebellion in Ireland sent numerous emigrants 
to America. Among this parcel was a lad of sixteen, Alexan- 
der Porter, who was destined to occupy a place of leadership 
in jurisprudence and politics in the Middle Period. 

Alexander’s paternal grandparent, after whom he was 
named, owned a farm and operated a flax-scutching mill near 
Ballindrait in the county of Donegal. The eldest of his eight 
children, James Porter, father of Alexander, was born at 
Tamna Wood in 1753. Relinquishing the mill and the farm 
to a younger brother upon his father’s death about 1773, 
James established himself as a schoolmaster at Dromore in 
Down county. His education was begun under his father’s 
supervision; it was continued at Glasgow where, as a divinity 
student from 1784-1786, he received a classical education. 
On July 31, 1787, Porter was ordained by the Bangor Pres- 
bytery and began ministration to the Greyabbey congregation. 
He supplemented his meager'professional income of not more 
than sixty pounds by farming, and he also established a work- 
shop in which he promoted the material interests of his 
presbytery by modeling improved implements.! 

In the meantime Porter, ‘‘described as one of the hand- 
somest men of his time’’, was married to Anna Knox of 
Dromore in 1780.2, To them were born eight children, six 
daughters—Eliza, Anna, Matilda, Isabella, Sophia, and 
Louisa; and two sons—Alexander and James.’ 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, Sidney Lee, ed., vol. XVI (London, 1909), 180. 
2 Anna Knox was said to be related to John Knox, the reformer.—Matilda A. Porter 
to the writer, Nashville, Aug. 28, 1981. 
3In his will, dated Dec. 19, 1848, Alexander Porter bequeathed legacies to Isabella 
Templeton, Sophia Henderson, Louisa Chilton, Matilda Goudie, and to the daughters of 
the deceased Anna Wightman. Eliza, a maiden sister, died a few years before Porter's 
death. The bulk of ac Louisiana estate went to his brother, James Porter.—Original 
Bee Parish of St. Mary (Louisiana), vol. XXVIII, No. 518. 
ree of Alexander Porter's sisters married Presbyterian divines: Anna married John 
Cosbrane Wightman of Pacis} bade Down county; Matilda married Andrew Goudy (Gou- 
oes of one oa unty; and Isabella married James Templeton of the same 
Sop! hia ag trie william D. Henderson of Belfast.—Dictionary of National Biogra- 
Lai ‘vol. VI, p. 
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James Porter’s generation was one of increasing Irish 
liberties, followed by reaction and revolution. During the 
conflict with the American colonies, England withdrew her 
garrisons from Ireland, and Irish Protestants organized 
themselves into volunteer bodies to prevent internal disorder 
as well as external attack. Albeit Porter joined this move- 
ment which had its origin in 1778, he was not an active par- 
ticipant. The exigencies of the situation caused Lord North 
to remove commercial restrictions, 1779-1780, and Rocking- 
ham to grant legislative independence in 1782. A decade 
later Wolfe Tone, a Dublin barrister, formed the Society of 
United Irishmen which aimed at eliminating English influ- 
ence by reforming the Irish parliament. Porter did not join 
this organization, but he was a strong advocate of Catholic 
emancipation and parliamentary reform. He also urged 
economic relief, for Irish merchants were ‘forced to pay tariff 
duties at English ports and Irish peasants owed high rents 
for their land and burdensome tithes to the Episcopal church. 
The failure of proposed reforms in 1795 led to domestic tur- 
moil and paved the way for the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 


Meanwhile Porter had attempted to enlighten Ulstermen 
by writing and lecturing, though without revolutionary de- 
sign. In 1794 he began to contribute anonymous patriotic 
songs to the Northern Star, subsequently reprinted in Pad- 
dy’s Resource. Two years later the Star printed, over the 
signature of ‘‘A Presbyterian’’, a series of seven letters 
which were immediately reprinted under the title, Billy Bluff 
and Squire Firebrand (Belfast, 1796). ‘‘This admirable 
satire’’, says an authoritative sketch, ‘‘deserves the popu- 
larity which it still enjoys in Ulster. The characters are 
broadly drawn, with a rollicking humour which is exceedingly 
effective without being malicious; the system of feudal 
tyranny and local espionage is drawn from the life.’’ Pre- 
senting a true picture of rural life in Ireland during the 
seventeen-nineties, it popularized his name throughout Ulster. 
His sermon, Wind and Weather (Belfast, 1797), ‘‘a sustained 
effort of irony,’’ ‘‘was perhaps the most remarkable dis- 
course ever printed by an Irish divine’’.t 


4 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. XVI, pp. 180-181. 
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In 1796 Porter traveled through the province of Ulster 
lecturing upon chemistry and natural philosophy.’ Although 
his motives were cultural, ‘‘his lectures excited suspicion in 
England that he had also a political mission’’. He was not 
affiliated with the United Irishmen, but it was believed that 
he was an emissary of that organization, ‘‘who was covering, 
under the character of a scientific lecturer, his real mission 
to stir up and unite the Irish people in aid of the views of 
those who were organising the rebellion.’? It was only 
natural, therefore, that suspicion should surround his activi- 
ties at the beginning of the Revolution of 1798. ‘‘There is 
no evidence of any knowledge on his part of the plans of the 
insurgents; it is certain that he committed no overt act of 
rebellion, and all his published counsels were for peaceable 
means of constitutional redress.’’ Retiring to the Mourne 
mountains at the edge of his parish, he was arrested in June, 
taken to Belfast, but was later removed to Newtownards for 
court-martial. It was charged that he accompanied insur- 
gents who intercepted and read military despatches sent 
from Belfast headquarters to Portaferry. Porter ‘‘made an 
impressive appeal to the court, affirming his innocence, and 
referring to his own character as that of a man ‘who, in the 
course of a laborious and active life, never concealed his 
sentiments.’ ’’ In spite of his able defense, he was sentenced 
to be hanged and quartered. The second penalty was re- 
mitted, and he was executed July second on a knoll within 
sight of his own meeting-house.® 


There is questionable tradition to the effect that Alexan- 
der Porter, the elder of the Martyr’s two sons, ‘‘carried a 
stand of colours at the battle of Ballynahinch (12 June, 
1798), being then fourteen years of age; and the story runs 
that he fled to Tamna Wood, and was there recognized (but 
not betrayed) by a soldier of the Armagh militia.’” If young 
Porter saw military service before leaving Ireland, he left 
no record of it in later years. However that may be, Alex- 
ander and his brother James soon accompanied their uncle, 
Alexander Porter, to the United States, where they arrived 
in 1801. There is slight evidence that the Martyr’s widow 


H. Sparks, The Memories of Fifty Years (Philadelphia, 1870), p. 418, says: “As 
a chemist, he was only inferior to Sir Humphrey Davy, of his day. 
? onary of National Biography, vol. XVI, pp. 181-182. 
7 p. 182. 
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and some of her daughters came also, but this is not at all 
certain.® 

The younger Alexander Porter was born in the county of 
Donegal, June 24, 1785,° and was therefore about sixteen when 
he left his native land. Already a number of Irish immi- 
grants had settled at Nashville, Tennessee, and thither the 
Porters migrated. There Uncle Alexander established him- 
self as a merchant and, according to Thomas H. Benton, 
manifested those ‘‘generous qualities’’ possessed by natives 
of Irish soil.1° Young Porter’s education was already well 
begun before he came to America. His father was a book 
collector and a scientist whose apparatus was second to none 
in the Ulster of that day.1 He was already inspired with 
a respect for the classics and a fondness for good literature. 
His education was continued upon Tennessee soil, though of 
course it was interspersed with earning a livelihood. It is 
probable that he worked in his Uncle’s shop during the day 
and spent his evenings in study.” 

In 1844 Thomas H. Benton recalled that it had been a 
generation ‘‘since the then emigrant Irish boy, Alexander 
Porter, and myself, met on the banks of the Cumberland 
River, at Nashville, in the State of Tennessee; when com- 
menced a friendship which death only dissolved. ... We 
belonged to a circle of young lawyers and students at law, 
who had the world before them, and nothing but their exer-" 
tions to depend upon. First a clerk in, his uncle’s store, then 
a student at law, and always a lover of books, the young 
Porter was one of that circle, and it was the custom of all 
that belonged to it to spend their leisure hours in the delight- 
ful occupation of reading. History, poetry, elocution, bio- 
graphy, the ennobling speeches of the living and the dead, 
were our social recreation; and the youngest member of the 
circle was one of our favorite readers. He read well, because 
he comprehended clearly, felt strongly, remarked beautifully 
upon striking passages, and gave a new charm to the whole 


8 Sparks, op. cit., p. 418, says that all children came to the United States. Porter's 
colleague in the Senate, Alexander Barrow, says that Porter was accompanied by “his 
z184s), mother and a younger brother”.—Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 221 (Feb. 
2, 1844 
“Copied from monument in ‘old City Cemetery’ Nashville Tennessee, Porter lot.” 

Matilda A. Porter to the writer, Nashville, Aug. 80, 1931. Hon. W. K. Dart says that he 
was born in “Armagh county, Tyrone, Ireland, ee —‘The Justices of the Supreme 
Court,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, vol. Iv, p. 

10 Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New Yori, 1856), vol. II, p. 570. 

11 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. XVI, p. 

12 Sparks, op. cit., pp. 418-414; Cong. Globe, 28 Coan. 1 Sess., p. 228 (Feb. 2, 1844). 
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with his rich, mellifluous Irish accent. It was then that I 
became acquainted with Ireland and her children, read the 
ample story of her wrongs, learnt the long list of her mar- 
tyred patriots’ names, sympathized in their fate, and imbibed 
the feelings for a noble and oppressed people which the 
extinction of my own life can alone extinguish.’”® 


Porter was admitted to the Tennessee Bar in 1807 and 
practiced for two or three years in that State where he became 
versed in the common law.“ W. H. Sparks, in his Memories 
of Fifty Years, relates how it happened that Porter left 
Nashville and settled in Louisiana. It is a story, he says, 
which Porter enjoyed telling to his friends after he became 
a national figure. He desired to continue in the legal pro- 
fession but competition at Nashville ‘‘was formidable, and 
he could not hope to succeed as his ambition prompted, with- 
out patient application for years. Louisiana had just been 
ceded to the United States, Mississippi was filling with popu- 
lation; both these Territories would soon be States. Already 
they were inviting fields for enterprise and talent, and soon 
to be more so. Pondering these facts in his ardent mind, 
and riding alone on one occasion to a justice’s court in the 
country to attend to some trifling matter, he chanced to 
overtake General Jackson. He had been frequently impor- 
tuned by Jackson to remove to Louisiana. . . . Mentioning his 
wish to emigrate to some point or place where he might 
expect more speedy success in his profession, Jackson, with 
his accustomed ardor and emphasis, advised him to go to 
one of these new Territories, and in such colors did he paint 
their advantages and the certain and immediate success of 
any young man of abilities and industry, that Porter’s imagi- 
nation was fired, and he immediately determined to go at 
once to one of these El] Dorados—there to fix his home and 
to commence the strife with fortune, to coax or command her 
approving smiles. Returning to Nashville, he communicated 
his intentions to his uncle; they met his approval, and in a 
short time he was ready to leave in search of a new home.”’ 
Still he lingered some time, reluctant to part with his friends 
and relatives to seek a home among strangers in a new land. 


13 Benton, op. cit., vol. II, p. 569. See also William M. Meigs, The Life of Thomas 
Hart Benton (Philadelphia, 1904), pp. 50-51. 

M4 et Wirt Howe, “Alexander Porter,” in the Columbia Law Review, vol. VI, 
Pp. 287 (1906). 
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‘‘He met General Jackson again. ‘What! said he,’ ‘ Alick, 
not gone yet? This won’t do. When you determine, act 
quickly; somebody may get in before you. And remember, 
Alick, you are going to a new country—and a country, too, 
where men fight. You will find a different people from those 
you have grown among, and you must study their natures, 
and accomodate yourself to them. ... And now do you be 
off at once, look for a good place, and when you stop, stop to 
stay; and let all you say and all you do look to your advan- 
tage in the future.’ 

Although the conversations between Jackson and Porter 
may be substantially correct as Sparks recorded them, there 
were undoubtedly other factors that caused the young Irish- 
man to settle in Louisiana. His friend, Dr. John R. Bedford, 
had made a trip down the Mississippi river to New Orleans 
in 1807 and corresponded with Porter on this journey." 
Further, Alexander Porter, Sr., had purchased land in 1809 
on Bayou Sally, and it is possible that he had made a trip 
to that district before his nephew migrated to the Territory 
of Orleans.” There is evidence, too, that his brother James 
had married a Miss Sallie Anne Murphy of St. Martins- 
ville.*® 

It was probably in the year 1809 that Porter departed 
for the lower Mississippi valley. Twenty-six years later he 
visited the scenes of his youth and addressed a group of 
Nashville Whigs. He recalled the formative years which he 
spent in that vicinity: ‘‘It was here the most important part 
of my life was spent,’’ he said, ‘‘because it was that portion 
of it in which character is proved. It was here I grew to 
manhood, and here I first learned the lessons of freedom and 
independence which I have since endeavored to practice.— 
Nothing therefore can be more delightful to me than to see 

18 Sparks, op. cit., pp. 414-415. 

1¢6“A Tour in 1807 Down the Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers from Nashville 
Mie wig in the Tennessee Historical Magazine, vol. V, pp. 40-63, 107-122 (Nash- 

1 ° 

. a Parish of St. Mary, Conveyance Record, vol. B-A, 1811, No. 128. On Nov. 20, 1812, 
Alexander Porter, Sr., sold to Thomas and James Ferguson of St. Mary Parish, ‘all that 
tract or parcel of land lying and being on the Bayou Sally in the parish aforesaid”, for 
$8,000; $1,000 in cash, $1,000 on June 1, 1818; and $1,000 on June 1, 1814. This tract, 
purchased by the elder Porter on August 16, 1809, contained “ten arpents in front with 
the ordinary depth of forty on one side of the Bayou, and on the other ten acres in front 
with the depth that may be found from said Bayou to the line of Wm. Garret.” Alexander 
Porter, Jr., acted as “agent and attorney in fact for Alexander Porter of Tennessee” in 
this transaction. There is also a record of the sale of three slaves by the senior Porter 
on March 22, 1827.—Parish of St. Mary, Conveyance Record, vol. B-A, 1811, Nos. 515, 588. 

18 Matilda A. Porter to the writer, Nashville, Aug. 80, 1931. 


19 Howe, loc. cit., vol. VI, p. 287, and most sketches record 1810 as the date of his 
arriva} in Louisiana. For evidence that he came the preceding year, see ch. IT. 
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that my teachers think I have not forgotten the instructions 
they gave me—that I have not proved myself unworthy of 
the school in which I was taught.’’ 


‘‘T well remember, Gentlemen,’’ he continued, ‘‘the time 
of the day, all the incidents of the moment, I bid adieu to 
Nashville, and threw myself on board a flat boat to descend 
the river in the hope of bettering my fortune. I was young, 
I was going among strangers, and leaving friends that I loved. 
I was poor and I had yet to try whether I could succeed in 
the profession I had chosen, (a profession, which by the way, 
I principally owe to the advice and suggestion of a friend 
now at the table) I well remember, gentlemen, how little I 
heeded the movements of the boat as she slowly receded from 
a spot consecrated to me by so many affections.’”° 


The exact place where Porter settled in Louisiana is a 
matter of some uncertainty. One account says that he was 
‘‘attracted to the fertile Teche country’’;?! another that he 
settled in the Attakapas region*—both delightfully vague 
expressions. Still another says specifically that ‘‘he estab- 
lished himself at St. Martinsville.’ Sparks informs us 
that after looking around a great deal Porter decided to settle 
at Opelousas, the seat of justice of St. Landry parish. ‘‘He 
first came to Donaldsonville,’’ he relates in explaining the 
circuitous route by which Porter reached Opelousas, ‘‘where 
he hired a man to bring him in a small skiff'to the courthouse 
of the parish of Assumption. There he employed another to 
transport him through the Verret Canal to the lakes, and on 
through these to Marie José’s landing, in Attakapas; then 
another was engaged to take him up the Teche to St. Martins- 
ville, and from there he went by land to Opelousas.’’* 


It is possible that Porter tarried at St. Martinsville for 
a short time, or that he stopped at Opelousas temporarily.” 
Also he frequented Opelousas during his early years in Lou- 
isiana, as the Supreme Court held sessions at that place.” 
Soon after his arrival, however, he established himself per- 
manently in St. Mary parish, and eventually he developed 


20 New Orleans Commercial ret Sept. 15, 1836. 
21 Howe, loc. cit., vol. VI, p. 2 
22 New Orleans Bulletin, “hated ‘in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. 
23 State Senator Morse made this statement before the Louisiana Legislature in 1844. 
24 Sparks, op. cit., pp. 415-416. 
28 The parish court records of St. Landry have been searched in vain for an account 
of a land purchase in or around Opelousas. 
26 Constitution of 1812, art. IV, sect. 3. 
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‘‘Oak Lawn’’ plantation on Bayou Teche, a few miles from 
the town of Franklin. 


At the time Porter came to the lower Mississippi valley, 
the Territory of Orleans, with the exception of its south- 
eastern portion, was a frontier region. The census of 1810 
revealed a population of 76,556, living mainly in New Orleans 
and in parishes along the Mississippi. The two counties of 
Attakapas and Opelousas embraced about a quarter of the 
Territory, and extended from the Atchafalaya on the east 
to the Sabine on the west. In 1820 Attakapas county con- 
tained a population of twelve thousand with whites and 
blacks in about equal proportions.” This region was largely 
prairie, though at its eastern edge patches of trees enclosed 
smaller expanses. St. Mary parish was organized in 1811, 
a year before the admission of Louisiana into the Union. 
With rich alluvial soil, excellent drainage through bayous, 
lakes, and rivers, and Franklin a port of entry, the parish 
soon became a flourishing community. From about the close 
of the War of 1812, sugar production provided an impetus 
for economic development. 


Many of the early settlers to this and neighboring par- 
ished had come directly from France, a smaller number from 
Spain. After the American Revolution the valleys of the 
Teche and Atchafalaya received migrants from the eastern 
states, and the return of peace in 1815 sent a larger stream. — 
These brought with them Anglo-Saxon institutions to a region 
already dominated by a Latin culture. The two civilizations 
competed for mastery, alternated in control, and finally 
resulted in a modified Americanism. 

274 Complete Historical, egal ra and Geographical American Atlas, bei: 


Guide to the History of North and South America, and the West Indies (Philadel in 
1828), No. 81. Of the blacks about five hundred were free negroes. 


CHAPTER II 


CONSTITUTION-MAKER, LEGISLATOR, AND JUDGE © 


In an amazingly short time Alexander Porter ingratiated 
himself with the people among whom he settled in Louisiana. 
This is remarkable when one considers that the banks of the 
Teche were populated with French whose habits of life, man- 
ners, and customs were much different from those to which 
he was accustomed. When he arrived in Louisiana he spoke 
scarcely a word of their language. In addition he found the 
inhabitants ‘‘distrustful, inhospitable, and hating the Ameri- 
cans, to whose dominion they had been so recently trans- 
ferred.’"? He gained their confidence, it was said, through 
‘‘the energy of his character, and the charm of his manners 
and conversation’’.? 

For some time before Porter’s arrival the Territory of 
Orleans, or southern portion of the Louisiana Purchase, had 
been seeking admission into the Union as‘a State. On Febru- 
ary 11, 1811, President Madison signed a bill authorizing the 
inhabitants to draw up a Constitution and erect a state gov- 
ernment. An election for delegates to a Constitutional Con- 
vention was held on the third Monday in September. The 
forty-five members* were apportioned among the twelve 
divisions of the Territory—Orleans, German Coast, Acadia, 
La Fourche, Attakapas, Opelousas, Concordia, Rapides, 
Point Coupee, Iberville, Natchitoches, and Ouachita. Porter 
and four others—Louis De Blanc, Henry Johnson, Charles 
Olivier, and W. C. Maquillé—were chosen to represent the 
County of Attakapas.’ Thirty members convened on Novem- 
ber 4, 1811, ‘‘in a large room of Mr. Tremolet’s Coffee- 
House’’.® After the election of F. J. LeBreton D’Orgenois 
president pro tempore, the Convention adjourned to meet 
November eighteenth.7 On that day it reconvened and chose 
Julien Poydras permanent president and Eligius Fromentin 


1 Sparks, op. 
1 New Orleans oiiulletin quoted in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. 

3 Louisiana Gazette, Nov. 15, 1811. Only 41 members, in addition to the President 
and Secretary, signed the Constitution. 

4 Louisiana Gazette (New Orleans), Nov. 15, 1811; Journal de la Convention D’Orleans 
de 1811-12, p. 8. This is not a contemporaneous document; it was printed in 1844 for the 
use of the Convention of 1845. 

5 Louisiana Gazette and New Orleans Advertiser, Sept. 80, 1811; Louissana Courier 
(New Orleans), Oct. 21, 1811. 

6 Louisiana Gazette, Nov. 5, 1811. 

T Journal de la Convention D’Orleans de 1811- 12, p. 1. 
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secretary. The new presiding officer then ‘‘read a long 
speech which he had written for the great and important 
occasion’’,® a portion of which has been preserved in Charles 
Gayarré’s History of Louisiana with the comment that 
Poydras ‘‘permitted himself to be carried away by his 
imagination, and that his speech was not as compact in logic 
as it was florid in words.’’!° 


The Congressional Enabling act authorized the Conven- 
tion to determine by absolute majority whether it was 
expedient to form a Constitution and a State government at 
that time. On the day following permanent organization, 
John Watkins introduced a resolution that the people of the 
Territory of Orleans, assembled in convention, proceed to 
erect the Territory into a sovereign State in conformity with 
the act of Congress." The question was debated for three 
days. Several delegates including J. D. Degoutin Belle- 
chasse, Bernard Marigny, Magloire Guichard, J. Blanque, 
and James Brown (all except the last from New Orleans), 
spoke in favor of the resolution.’*? Porter opposed forming 
a State ‘‘on the principle that the common people, or rather 
the great mass of the people, were not educated or instructed 
in the principles of freedom. Although his doctrine was very 
unpopular,’’ recorded a contemporary newspaper, ‘‘yet he 
undoubtedly delivered many important truths.’’* The reso- 
lution was adopted on November twenty-first by a vote of 
thirty-five to seven.’ 

Porter was one of the most active members of the Conven- 
tion and served on numerous important committees. He was 
one of five instructed to draw up a memorial addressed to 
Congress, petitioning for the inclusion of West Florida to 
the Perdido river within the limits of Louisiana. Alan B. 
Magruder made the report of the committee on December 
eighteenth. It was argued in the memorial that the district 


8 Poydras was elected over John Watkins by a vote of 24 to 10. 
® Louisiana Gazette, Nov. 19, 1811. 
at 10 oe Gayarré, History of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1885), vol. IV, p. 270 (8rd 
edition). 

11 Journal de la Convention D’Orleans de 1811-12, p. 4; Louisiana Gazette, Nov. 20, 
1811. 

12 Journal de la Convention D’Orleans de 1811-12, p. 

13 Louisiana Gazette, Nov. 21, 1811. Jean Noel Destréhan also spoke against the 
resolution. 

34 Journal de la Convention D’Orleans de 1811-12, p. 4; Louisiana Gazette, Nov. 22, 
1811. The Journal records the vote as 37 to 9. Gayarré, who cites the original Journal 
of the Convention, says that 7 voted in the negative.—History of Louisiana, vol. IV, p. 2 

5 Journal de la Convention D’Orleans de 1811-12, p. 4. For an amendment p) 
on Jace 18, 1812, see p. 18. 
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should be attached to Louisiana rather than to Mississippi 
Territory because its institutions were similar to those of 
Orleans..° On January twenty-third Porter asked permis- 
sion to add two supplementary paragraphs to the petition, 
emphasizing the strategic importance of West Florida as a 
frontier province. He urged annexation to the United States 
because of the dependence of the West upon the navigation 
of the Mississippi river, and incorporation with Louisiana 
because the best interests of West Florida demanded it. But 
these conditions were not to be made a sine qua non to ad- 
mission if Congress were opposed to them.” 

Meanwhile, more than four hundred residents of the 
Baton Rouge district of West Florida had petitioned Con- 
gress for annexation to Mississippi Territory. Geographi- 
cally their region belonged to that Territory rather than to 
Orleans, recent migrants were mainly of American nation- 
ality, and land grants for which they sought confirmation 
post-dated 1803. Moreover, the Creole population of Orleans 
opposed the incorporation of West Florida within the new 
State of Louisiana. A week after President Madison signed 
the bill admitting Louisiana into the Union, an independent 
measure became law which extended the eastern boundary 
line of the new State to the Pearl and incorporated the region 
between that river and the Perdido with Mississippi Terri- 
tory.*® 

Porter also served on committees to secure titles for pre- 
empted lands,’”® to consider the judiciary article, and to 
divide the State into senatorial districts.2* Toward the close 
of the session he was appointed to the enrollment” and 
schedule committees. The Convention adjourned on Jan- 
uary twenty-eighth after electing Magruder and Fromentin 
as delegates or messengers to Congress. 

When Porter was chosen to represent Attakapas in the 
Convention, he was only twenty-five years old and was little 
known in the city of New Orleans or in the ‘‘coast’’ parishes,” 
16 [bid., p. in 
is {oid B oath Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813 (Baltimore, 1918), pp. 
604-605. 

19 Journal a la Convention D’Orleans de 1811-12, p. 4. 
20 Ibid., p. 

21 Tbdid., Lea “3s, 12, 

22 Tbdid., 

zs Ibid., 


24 Taha (iainetla, a 29, 1812. 
28 Sparks, op. cit., p. 
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as those along the Mississippi river were called. However, 
‘‘He was one of its most active and distinguished members,’’ 
a newspaper recalled at the time of his death, ‘‘and many of 
his efforts, in which he put forth the most glowing and fervent 
eloquence are yet remembered by the survivors of that 
body.’”* - After Porter had become a United States Senator 
and a powerful factor in Louisiana politics, some contro- 
versy arose relative to the contribution he had made to the 
Constitution of 1812. ‘‘The most objectionable and odious 
features therein, it is established by the concurrent testimony 
of the surviving members of the ... [Convention]’’, said a 
Jackson organ in 1833, ‘‘were his work, especially the article 
so favorable to the judiciary.’*’ Porter had pursued ‘‘a 
selfish and cunning policy,’’ said the same paper a few 
months later, ‘‘a policy matured in the year 1812, when as a 
member of the convention assembled to form a constitution, 
he introduced principles which have formed the stepping 
stone to his present position.’’* On the other hand, a friendly 
Whig organ said in reply that to Porter and Henry Johnson 
‘¢we are principally indebted for the democratic features of 
that instrument.’ It was Porter who imparted to the Con- 
stitution of 1812, said a young protégé years later, ‘‘the con- 
servative vigor which has already enabled us to resist many 
unwise changes.’®° Perhaps W. H. Sparks was less partisan 
in his evaluation of Porter’s services in the Convention, 
though certainly he was exceedingly enamored of his subject. 
In his reminiscences published in 1870 he wrote: 


‘In every feature of this Constitution the mind of Porter 
is apparent; and to-day, to one who has witnessed the forming 
and passing away of many constitutions, and their effect 
upon public morals and the general interests of the country, 
it appears the best that was ever given to a State in this 
Union. To those who were most active in the formation of 
this Constitution, and who had most at heart the protection 


26 New Orleans Bulletin, quoted in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. 

27 New Orleans Bee, Dec. 18, 1888. The writer has failed to discover any unusual 
feature in the judiciary article, unless it be the provision that Supreme Court judges 
receive a salary of $5,000.—Constitution of 1812, art. IV, sect. 8. 7 

28 New Orleans Bee, June 24, 1884. The Constitution of 1812 provided a tax qualifica- 
tion for voters which was to be waived, however, for persons otherwise qualified who had 
purchased land from the Federal government.—Art. II, sect. 8; art. II, sect. 2. There 
was also a property qualification for office-holders.—Art. II, sect. 4, 12; art. III, sect. 4. 

29 Louisiana Advertiser, June 25, 1884. : 

30 From the dedication of J. Burton Harrison, ed., Reports of Cases in the Superior 
Court of the Territory of Orleans, and in the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 1809-1830, 2 
vols. (New Orleans, 1889), vol. I, p. iil. 
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of every interest of the State, the judicial system was most 
interesting. The preserving of the civil law as the law of the 
land, and which was guaranteed by the treaty of cession, and 
at the same time to engraft American ideas upon that system, 
was a delicate and difficult matter. The French and the 
French Creoles were as desirous of retaining as much of the 
French law and French ideas as possible. To these they had 
always been accustomed; they thought them best, and were 
loath to permit innovations. A written constitution was to 
these people entirely a new thing. Accustomed to almost 
absolute power in the hands of their Governors, with his 
council—these being appointed by the Crown, to which they 
owed allegiance—they could hardly comprehend a constitu- 
tional representative form of government, and, naturally 
distrustful of the Americans, they feared every move on their 
part. Porter was an Irishman, and they distrusted him and 
Henry Johnson less than any others of the convention speak- 
ing the English language. Where a difference of opinion 
seemed irreconcilable between the two interests, Porter was 
generally the referee, and he was always successful in recon- 
ciling these disputes, and bringing both parties to the support 
of his own views, which were those generally between the two 
extremes. In this way he succeeded in having a constitution 
framed as he wished it’’.* 


Porter was still a subject of King George III when he 
served as a delegate in the Constitutional Convention. Nearly 
a year after its close, he appeared before the United States 
District court at New Orleans to begin naturalization pro- 
ceedings. The minute book of that court recorded on Decem- 
ber 12, 1812: 


‘* Alexander Porter, jr. a subject of the king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, this day appeared in open court and 
declared, under oath, his intention of becoming a citizen of 
the United States of America, and of renouncing forever all 
allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, 
state or sovereignty whatever, and particularly to George 3d, 
king of Great Britain and Ireland, whereupon it was ordered 
by the court, that the said declaration be recorded, and a 
certificate thereof be given to the said Alexander Porter, jr. 
to serve him as occasion may require.’ ’’ 


31 Sparks, op. cit., p. 418. 
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Three and a half vears later Porter appeared before the 
Fifth Judicial District court of Louisiana, sitting at Ope- 
lousas in St. Landry parish, ‘‘and was admitted to all the 
rights, privileges and immunities of an American citizen.’’ 
After he had become a United States Senator, political ene- 
mies questioned his American citizenship, and New Orleans 
newspapers published extracts from the court records of 1812 
and 1816.*? 


In the same year that Porter was admitted to American 
citizenship he was chosen for a two-year term to the lower 
House of the Louisiana Legislature. Unfortunately for the 
investigator, the records of the period are very meager. 
Files of two New Orleans papers are extant—the Louisiana 
Gazette and the Louisiana Courier*—but like most presses of 
the time, they devoted much attention to national affairs and 
proceedings of other state legislatures, and discussed Louisi- 
ana politics only incidentally. The journals of the House and 
Senate are therefore practically the only sources of informa- 
tion, and they leave much to be desired.* 


The first session of the third Legislature met on November 
18, 1816, and sat for three months. Porter was defeated for 
the speakership by M. QGuichard, the vote standing nineteen 
to ten. On December thirteenth a speaker pro tempore was 
chosen, and Kirckpatrick was elected over Porter by a vote 
of twenty-four to six.36 There is no evidence that Porter 
sought these offices, and his influence in the House cannot be 
safely measured by the support he received in either case. 


There were five standing committees at that time—Ways 
and Means, Claims, Proposals and Grievances, Revisal and 
Unfinished Business, and Commerce and Manufactures, mem- 
bers of which were appointed by the Speaker. The French 
edition of the House Journal says that Porter was chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce and Manufactures,* but his 
name does not appear as a member of that Committee in the 
English publication.** Business was also expedited by means 


32 New Orleans Union, quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, vol. XLVIII, pp. 288-234 
Dec. ao 1885). 
: 3 The Louisiana Courier published a fairly full account of legislative proceedings. 
but this merely duplicates the more authentic Journals. 

34 There is no complete file of the Louisiana House and Senate Journals. The State 
Library in the Civil Court House. New Orleans, possesses the most complete set. 

5 Hous ‘ca 1816-1817, p. 8. 

36 Ibid, 

37 Journat de la Chambre des Repreoe ea) 1816-1817, p. 5. 

38 House Journal, 1816-1817, p. 
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of special committees, and Porter served on many of them. 
During the first session he was chairman of the Committees 
on Elections® and Land Claims.*® He also headed commit- 
tees to consider that part of the Governor’s message relating 
to inland navigation,“ to examine the accounts of the Treas- 
urer,® to present a bill designed to prevent fraudulent baling 
of cotton,** and to draft ‘‘a memorial to congress relative to 
land claims in that part of the state formerly known by the 
name of the Territory of Orleans’’.“* On numerous occasions 
he served as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole.* 

During the last twenty days of the first session, Porter 
was absent on leave,*® and he appeared a week late at the 
opening of the second.*? At this session he served on the 
Enrollment Committee** and on special committees to con- 
sider ‘‘a petition from a number of respectable citizens’’ of 
New Orleans ‘‘praying the incorporation of the Presbyterian 
congregation’’;** a bill to establish a mayor’s court for New 
Orleans ;*° an investigation of charges against Abram Mace, 
a justice of the peace ;*! and a bill concerning divorces.*? The 
Speaker also appointed him a member of a joint committee 
to prepare a plan for establishing a State Bank.™ 

From these assignments it is clear that the Legislature 
took cognizance of petty concerns, and many of the resolu- 
tions, petitions, and bills which Porter introduced were of 
the same character. He presented petitions of A. Geneste™ 
and Ursin Doucet® praying for divorces. Martin Duralde 
and Francis Duplessis desired ‘‘the establishment of a steam 
boat to ply from Bayou Plaquemine, to the portage of Cypre 
Mort’’,* and Richard Claiborne prayed for ‘‘the exclusive 
privilege of the hinge or duck-foot paddle, an invention of 


39 His report: as chairman of this Committee is available in ibid., p. 9. 
49 Ibid., p. 


-» D- a 

42 [bid., p. 11. Porter’s exhaustive report which declared that the accounts of the 
Treasurer, Felix Arnaud, were “regular and correct’, appears in the House Journal, 
1816- 1817, pp. 19-20 (French eer and in the Louisiana Courier, Jan. 6, 1817. 

3 House vouenah 1816-1817, p. 

rv Ibid., p. 

45 Ibid., p. 12: . idem, vine p. 42. 

48 Idem, 1816-1817, p. 


47 Idem, 1818, p. 10. 
48] 


11. For Porter's report, see ibid., p. 16. 


44. This petition was referred to the committee on “propositions and 
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his.’*? On January 16, 1818, Porter presented a petition 
from the president and trustees of St. Martinsville Acad- 
emy. He introduced bills to supplement ‘‘an act prescribing 
the rules and regulations to be observed with regard to 
negroes and other slaves of this territory’’;* ‘‘to provide 
farther and more effectually for the police of the public 
roads of this state’’;® to establish the boundary between the 
counties of Attakapas and Opelousas; and to extend the 
time allowed sheriffs for collecting taxes for 1816. But 
perhaps Porter’s major interest was the improvement of the 
judicial system of the State, and many of the measures he 
introduced or supported were for that purpose. To limit 
the franchise he would make citizenship a prerequisite for 
voting,” and he favored a tax qualification in choosing muni- 
cipal officers for New Orleans.© 

It will be remembered that Porter studied law in Ten- 
nessee before migrating to Louisiana, that he was admitted 
to the Bar in that State in 1807, and that he practiced law 
there for two or three years. Upon his arrival in the Terri- 
tory of Orleans he apparently had no difficulty in securing 
a lucrative practice on the banks of the Teche. ‘‘In a short 
time’’, says William Wirt Howe, ‘‘it was discovered that he 
was the best lawyer in that region, and in 1812 the reports 
showed that he was engaged as counsel in every important 
case in his district.’* Sparks also alludes to Porter’s ‘‘su- 
perior abilities’’ as an advocate, and to the position of leader- 
ship which he soon acquired at the Bar of Attakapas and 
Opelousas.” The extent of Porter’s practice may be 
gathered from a perusal of the Supreme Court reports during 
the period between his arrival in the Territory and his 
appointment to the Bench in 1821. Although other records 
state that Porter arrived in Louisiana in 1810, he appeared 


57 [bid., p. 19. 


61 Idem, 1816- 1817, p. 27. 

$2 Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

63 He introduced bills to pet pe parish courts, “to remove the court of appeals 
for the western district of the state”, to amend “an act for the punishment of crimes 
and misdemeanors”, and he favored a bill to Aniplament the numerous acts organizing 
the state courts. —Ibid., pp. 42, 48, 89, 85. 

64 arin 1818, pp. 42-48. 


ae Howe, loc. ctt., vol. ye p. 287. 

87 Sparks, op. cit., p. 418. He says: “There were then several men of eminence at 
the Bar in the Opelousas and Attakapas country—Brent, Baker, Bowen, and Bronson. 
he epee abilities of Porter soon began to be acknowledged. His practice increased 
rapidly”. 
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as counsel in two cases before the Fall Term of the Terri- 
torial Superior Court in 1809. From then on his practice 
increased steadily for a decade. He served as counsel in 
one case in 1810,” twelve in 1812, one in 1813," five in 
1814,” four in 1815,” seven in 1816," nine in 1817,” one in 
1818,"* eight in 1819,” and five in 1820," 

A story is related by Sparks which illustrates Porter’s 
success as a practitioner. He entered the Territory as a 
stranger, and at one place where he stopped to get water 
after traveling all day in a skiff, ‘‘weary and half sick’’, the 
owner set his dogs upon him. A decade later, after Porter 


¢81 Mart. (O. S.) 21-22, Saul v. Ailier, First District, Fall Term, 1809; 1 Mart. (0. §.) 
64-68, Folk et al. v. Solis, First District, Fall Term, 1809. 
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185, Perillat v. Tiffany, Fifth District, Spring Term, 1812; 2 Mart. (O. S.) 185, Weeks v. 
Deblanc, Fifth District, Spring Term, 1812; 2 Mart. (O. S.) 185-188, Lefevre v. Broussard, 
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18123; 2 Mart. (O. S.) 265-268, Nugent v. Mazange, First District, Spring Term, 1812; 2 
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9 Mart. (O. S.) 92-122, Porter v. Dougat, Western District, September Term, 1820; 9 Mart. 
(0. S.) 128-184, Prevost’s Heirs v. Johnson et al., Western District, September Term, 1820, 
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had become the ablest lawyer in that section, the same man 
sought to secure his legal services in a divorce suit which 
would ruin him financially if he lost. 

‘¢ ‘Why do you come ta me?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢Ah! Advocat Porter, my friend tell me you de best 
lawyer, and in my trouble I want de best.’ He stated his 
case, and I told him I would undertake it for a thousand 
dollars. 

‘“““Mon dieu!’ he exclaimed, with a desponding shrug, ‘it 
is not possible to me for to pay so much.’ 

‘<¢Then you must employ some one else.’ 

“< «But dere is none else dat be so good like you. Monsieur 
Brent is for my wife—God damn!—an’ you is de best now, 
so my friend tell me.’ 

“<¢Very well, then, if you want my services, you must pay 
for them; and you had better come to terms at once, for here 
is a note which I have just received from Mr. Brent, telling 
me he wishes to see me, and I expect it is to engage me to 
assist him in this very case.’ 

““*O mon dieu! mon dieu!’ he exclaimed in agony. ‘Vell, 
I shall give you one thousand dollar.’ 

‘‘T immediately wrote a note for the amount, payable 
when the suit was determined; but it was with great diffi- 
culty I could induce him to sign it. At length he did, how- 
ever, and I gained his case for him. He came punctually to 
pay his note. When I had the money in hand, I told him I 
had charged him five hundred dollars for attending to his 
case, and five hundred for setting his dogs on me. 

‘‘T been tink dat all de time,’ he said, as he left the 
office.’ 

In explaining Porter’s success as a lawyer in the counties 
of Attakapas, Opelousas, and Rapides, a newspaper account 
said many years later: ‘‘He was always distinguished, not 
only for the enthusiasm and ardor of his character, and his 
impassioned eloquence, but for the joyous hilarity of his con- 
versation in society, always replete with humor, wit, and 
anecdote, ‘which set the table in a roar.’ Such a combination 
of qualities gave him not only extensive popularity, but great 
influence, throughout his district.’”° 

7° Sparks, op. cit., pp. 416-418. Allusion to this story is also made in Howe, loc. cit., 


vol. VI, p. 287. 
80 New Orleans Bulletin, quoted in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. 
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Porter’s love of learning and culture, implanted by asso- 
ciation with his father and developed during his formative 
years in Tennessee, was now to be continued in Louisiana. 
This was necessary if he would succeed in his chosen profes- 
sion in a region of such diverse legal origins. So ‘‘by a 
constant persevering self-culture, he made himself suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Latin, French and Spanish, to gain 
access to all the treasures of legal learning.’ After a de- 
eade of residence in Louisiana, Porter had become a nation- 
ally recognized authority on the Spanish Codes, and was 
invited in 1820 to write an analysis of them for an appendix 
of Wheaton’s Reports.** According to that Reporter of the 
Supreme Court, Porter favored him with a ‘‘History of the 
Spanish Law’’ which he ‘‘translated and compiled from the 
original Spanish writers.’** The essay was designed to 
show how the law of Spain evolved from three sources: Ro- 
man imperial jurisprudence; the Gothic Codes, ‘‘Fuero 
Juzgo’’ of 693 A. D.,** ‘“Fuero Viego”’ of 992," and ‘‘Fuero 
Real’’ of 1255 ;°° and the ‘‘Partidas’’ of 1260.87 With this as 
a background Porter considers sundry laws and ordinances 
from the early years of Spain as a national state, and con- 
cludes with a statement of the transplanting of Spanish law 
to American soil in the colonization period.® 


On January 2, 1821, at the age of thirty-five, Porter was 
appointed associate justice of the Louisiana Supreme Court.” 
During the twelve years that he served on the Bench that 
tribunal contained men of unusual ability and merit. George 
Matthews, the chief justice, was a Virginia gentleman and a 
student of both the common law and the civil law. Francois- 
Xavier Martin, a native of France, had served for two de- 


81 New Orleans Bulletin, quoted in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. 

82 Henry Wheaton, Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the ies, States, vol. V, pp. 215-226 (February Term, 1820). 

p. 215-216. 

84 The “‘Fuero Juzgo"’, Porter said, ‘formed the political constitution of the kingdom, 
until the invasion of the Moors, in the year 714, nearly annihilated the Spanish monarchy.” 

85 In the interval between 992 and 1255, two factors influenced Spanish law—the 
discovery of the Institutes of Justinian and Gratian’s Collection of Church Decretals. 

€ The “Fuero Real”, for which Porter credits Ferdinand III and his son, Alonzo the 

Wise, was “a code enacted for the correct administration of civil and criminal jurispru- 
dence among the different classes of the people, and the various provinces of the king- 
oon ane in that respect was comparable in object and nature to the “Institutes of 
ustinian 


87 The “Partidas’', published in 1260, “is a complete aad of law . . . which combines 
solid Chi with the private law, all digested and prepared ... in a most scientific, just, 
solid, Christian and equitable manner”. 
» Pp. 44-52. 


8 Reporte of Cases aes and Determined in the Supreme Court of the State of 
Louisiana, III, vol. 1X The New Orleans Bee, Dec. 7, 1888, said that Porter 
had “by Seetdents mere a Pent -atirions a seat in the Supreme Court.” 
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cades as a member of the North Carolina Bar, and was also 
familiar with the two systems of jurisprudence. Porter 
‘‘brought to the bench’’, says Henry P. Dart, ‘‘a freshness 
and vigor, a depth of scholarship, and an industrious appli- 
cation that materially added to the prestige which the court 
enjoyed at that time among jurists and in the courts of the 
world.’”° His experience in Tennessee, where he had be- 
come familiar with the common law, had been similar to that 
of Matthews in Virginia and Martin in North Carolina. When 
he came to Louisiana ‘‘there was much confusion both in sub- 
stantive law and in procedure; and he helped to build up an 
excellent eclectic system. The net result of the work of the 
legislature and the courts, down to the time he retired from 
the bench, was that Louisiana, while continuing to be a civil 
law state in the general theory of personal relations, property 
and obligations, was ranged quite in line with the rest of our 
country in mercantile law, the law of evidence, constitutional 
law, and the law of crimes and offenses.’”? 


‘‘It was a period remarkable in our judicial annals,’’ said 
a writer in the New Orleans Bulletin in 1844, ‘‘in the course 
of which the law itself underwent great changes, by the 
amendments of the Civil Code and the enactment of the Code 
of Practice, and the final abrogation of the Spanish law in 
1828. These changes added much to the labors of the Bench, 
and, while they ultimately simplified our jurisprudence, pro- 
duced perplexing difficulties in the comparison of the old 
with the more recent enactments. The Code of Practice, 
especially, was a most perplexing innovation. The task im- 
posed upon the Court was performed with discrimination and 
ability. It was also during that period that the most impor- 
tant decisions were rendered on questions of the conflict of 
laws, and that branch of international jurisprudence was 
greatly illustrated by the labors of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana.’ ”? 


Porter’s contributions, according to Howe, lay in his re- 
search and decisions in the field of Spanish law, in the 
establishment in Louisiana in a modified form the Law Mer- 


90 Henry Plauché Dart, “The History of the Supreme Court of Louisiana,” in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, vol. IV, p. 88. This article, along with other data, was 
reprinted under the title, The Celebration cf the Centenary of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana (New Orleans, 1913), 66 pp. 

%1 Howe, loc. cit., vol. VI, p. 248. 

92 New Or'eans Bulletin, quoted in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. 
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chant of England and of other American States, and in 
recognizing ‘‘the general law of evidence in civil, as well as 
criminal cases, which prevailed in the other States of our 
Union.’’ But it was ‘‘in the domain of private international 
law, or the conflict of laws, that his decisions have been of 
almost worldwide fame. While he was at the bar and on the 
bench, people flocked to Louisiana from all parts of the earth; 
and many of them, when they had acquired a competence, 
went back to their domicile of origin, orto other parts of the 
world. So in matters of contract an active trade was car- 
ried on with, other States and countries, and questions in the 
conflict of laws continually arose.’™ In this branch of juris- 
prudence Porter’s decisions were frequently cited by such 
authorities as Wharton and Story. Especially has his 
opinion in Saul v. His Creditors found its way into case 
books on the conflict of laws. In this decision Porter not 
only examined the Fuero Real and the Partidas but also 
opinions of Dutch and French jurists.* 

As a judge, said a contemporary, Alexander Barrow, Por- 
ter displayed ‘‘a depth of learning, a power of analysis, a 
force of reasoning, and a comprehensiveness and accuracy 
of judgment, which justly entitled him’’ to an important place 
in the field of jurisprudence.** W. H. Sparks characterized 
his opinions in the Supreme Court Reports as ‘‘magnificent 
specimens of learning, logic, and eloquence. Of every ques- 
tion he took a bold and comprehensive view, and the per- 
spicuity of his style and the clearness of his ideas made all 
he wrote comprehensible to the commonest capacity.’*7 

‘With the passing of Porter’’, Henry P. Dart concluded, 
‘‘the court may be said to have closed its Imperial or Augus- 
tan Age. The largest part of its great task had been com- 
pleted. It remained only to keep the path straight and to 
profit by the experience of the past in applying the problems 
of the future.’”* 

93 Howe, loc. cit., zo VI, pp. 287-241. 


94See Francis Wharton, A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws or Private Interna- 
tional Law, 8rd ed., 2 vols. (Rochester, aagh vol, I, p. 414 and passim. 


88 For a brief of Saul v. His Creditors, see Howe, loc. cit., vol. VI, p. 242. 
*6 Cong. Globe, s Cone. 1 Sess., p. ari (Feb. 2, 1844). 
97 ia ae op 
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CHAPTER Ill 
UNITED STATES SENATE—MAJOR INTEREST 


When Alexander Porter commenced his service in the 
United States Senate political parties in Louisiana, as in the 
nation as a whole, were in a transitional stage. The disap- 
pearance of the Federalist party—never an important. factor 
in Louisiana History—during the presidency of James Mon- 
roe, left only the Jeffersonian Republicans as a _ political 
organization. In the absence of an effective Opposition, the 
Republican party split into numerous factions, each follow- 
ing the leadership of a great personality of the period, and 
each determined that its leader should succeed Monroe in the 
presidency. The participation of such prominent men as 
Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Adams, William Crawford, and 
Henry Clay in the canvass of 1824 prevented a choice by the 
Electoral College,’ and for a second time the House of Rep- 
resentatives was called upon to choose a president. Clay, 
eliminated from the House contest because he stood fourth 
on the list, believed that his future political career would 
be enhanced if Adams were president rather than the more 
popular Jackson. He therefore supported the New Eng- 
lander, thereby assuring Adams’ succession. Because of 
Clay’s outstanding ability and the confidence which the West 
had placed in Adams, the Kentuckian was appointed Secre- 
tary of State. 

It was the character of the House contest of 1825, rather 
than the presence of four prominent candidates for the 
presidency, that brought about a political realignment during 
Adams’ Administration.? The alliance between Adams and 
Clay merged the personal followings of those two statesmen 
into a new party which soon came to be known as the Na- 
tional Republican. The cry of ‘‘corrupt bargain’’ and the 
nationalistic tone of the new Administration eventually united 
under the Jackson standard such leaders as John C. Calhoun, 
Martin Van Buren, Thomas H. Benton, and James Buchanan, 
who operated under the name, Democratic Republican. Both 
Bic hee ndice tioeh the coutest to Iberoime a candiqate Tor thevviesoresitench: 


2 William O, Lynch, Fifty Years of Party Warfare, 1789-1837 (Indianapolis, 1981), p. 
277. ? 
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of these groups claimed to be the linea] descendant of the old 
Jeffersonian Republican party, and each retained the name 
Republican. But whereas the Jackson party looked back to 
some of the original principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, 
the Adams Administration emphasized the nationalistic poli- 
cies that had developed since the War of 1812. Clay’s Ameri- 
can System—a national bank, a protective tariff, and internal 
improvements at the expense of the Federal government— 
became the quintessence of National Republican creed. 

State rights principles and strict construction, however, 
were factors which made the South largely Jacksonian. Only 
in Kentucky, Maryland, and Louisiana was National Repub- 
licanism of any significance. The popularity of Clay. in his 
own State, together with the conviction of wool growers and 
hemp producers that a protective tariff benefited them, 
account for Kentucky’s support of the American System. The 
commercial interests of Maryland assured her endorsement 
of a policy from which she derived material aid. Sugar 
planters of Louisiana, whose business involved manufactur- 
ing as well as agriculture, favored a tariff to protect them~ 
from foreign competition, and the valuable assistance ren- 
dered them by the New Orleans branch made them advocates 
of the National Bank? * 

During the decade that the National Republican party was 
in existence, Porter was a member of the Louisiana Bench, 
and was therefore not active in party politics, at least not 
openly. That he sympathized with the policies of the party, 
however, cannot be doubted. Shortly before his election to 
the Senate a train of circumstances caused the disappearance 
of the National Republicans and paved the way for the emer- 
gence of the Whig party. The alleged ‘‘tyranny”’ and ‘‘exe- 
cutive usurpation’’ of ‘‘King Andrew the First’’, together 
with the Force act, turned many original Jackson men in the 
South into staunch opponents of the Administration. For 
reasons which will eventually appear, Porter quite naturally 
gravitated towards the Whig camp. 

“‘The Whig party in the South,’’ says Professor Cole, 
‘‘drew largely upon those elements in the community which, 
by virtue of wealth and social position, were separated from 
the ‘common people’. In other words, for one reason or 


3A. C. Cole, The Whig Pariy in the South Nubia dail 1918), pp. 2-4: KE. M. 
Carroll, Origins of the Whig Party (Durham, 1925), pp. 24, 
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another, it attracted to itself the aristocratic members of the 
planting and slave-holding class.’* This ‘‘Whig planting 
aristocracy’’, the same authority continues, ‘‘was a natural 
and an exclusive one. Its members formed a broadcloth and 
silk stocking party embracing a large part of the wealth, 
intelligence, and blue blood of the South. There was an old 
saw in Virginia that ‘Whigs know each other by the instinct 
of gentlemen’. The line of social cleavage that separated 
the Whig planters from the toiling but prosperous hill farm- 
ers and from the indolent ‘poor whites’ was a severely dis- 
tinct one, enough to engender political antagonism. In their 
stately mansions, surrounded with almost every comfort of 
the day and with many luxuries,.and educated in the polished 
manners of their class, the planters regarded as social neces- 
sities what to the others were symbols of effeminacy and 
dandyism, or at least of foolish extravagance. They were 
usually men of culture and of broad interests; often they had 
received a college education in the North; they customarily 
travelled to the northern resorts in summer and came in con- 
tact with persons of various ideas and ideals; with these they 
were more sociable than with the non-slave-holding classes 
at home.’® It was only natural, therefore, that the Whigs 
were conservatives who'*‘sought to safeguard existing rights, 
privileges and conditions. They dreaded the disorganizing 
and levelling tendencies which they beheld in the creed of 
their political opponents whom they regarded as dangerous 
and not to be trusted in politics.’ 


Porter fitted nicely into this Southern Whig aristocracy. 
The owner of one of the handsomest estates in Louisiana, 
master of a hundred and fifty slaves, a cultured and refined 
gentlemen, a linguist and a lover of good books, an enter- 
taining conversationalist and an extensive traveler, he would 
have occupied an incongruous position in the party of Jack- 
sonian Democracy. He was not a front rank Senator in the 
eighteen thirties; he was in national political life too short 
a time to have associated with his name any great positive 
or constructive policy; but he was a typical Southern Whig 
aristocrat, and his career therefore presents a cross-section 
of a most important element in ante-bellum Southern society. 

4Cole, op. cit., p. 58. 


5 Tbid., pp. 69-70. 
* Ibid., p. 72. 
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For more than two decades Porter had served the people 
of Louisiana as an advocate, constitution-maker, legislator, 
and jurist. His twelve years on the Bench had been injurious 
to his health, and he desired relief from a position that re- 
quired so much of his time. The United States Senate was 
the goal of Southern gentlemen, and to a seat in that dignified 
body Porter aspired. Moreover, there were issues of great 
import before Congress in which Louisiana was vitally inter- 
ested. Here was an avenue through which he could escape 
from irksome judicial duties and at the same time test his 
powers in a political arena where his State had been none 
too ably represented. An opportunity presented itself late 
in 1833 when the death of Josiah S. Johnston created a 
vacancy.” 

Already Porter had been preparing the Legislature for 
his candidacy, if we may believe his political opponents. In 
the brief canvass following Johnston’s fatal accident, Por- 
ter was supported by the New Orleans Bulletin and opposed 
by the New Orleans Bee which gave its assistance to General 
W. H. Overton.® In Louisiana, as in many other states, na- 
tional party organizations did not dominate local politics; 
that is, state politics were more or less divorced from 
national. Although national policies had their influence, in 
the absence of well-defined issues personalities played an 
important part in the election. The chief issues—if they 
may be so-called—were Porter’s foreign birth and the char- 
acter of his service on the Supreme Court Bench. The Bee 
charged that Porter was responsible for all the odious fea- 
tures of the Constitution of 1812, ‘‘especially the section so 
favorable to the judiciary.’” He had ‘‘by accident—mere 
accident—attained a seat in the Supreme Court”’ in 1821. ‘‘It 

7 Josiah Stoddard Johnston was killed by a gunpowder explosion on board the 
Lioness, May 19, 1888, while traveling from New Orleans to Natchitoches. The acci- 
dent occurred on the Red river, some forty miles above Alexandria. Johnston was 
born at Salisbury, Vermont, November 24, 1784. He graduated at Transylvania, studied 
law in the office of William T. Barry at Lexington, Kentucky, and began practice at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, in 1805. He served in the Territorial legislature, commanded 
a regiment in the War of 1812, filled the office of district attorney during the first 
decade of statehood, was elected to the lower house of Congress in 1821, and was 
appointed to the United States Senate in 1828. Two years later he was elected to the 


Senate for a six-year term, and in 1831 he was re-elected. In politics, Johnston was an 
ally of Henry Clay. a 

8 Walter Hampton Overton was born in Virginia in 1788, was taken in infancy to 
North Carolina, and in 1801 to Tennessee. In 1808 he entered military service as first 
lieutenant, and was promoted major during the War of 1812. He resigned from the 
army in 1815, but was commissioned major general of militia by the Louisiana legis- 
lature. Meanwhile he settled near Alexandria and became a cotton planter. From 
1829 to 1881 he served his district in the lower house of Congress, but was not a can- 
didate for re-election. 

9 New Orleans Bee, Dec. 13, 1888. 
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is unusual’’, the Bee continued, ‘‘for a judge to sit so long 
upon the bench without inspiring confidence in the bar. It 
is notorious that Judge Porter does not possess that of the 
professional men who practice before his court. The opinions 
of the other Judges are sometimes cited as fixed—those of 
Judge Porter never are. What he pronounces as law to-day 
affords no guarantee for to-morrow. . . . His chief ambition 
being to appear learned his decisions are weighed down with 
quotations from various foreign languages, especially the 
Latin, when everybody knows he is ignorant of the language 
in which the original text of the civil law is written.’"° Fur- 
ther, General Overton, said the Bee, ‘‘is an American not 
only by birth but in feeling, which is more, we expect, than 
his competitor can conscientiously say.’ 

Porter had already expressed himself on the Bank ques- 
tion, and his favorable attitude toward recharter undoubtedly 
influenced the election. He told the Senate a few months after 
he took his seat, that ‘‘among my other demerits, it was 
charged on me, that I was a bank advocate. Indeed, some of 
my Jackson friends told me that this was the very ‘head and 
front of my offending.’ ’’? 

The Legislature convened on December thirteenth to 
choose a Senator to fill the quadrennium of Johnston’s unex- 
pired term. There were fourteen members of the upper 
House and forty-eight members of the lower Chamber present. 
At the last moment Overton withdrew from the contest and 
General Joseph Walker of Rapides parish was placed in 
nomination.” On the first ballot, Porter received thirty-one 
votes, Walker thirty, and Colonel Robert C. Nicholas one. 
On the second Porter received thirty-two and Walker thirty." 
Said Niles’ Register in commenting upon the result: ‘‘Judge 
P. is a gentleman of distinguished talents—and, in politics, 
‘anti-Jackson.’ ’’» 


10 New Orleans Bee Dec. 7, 1888. 

1! New Orleans Bee, Dec. 18, 1888. 

12 Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, p. 1015 (March 19, 1884). 

1s New Orleans Bee, Dec. 14, 18338. Joseph Marshall Walker, a native of New 
Orleans, was born in 1780. After receiving his education in the Crescent City, he became a 
cotton planter in Rapides parish. He served as brigadier general of militia in the War 
of 1812, and later sat in turn in both houses of the Louisiana legislature. He early 
joined the Jackson party, was chosen president of the Constitutional Convention of 
1845, and was clected Treasurer of State the following year. Walker was elected gov- 
ernor in 1849, took office on January 28, 1850, and served until 1853. He died on 
January 26, 1856. 

14 Louisiana House Journal, 1888, p. 10; Niles’ Weekly Register, vol. XLV, pp. 
289-290 (Dec. 28, 1888); Louisiana Courter, Dec. 18, 1888; New Orleans Bee, Dec. 14, 1888: 
Baton Rouge Gazette, Dec. 21, 1888. 

18 Niles’ Weekly Register, vol. XLV, pp. 289-290 (Dec. 28, 1883). 
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Porter’s credentials were presented to the Senate by the 
senior member from Louisiana, George A. Waggaman, on 
January 6, 1834, and on that day Porter appeared and took 
his seat.° It was his privilege to serve in the Senate at 
a time when political controversy ran high. Andrew Jack- 
son had stirred the smooth channels of legislative currents, 
and a new Opposition party was in the process of forming. 
By the spring of 1834 all of the diverse elements opposed to 
the Administration were gathering under the name of Whig. 
Though Porter was an active participant in creating the new 
party during his first session in Congress, he was not a 
rigid partisan, for on numerous occasions he played a com- 
promising réle similar to that which he acted in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1811-1812. It should also be remem- 
bered that Porter was not only a Southerner; he was also a 
Westerner and often worked harmoniously with western 
Democrats. 

The New England Magazine for November, 1834, contains 
an article on prominent Senators from the pen of a ‘‘graphi- 
cal delineator’’. Of Porter he said, after alluding to his Irish 
ancestry: ‘‘The son has proved himself worthy of the blood 
from which he sprang, and which was spilled in so sacred a 
cause. In his adopted land he manifests the same hatred 
of tyrants and their tools, which subjected his parent to per- 
secution unto death. Judge Porter is a true-hearted Whig. 
His opposition to the present administration is strong and 
decided, because, in the doctrines which it has dared to avow, 
he sees, with abhorrence, the features and the elements of a 
despotism more odious, if possible, than that from which 
he fled. He is warmly attached to our free institutions. In 
the Senate he is always listened to with respect and atten- 
tion. He is an agreeable and animated speaker, somewhat 
rapid in his delivery, and with an accent sufficient to remind 
one of his origin. His talents are of the first order, and 
his literary attainments brilliant and various.’’” 

During the winter of 1835, Harriet Martineau sojourned 
several weeks in Washington, where numerous distinguished 
Americans spent evenings in her company, among them Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Story, and Marshall. 


16 Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 81 (Jan. 6, 1884). 
7E. S., “Etchings of the Senate,” in the New England Mayazine, vol. VII. pp. 
ies 78 nee 1884). The allusion to Porter is quoted in the Baton Rovge Gazette, 
an. 1 
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‘‘Judge Porter sometimes came,’’ she related, ‘‘a hearty 
friend, and much like a fellow-countryman’’. His ‘‘warmth, 
sincerity, generosity, knowledge and wit are the pride of his 
constituents, and very ornamental to the Senate. What their 
charm is by the fireside may be imagined.’”™* Visiting the 
Senate, Miss Martineau found it ‘‘a most imposing assem- 
blage. When I first entered it I thought I never saw a finer 
set of heads than the forty-six before my eyes’’. Near Clay 
and Webster sat Alexander Porter, the last ‘‘strangely ming- 
ling a boyish fun and lightness of manner and glance with the 
sobriety suitable to the judge and the senator. His keen eye 
takes in everything that passes; his extraordinary mouth, 
with its overhanging upper lip, has but to unfold into a smile 
to win laughter from the sourest official or demagogne.’”® 

In his committee assignments Porter fared as well as the 
average new member. He was elected to the Committee on 
Private Land Claims near the beginning of his period of 
service,” and on January 7, 1835, he was chosen to fill a 
vacancy on the Foreign Relations Committee.”* In spite of 
poor health he did a vast amount of the routine business 
which falls to the lot of Congressional committees. 

Porter did not speak often in the Senate, but when he did 
it was upon some subject about which he had first-hand in- 
formation. It was disgusting to him to find members making 
bombastic tirades or sonorous orations without presenting 
facts. Porter’s major interest during his triennium at 
Washington was the United States Bank and allied issues— 
the removal of the deposits, the condition of the currency, 
and the Expunging Resolution. Upon these he spoke ear- 
nestly and fervently, because he had convinced himself that 
Andrew Jackson’s hostility to the National Bank and his 
assumption of unconstitutional powers struck at the funda- 
mentals of the American republic. 

His maiden speech was delivered on February 25, 1834, 
seven weeks after he took his seat, and concerned the removal 
of the deposits. The President had vetoed the bill rechar- 


1s Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Lip vegies Travel, 2 vols. (Cincinnati, 1888), vol. 
I, pp. 156-157. See also Allan Nevins, ed., American So clal History as Recorded by Brit- 
ish Travellers (New York, 1981), pp. 189-190. 

19 Martineau, op. cit., vol. I, p. _ Nevins, ed., cit., pp. 204-205. 

20 Cong. Globe, 28 Cong s-, 2 "Sess., 29 (Dee. 11, B34). It is possible that Porter 
served on this committee during the "tiest session of the 28 Congress. He took his seat 
after committees cae ig elected, and there is no record that he was a member until 
the second session be 

21 Ibid., p. 102 en. “10, 1885). 
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tering the National Bank during the campaign of 1832, and 
the following year, interpreting the election results as a 
mandate from the people, began to hasten the Bank’s death 
by removing from it funds of the general government.” In 
reply to John Forsyth of Georgia who had suggested that the 
Opposition’s ‘‘real cause of complaint’’ was Jackson’s popu- 
larity, Porter observed that any president should possess a 
limited amount to promote the adoption of constructive 
measures; ‘‘but an inordinate popularity, which stifles in- 
quiry and obscures a search after truth, is justly to be de- 
precated, and when carried so far as to defeat legislation 
called for by the people, it becomes a serious matter for com- 
plaint.’’ Unfortunately the President’s admirers believed 
he was incapable of committing errors, and investigation of 
his administration was deplored. His purpose, Porter said, 
was to inform the Senate how the question of the public 
deposits had effected the people of Louisiana. He disclaimed 
any intention ‘‘of treating this as a party question’’; the 
money problem should be ‘‘neither Jackson nor anti-Jack- 
son.’”8 

To understand Porter’s explanation of the. system of 
credits needed by the planters of his State, it is necessary to 
comprehend the réle which the Bank played in that section 
of the country. Banking operations in the Northwest as well 
as in the Southwest centered at the New Orleans branch.” 
Loans were made upon the crops of this western region and 
were repaid after crops were marketed. The six-months 
paper which represented the loans was sure to embarrass the 

22 It should be remembered in this connection that Jackson believed that the Bank 
had sought his defeat in the election of 1828. Charges were preferred against’ the New 
Orleans branch but He. 1829 the President himself was convinced that they were un- 
founded ee C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 1908), 
- This author says: “The truth is that the vast majority of the bank’s officers and 
directors were drawn from the ranks of the party hostile to Jackson, not because the 
bank supported this party, but because most of the business men were unfriendly to 
Jackson, cod. tae, errs and directors had to be selected from the ranks of the busi- 
ness men.”—. 

33 Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., I Sess., pt I, pp. 702-708 (Feb. 25, 1884). In the same 

Porter said: ‘And yet, because [removal of deposits] has been done by An- 

rew Jackson, it is a measure of wisdom, of prudence, and of great public utility. The 

war ay ory of party is raised; and virtuous men, who, apart from its influence, would not 

hesitate to acknowledge the error, are drawn by their feelings to seek a justification 

for it. . . . I put it to them to consider if it be consistent with public utility that such 

idolatry should be displayed in regard to any individual, and whether it be safe to 

habituate the people to pass by Congress, and look to the President as the source from 
which all legislation should flow.’—Ibid., p. 704 (Feb. 25, 1884). 

24 The Bank’s business in both Northwest and Southwest had been greatly expanded 
in the late twenties and early thirties. Public stock held by the Bank was being reduced 
with the payment of the public debt, and Biddle was seeking new opportunities for 
investment, hence he eagerly solicited Louisiana and Mississippi stocks. Undoubtedly 


ve ae had over-developed its discounts in Western States.—Catterall, op. cit., pp. 96, 
1841 
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Bank in years of partial crop failures, as in 1831 and 1832. 
But if serious difficulty had not appeared then, says Ralph 
C. H. Catterall, historian of the Second Bank, ‘‘it would have 
done so later, for the cause lay in the nature of western loans 
and in the character of the western directorates; it lay in the 
purchase of bills at six months’ time; in that constant 
renewing of discounts which was customary in the West and 
Southwest; in the loan of money on a crop yet unmarketed, 
ungathered, unsown even. This was not correct banking; 
and, worse yet, the men who had to make the loans were 
ignorant, careless, and interested in their sections rather 
than in the bank.’’ Particularly were these renewals frequent 
at Louisville, Nashville, and New Orleans.* 

‘‘These bills and drafts’’, Catterall continues, ‘‘drawn ‘to 
pay’ other bills, drafts, and notes coming to maturity were 
what were known as ‘racers’ or ‘race-horse’ bills, by which 
loans were made perpetual. As a result there was ‘the pay- 
ment of debts’ up the Mississippi by bills on New Orleans; 
‘the payment’ of these by bills on Nashville and other western 
offices, and ‘the payment’ of the bills on these offices by 
more bills on New Orleans and on other western towns. The 
iniquity of the business was naively disclosed by an advocate 
of the bank in 1834, in what he supposed was an argument 
conclusive of the bank’s usefulness to the West and South- 
west’’.6 

The Bank advocate alluded to by Catterall was Porter, who 
said in his speech of February twenty-fifth that the demise 
of that institution would be a ‘‘deplorable inconvenience to 
which the merchants of New Orleans, and the whole commerce 
of the Western States, will be exposed. .. . Through all the 
States to the West, and particularly those of the Southwest, 
a large proportion of the planters and farmers require ad- 
vances in their crops, before they can be got ready for market. 
The merchants in those regions have not the means of making 
their advances, if unaided by a bank similar to that of the 
United States. But, for years back, the funds have been 
supplied by that institution for this purpose. Commercial 
houses, all through the Western States, having credit, and 
doing business with those of our city, have drawn late in 
the summer, or early in the autumn, ’'bills of exchange on New 


25 Ibid., p. 158. 
26 [bid., p. 158. 
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Orleans, and sold them to the branches established in their 
respective States. With the money drawn from this source, 
the planter and the farmer have been supplied, and the 
extent and value of this accommodation can only be judged 
by those who are acquainted with the habits and wants of the 
planting portion of the community. Its utility, however, did 
not stop here. A few months run around, the crops are gath- 
ered, delivered to the merchant, and transmitted to New 
Orleans for sale. There then happens what might be expected 
in all cases where considerations of personal advantage enter 
into the calculations we make of the future. It is found that 
the planter has estimated too largely his crop; he falls in 
debt to his merchant, and he in return has a balance against 
him in the city where the produce was sold. The bank steps 
in again, and purchases from the factor in New Orleans, a 
draft on the house in the Western country, and in that way 
enables the produce of a second crop to be got to market 
before payment is really demanded. What I now state, has 
been every year’s transaction for several years back; and I 
confess I see no means of supplying such an accommodation 
through State banks.’’ To the United States Bank Porter 
attributed the rapid development of the West as repre- 
sented in ‘‘crowds of steamboats’’, ‘‘growing cities’’, ‘‘cul- 
tivated fields’’, and ‘‘subdued forests’’.”’ 

‘““What Porter said’’, comments Catterall, ‘‘revealed 
clearly enough the whole situation, and a comparison of the 
figures for exchange bears out his statements.’’ Under such 
a system, ‘‘one debt was piled on top of another year after 
year and... final payment was still far in the future.’ 

But if Porter was correct in his analysis of the intricate 
credit system in the western States, he was biased in assign- 
ing the respousibility for the current distress. Though the 
cause of the present suffering was debatable, he could assure 
the Senate ‘‘that one thing has not produced it in New 
Orleans’’; contrary to a statement from Benton, the branch 
Bank in that city was not responsible for ‘‘the present scarcity 
of money’’ there. He denied that the Philadelphia Bank had 
sent orders to the New Orleans branch ‘‘prohibiting the pur- 
chase of drafts on the Western country’’. ‘‘Necessity, in- 
deed, produced by the removal of the deposites, and the 


27 Cong. Debates, 28 Cone... Ser pt. I, pp. 706-707 (Feb. 25, 1884). 
28 Catterall, op. cit., Pp. 139 
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threatening attitude assumed by the executive, prevented the 
purchase of western exchange to the same amount as for- 
merly, and compelled the bank to concentrate its funds’’ in 
eastern cities. Figures were then presented to show that the 
conduct of the New Orleans branch ‘‘under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which it was unexpectedly placed, [had] been 
liberal in a high degree.’ 


In reality the removal of deposits did, necessitate contrac- 
tion of loans on the part of the Bank, a policy begun on the 
thirteenth of August, 1833. Thenceforward until the follow- 
ing spring, various orders to contract discounts were sent 
out, the greatest reductions to take place in the West. By 
July, 1834, curtailing operations had practically ceased, and 
by the middle of September contractions were matter of 
history. The distress crisis reached critical proportions in 
May, it had greatly declined by July, and was over by Octo- 
ber.*° After concluding that Jackson ‘‘was responsible for 
the first contractions and for the sufferings resulting there- 
from,’ Catterall places the blame for the severity of the 
panic upon the Bank: 


‘‘The enormous reductions made by the bank were cer- 
tainly in excess of any possible danger, and were continued 
long after any such danger threatened. The president and 
company of the bank of the United States were, in fact, not 
only frightened by Jackson’s attacks, but angry; not only 
angry, but vindictive, and vindictive with calculation. They 
hoped to force a re-charter, or at least a restoration of the 
deposits, by exercising a monetary pressure upon the coun- 
try.’*? Undoubtedly Porter marshaled his facts and figures 
with a view of emphasizing the President’s responsibility, 


29 Louisiana Advertiser, March 24, 1884. This paper had already promised, a few 
days before, to print Porter's speech as soon as it arrived: “It is reported as having 
been characterized with beauty of language and great logical powers, and had the ad- 
vantage of having been listened to with great attention and interest.’’"—Ibid., March 
19, 1884. 

In explaining the status of the New Orleans branch, Porter said: “On the 4th of 
November, 1888, their notes and exchange, under discounts, were $6,110,577.57, and 
their public deposites at that time, were $596,029.06. On the 8rd of the next month their 
balances exhibited the same relative proportions. But on the 8rd of February, their 
notes under discount and exchange had increased to $8,759,518.45, and their deposites 
were $150,116.25; so that in ninety days preceding the 8rd of February, the Government 
had deprived the bank, as far as it could, of all means of accommodating the trade of 
our city; it had withdrawn four hundred and forty-six thousand dollars of the de- 

ites, which was nearly the whole, and during the same time the bank had extended 
lie aacnmodations to the public to the amount of two million six hundred and forty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and forty dollars beyond the sum lent out on the 8rd 
of November’.—Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, p. 706 (Feb. 25, 1884). 

ao Catterall, op. cit., pp. 814, 819, 827-828. 

ai Ibid., p. 298. 

as Ibid., p. 828. 
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and his statements and conclusions must therefore be dis- 
counted. 

As Porter sketched the services of the Bank to the west- 
ern country, he attempted to show how a deranged currency 
added to the difficulties of agriculturists. As a sugar planter, 
he could speak authoritatively upon their sorry plight. It 
was a problem to grow sugar cane, a tropical plant, in Louisi- 
ana. Several factors, especially a severe frost, had more 
than halved last year’s crop, and there had been poor yields 
during the two preceding years. A reduced supply from the 
West Indies together with an exhausted stock in the northern 
market, encouraged sugar planters to believe that they would 
be compensated by a high price for their diminished produc- 
tion. Yet, ‘‘under the operation of the late Executive 
orders’’, they could not dispose of their crop. Advices from 
New Orleans merchants, said Porter, ascribed the situation 
to ‘‘the depression of the money market’’, which caused re- 
tail grocers to reduce purchases eighty-five or ninety per cent 
as a result of decreased consumption.™ ‘‘So that the Louisi- 
ana sugar planter this year must pay a tax of from ten to 
fifteen dollars on each hogshead of sugar, in order that an 
experiment may be made by the Secretary of the Treasury.’™ 
Was it not ‘‘cruel mockery to the trader, merchant, or manu- 
facturer, who is made bankrupt by Government experiments, 
to be told that he should not be distressed; for that, although 
he is ruined in credit and hopes for the rest of his life, the 
republic will survive the disaster, and flourish again’’?* 

It was, however, a delusion to believe that an experiment 
was really in progress, the Louisiana Senator continued. The 
experiment had actually been made two decades earlier when 
the first Bank had been denied a recharter and a deranged 
currency resulted. Exactly the same arguments were offered 
against it that were now presented against the present Bank. 
After each point, Porter returned to the larger issue: the 
veto of the Bank bill and the removal of the deposits had 


ebro Ber Dotan cent to a cent and a bat per pound more than it is now pelling for.” 
tes, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, p. 708 (Feb. 25, 1884). 


bid. 
as Ibid., p. 709 (Feb. 25, 1884). 
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caused the current distress. He predicted that the time 
would soon arrive when the very men who prevented a re- 
charter would of necessity have to propose a bank themselves. 
Patriotism should ‘‘soar above party considerations’’, and 
that which would have to be done eventually should be 
speedily accomplished to relieve the panic. 

A short time later Porter wrote to a friend in New Orleans 
that he found speech-making ‘‘a very painful thing’’ after 
his fourteen years on the Bench. ‘‘I floundered through it 
as well as I could, & I have sent to the good people of your 
city a very faithful account of what I did say, & I hope they 
will approve the principles I laid down & assent to the facts 
I communicated to them.’*®’ After an exchange of letters, 
Porter wrote to the same individual: 

‘““You speak of my Speech—It does not deserve the name. 
I could easily have made one in the usual sense of the word, 
lengthy & sounding— ... covered with florid figures of 
speech as applicable to any other matter as that under con- 
sideration. But I intended what I said for practical effect 
in the interior of our State and from every thing I can learn 
I have not missed my object’’.*® A gubernatorial election 
was under way.” 

Soon after Jackson inaugurated his policy of removing 
the deposits, friends of the Bank retaliated by flooding Con- 
gress with memorials and petitions emphasizing distress 
created by it. ‘‘Every morning, for three months,’’ Benton 
recorded, ‘‘the presentation of these memorials, with speeches 
to enforce them, was the occupation of each House’’. Some 
of the distress was more apparent than real, and was manu- 
factured by Bank advocates to force the President to modify 
his attitude toward that institution. To the creation of this 
‘‘panie’’ of 1833-1834 both Louisiana Senators contributed. 
Their methods, like those of Clay, Webster, and other Whigs, 
with whom they acted in harmony, were interesting and 
amusing. On March 19, 1834, Waggaman presented a me- 
morial signed by numerous New Orleans merchants urging 
that the deposits be restored to the National Bank. He also 


- Ibid., pp. 714-715 (Feb. 25, 1884). 
7A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, April 2, 1884, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection, Library of Congress. 
38 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, May 8, 1884, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 
30 See chapter V. 
40 Benton, op. cit., vol. I, p. 416. 
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read several letters graphically depicting the severity of the 
money market in that city.*1 The signatures to the memorial 
presented by his colleague, said Porter, had been secured by 
circulating it among prospective signers, a method which 
some merchants believed improper because it lacked spon- 
taneity. The petition which he presented emanated from a 
public meeting which any one might freely attend. This 
memorial was entitled to consideration by the Senate, he 
explained, ‘‘because it comes from a very large portion of the 
population of an industrious, an enlightened, and an emi- 
nently commercial city. The Secretary of the meeting, him- 
self a person of great respectability, writes me, that it was 
the largest public assembly ever witnessed by him in that 
place, and the other advices which have reached me and my 
colleague speak of it as most numerously attended. It was 
composed of all classes and conditions of society, from the 
merchant whose annual transactions are to be estimated by 
millions, to the tradesman whose daily labor procures sub- 
sistence for himself and family, and it embraced all the intel- 
ligence which lies at these extremes, and between them.’ 


“Tt was entitled to consideration,’’ Porter continued, ‘‘for 
another reason: It was largely composed of that political 
party called Jackson men.’’** Although a Bank advocate, he 
did not exult in the change. He inferred ‘‘that the evil ef- 
fects which result from the attempt to prevent a re-charter of 
the United States Bank, must have shown themselves in New 
Orleans in a most striking and convincing aspect, to have 
induced this change in opinion. I press on the Senate that 
there can be no doubt of the force of the evidence which in- 
duced these men to abandon their prepossessions, honestly 
and sincerely entertained, and come to conclusions totally 
variant from those which they formerly reached on this sub- 
ject. And, sir, I feel, that if all the people in the United 


4i Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, pp. 1007-1018 (March 19, 1834). See also 
Louisiana Advertiser, April 2, 1884. 

42 Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, p. 1014 (March 18, 1834); Louisiana Adver- 
tiser, April 5, 1884. 

43 Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I. p. 1014 (March 19, 1834). Benton, op. cit., 
vol, I, pp. 415-416, presents a pungent account of the characteristics of such meetings: 
“The first step in this policy was to get up distress meetings—a thing easily done— 
and then to have these meetings properly officered and conducted. Men who had 
voted for Jackson, but now renounced him, were procured for president, vice-presidents, 
secretaries, and orators; distress orations were delivered; and, after sufficient exercise in 
that way, 2 memorial and a set of resolves, prepared for the occasion, were presented and 
adopted. .. . The meetings were sometimes held by young men; sometimes by old men: 
sometimes by the laboring, sometimes by the mercantile class; sometimes miscellaneous, 
and irrespective of party; and usually sprinkled over with a smart number of former 
Jackson-men, who had abjured him on account of this conduct to the bank.” 
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States, who really think as these memorialists now do, and 
once thought as they did, would only have the same magna- 
nimity to acknowledge their errors, that the country would 
be soon relieved from the evils under which it at present 
suffers,’ 

On June eleventh Porter wrote to Nicholas Biddle, Presi- 
dent of the National Bank, requesting a loan of two million 
dollars for relief in Louisiana. Biddle replied on the four- 
teenth that the matter would ‘‘receive immediate attention 
as soon as we hear from the Branch at New Orleans on the 
subject’’. Apparently he saw in Porter’s request an oppor- 
tunity to secure a favorable expression from the House on the 
restoration of the deposits. Clay’s resolution ‘‘requiring 
the public deposites to be made in the Bank of the United 
States and its branches after the Ist of July next,’ had 
been tabled by the lower Chamber, a decision which the alert 
Biddle regretted. He hoped, however, that that body would 
reconsider its decision. ‘‘If the House by however small a 
majority, were to order a restoration of the Deposits, no mat- 
ter whether it were vetoed or signed by the pres‘. it would 
not only relieve the Senate from the reproach of siding 
against the Pres‘. and the people—but it would establish such 
a relation between the Congress and the Bank, as would in- 
duce the latter to make great efforts to restore confidence 
and prosperity.’’ 

“‘Do you think it practicable to carry the resolutions?”’ 
Biddle queried. ‘‘The majority was 20 which requires a 
change of only 11 votes. . . . I think for instance I could ven- 
ture to say that if such a vote were secured, the Bank would 
feel no reluctance in giving one, or if necessary, two millions 
of loans to Louisiana as requested for her relief. This could 
be done because such a vote is peace and harmony & confi- 
dence between the Bank and the Congress. In truth I know 
of no way in which all the interest on the Western waters 
could be more immediately & substantially advanced than 
by such a vote, which it would be in the power of Eleven men, 
who are sent to Congress to promote these interests, to give 
in a few days. Could not that resolution be brought up? 
I should think there were men enough in the House to do 


44 Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, pp. 1015-1016 (March 19, 1884). 

4s This resolution passed the Senate Jute 4, 1884, by a vote of 28 to 16, both Louis- 
iana Senators voting in the affirmative.—Cong. ‘Globe, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 426, See also 
Lynch, op. cit., pp. 458-459. 
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that good service to their section of the country, even if it 
did cost them a frown at the Palace. If you suppose it is 
at all feasible & that I can promote it, have the goodness 
to let me know’’.* Whether Porter made the attempt is not 
of record, but the House did not pass the resolution. 


A few weeks before corresponding with Biddle about a 
loan to relieve Louisiana, Porter had been invited to dine with 
Philadelphia Irish. He was obliged to decline the invitation, 
but he penned a letter in which he stated his views upon cer- 
tain important political issues: 


‘*Tt would indeed, fellow-citizens,’’ he wrote, ‘‘have been 
a source of much more satisfaction to me to have been en- 
abled to approve the measures of the present administration 
of the General Government, than to find myself compelled 
to oppose them. The various matters, however, on which my 
judgment has concluded its course to be erroneous, dwindle 
into comparative insignificance, to the objections I enter- 
tained to the powers claimed by the President, for the execu- 
tive department of the government, in a late paper bearing 
his signature, and called by him a Protest. By that document 
we learn, that the President of the United States claims the 
right to hold under his control the public money, contrary 
to the will of a majority of the American people, or of their 
Representatives in the two Houses of Congress. It is true 
this power is not asserted by him in these words, but what 
he does assert, is identical with this proposition, and cannot 
be separated from it. For having now obtained the public 
moneys, by removing the deposites from the United States 
Bank, he says that they can only be taken from him by. a new 
law, which shall regulate their disposition for the future. To 
the enactment of such a law his own sanction is necessary, if 
it be passed by a majority, and not by two-thirds of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives. And if he is 
dissatisfied with the provisions, or unwilling to relax his 
grasp, he can and will veto it. So it is plain that he does 
virtually maintain the existence of a right in himself to hold 
the purse of the republic, contrary to the will of a majority 
of both Houses of Congress. 

as Nicholas Biddle to Alexander Porter, June 14, 1884, in R. C. McGrane, ed., The 


Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle dealing ‘with National Affairs, 1807-18hkh (New York, 
1919), pp. 285-236. 
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‘‘This cannot be in my judgment the true meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States. The illustrious men who 
framed that instrument, knew too well by the experience of 
the past, that the future would be most wretchedly provided 
for, if such a power was vested in any one man. The fatal 
error into which the President has been led, is to consider 
himself the depository and guardian of the public money, 
until a law be passed to deprive him of it; while it is clear 
on the contrary, that until a law ts enacted giving him such 
power, he cannot constitutionally exercise any control over 
the people’s money. I regard, therefore, the doctrine lately 
put forward by him, as unsound in principle, and leading to 
consequences which no patriot can contemplate without dis- 
may. In conjunction with the enlightened Statesmen now 
in the Senate of the United States, I shall, you may be as- 
sured, fellow-citizens, be found firmly resisting by all consti- 
tutional means such an extraordinary assumption of au- 
thority. The necessity for a vigorous resistance to it, is not 
diminished by conceding, that the Chief Magistrate has not 
the evil intention of destroying the liberties of his country. 
On the contrary the more virtuous the man who, through the 
influence of false councils and violent passions, sets a bad 
example, the more dangerous the precedent comes for pos- 
terity.’’47 


Subsequent events proved that Porter was unduly excited 
over Jackson’s control of public money. The Deposit bill, 
authorizing the head of the Treasury department to desig- 
nate one or more banks in each state and territory as reposi- 
tories of government funds, received the approval of the 
President. In the Senate the bill had the support of both 
Louisiana members.* 


47 National Gazette, May 1, 1834. On June 1, 1884, Porter wrote from Washington 
to J. B. Harrison that the House had voted to adjourn June 80, but that he did not 
believe business could be finished before July 15. “The Bill to regulate the manner and 
conditions on which the President shall keep the money in his Pet Banks, or rather in 
his own hands, has not yet been acted on in the Lower house. It will necessarily give 
rise to a great deal of discussion in both branches, & occupy us a considerable time”. 
~—Burton Harrison Collection. 

as In discussing the bill to regulate deposits in State banks, John Tipton of Indiana 
said in 1835 that he was certain the banks of his State ‘“‘would not pay one cent,—but 
that the government would be obliged to carry its moneys out of the State.’ Porter 
thought Tipton’s “remarks, a wretched commentary on what had been said last year, 
‘that the State banks could perform the services of the government better and cheaper 
io the Bank of the United States.’ *’—Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 296 (Feb. 26, 
1885). 
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Like other Whig Senators, Porter did not hesitate to 
defend the Bank and to ascribe all economic and financial 
woes to the veto of the recharter bill and the removal of the 
deposits. On March 23, 1836, in discussing the currency, he 
paid a glowing tribute to the Bank. History, he said, ‘‘did 
not present an instance where an institution, of the magni- 
tude of the United States Bank, and with the same extent 
of powers, had performed its functions with greater pro- 
priety. But that, instead of being brought before a court 
of justice where the evidence could have been heard in its 
defence, its deposites were taken from it in a manner unau- 
thorized by either the constitution or laws of the country... . 
The defence of that institution, by Senators opposed to the 
President, was not with a view to gain popularity. If they 
had wished to gain popularity, they would never have touched 
the subject of the United States Bank, for the popular feeling 
was always against moneyed institutions.’’ Legislatures 
granted charters freely to banks whose stock was nearly 
worthless, ‘‘from a want of prudence and discretion’’, but if 
such an institution prospered because of prudent manage- 
ment, ‘‘a cry was raised against it, and a charter refused.”’ 
Porter said that he and other Whigs had foretold that the 
destruction of the United States Bank would result in finan- 
cial distress. ‘‘But their authority was over-ruled, and the 
responsibility was assumed by another branch of the Govern- 
ment.’’*° 


With the passing of the National Bank, Porter con- 
tinued, every other such institution ‘‘was interested in issuing 
as much paper as was possible; and hence the great amount 
of paper in circulation.’’ Since the time when Benton had 
informed the Senate that Jackson would provide ‘‘a good 
metallic currency’’, Porter ‘‘had had transactions to the 
amount of forty or fifty thousand dollars, and had but ten 
half eagles during the whole summer, which he carried in his 
pocket as a matter of curiosity. He did not recollect what 
had become of them; but he supposed that, having no more 


49 Idem, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 252-253 (March 23, 1836). 
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bank notes to spend, he had spent them.’ Porter then 
‘‘urged the entire futility of establishing a metallic currency, 
although he believed that many of the friends of the adminis- 
tration had worked up their minds into the belief that we 
could have a gold currency. He controverted the position that 
the People, in sustaining General Jackson, condemned the 
Bank. They had sustained him from other motives, in spite 
of his opposition to the Bank. That doctrine amounted to 
this, that if a President adopts a particular measure, no mat- 
ter how erroneous, and was afterwards re-elected, it was to 
be regarded as an approval of it by the People. General 
Jackson was elected by them from an appreciation of all his 
qualifications together.’ 

Since the removal of the deposits, the Administration had 
been drifting toward hard money, a policy for which Thomas 
H. Benton was largely responsible. Exactly a month after 
Porter delivered the speech just discussed, the upper House 
considered the Missouri Senator’s resolution that ‘‘nothing 
but gold and silver ought to be received in payment for pub- 
lic lands’’ after a certain month and day of that year.®? Por- 
ter ‘‘referred to the relative amount of specie in the country, 
and sales of the public lands, to show that this measure was 
not going to have the tendency of correcting the evil.’™ 
Further, hard money currency, ‘‘though the safest, was not 
the best adapted to the wants of a commercial people... . 
Gold and silver currency necessarily wanted the capacity of 
extension, which was almost indispensable, to meet the fluc- 
tuations to which commerce was inevitably subject; and they 


50 The Washington Globe, March 29, 1886, asked: “Why is it that this gentleman 
has had but ‘ten half eagles?’ It is not because he could not get them, but, because he 
would not take them. Notice was given by us on more than one occasion, during the 
last session, that the Bank of the Metropolis was provided with gold to pay every mem- 
ber of Congress the full amount of his per diem and mileage allowance. Why did not 
Senator Porter, ‘as a matter of curiosity,’ take the whole which he was entitled to, in 
gold? We have since the present session commenced, given a similar notice, that the 
bank is provided with gold to pay every member their whole dues. Senator Porter will 
be paid this session not less than two thousand dollars. Let him take it in gold poy his 
landlord, his mechanics, and his servants, while here, in that coin; and when he goes 
home, pay his travelling expenses in gold also; in this way gratify the ‘curiosity’ of 
others. This he will not do, for, like the other bank, and bank paper Senators, he wishes 
to keep gold from the sight of the people; and wishes to prevent their ‘curiosity’ from 
being gratified.” 

51 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 258 (March 28, 1886). 

82 Ibid., p. 324 (April 28, 1836). 

ss I[bid., p. 827 (April 28, 1886). In reply to Ethan Shepley of Maine, Porter said 
that the Bank could not regulate the currency during its earlier years because of inex- 
perience. But when the Bank grew to “manhood” the currency became stationary. He 
then “cited the amount of its issues in different years from its first institution, and con- 
tended that the charges made against it, of filling the country at one time with its 
paper, and withdrawing it at another, was not supported by the facts during the period 
of twenty years.” Between 1820 and 1880, Porter said, the circulation had increased 
from forty-five millions to sixty-one millions; since 1880 the circulation had doubled. 
—Ibid.; Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, p. 1276 (April 28, 1886). 
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could not be expanded to supply the wants of a country 
which, every twenty-five years, was doubling its population, 
and more than quadrupling its wealth.’’ A well-regulated 
paper currency, on the other hand, imparted energy and fos- 
tered enterprise.™ 


The longest speech which Porter made in the Senate was 
in opposition to Benton’s Expunging resolution.” It was on 
March 28, 1834, that the Senate passed a resolution censuring 
the President for the unlawful and unconstitutional removal 
of the deposits from the National Bank.°® The Missouri 
Senator immediately ‘‘gave notice of his intention to move 
the expunction of the sentence from the journal, periodically 
and continually until the object should be effected, or his 
political life come to its end.’*’ Porter was equally deter- 
mined that the resolution of censure should remain. In 1835 
he objected to using time which should be devoted to ‘‘neces- 
sary business’’ for the discussion of Benton’s proposal. In 
March of the following year, Porter occupied the floor for 
two days ‘‘in answer to Mr. Benton’s harangue upon his Ex- 
punging Resolutions’’, as the National Gazette put it. ‘*The 
Judge’s speech is stated to have been no less amusing than 
able, and well it might have been, for never was there'a fairer 
field for fun than that afforded by the Missouri orator’s elo- 
quence.’*® Benton’s speech in favor of his resolution was 
published verbatim in the Globe, said the National Intelli- 
gencer, ‘‘with a promptitude which is accounted for by the 
near approach of the Virginia Elections. We have no doubt 
it will be industriously spread far and wide. It shall not be 
our fault if the reply to it is much behind the opening 
Speech.’ The Intelligencer then quoted a passage from 
Porter’s speech ‘‘which told with an irresistible effect.’ 


sa [bid., pp. 1276-1277 (April 28, 1886). 

88 The speech occupies 24 columns in the Cong. Debates, 24 Cong. 1 Sess., pt. I, pp. 
985-958 (March 22, 1886). 

5¢ The resolution passed the Senate by a vote of. 26 to 20, both Louisiana members 
voting in the affirmative. It reads: 

“Resolved, That the President, in the late executive proceedings in relation to the 
public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.” 

On the same day another resolution was adopted declaring that Taney’s reasons for 
removing the deposits were “unsatisfactory and insufficient.” This resolution passed, 
28 to 18, both Louisiana Senators voting in the affirmative——Cong. Debates, 28 Cong., 1 
Sess., pt. I, p. 1187 (March 28, 1884). 

57 Benton, op. cit., vol. I, p. 528. 

§8 Cong. Glebe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 824 (March 8, 18385). 

5° National Gazette, March 26, 1886. 

60 Daily National Intelligencer, March 24, 1836. 

61 This portion of the speech is quoted from the Cong. Debates, but the italics are 
supplied from the Cong. Glebe. 
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Tracing expunging precedents to their real origin, he cited 
the English example involving ‘‘the renowned and sapient 
King James the First, of blessed memory.’’ During his reign 
the House of Commons entered a protest upon its journal 
that it possessed all the ancient ‘‘liberties, franchises, and 
privileges of Parliament’’; that it had a right to discuss mat- 
ters of church and state freely and without fear of ‘‘impeach- 
ment, imprisonment, and molestation’’. But when the King 
learned of ‘‘this audacious avowel of right on the part of the 
Commons’’ to censure his acts, he ‘‘was extremely indignant; 
he dissolved the body, and calling for the journals, struck 
out the resolution with his own hand. 


‘‘Now, sir,’’ Porter continued, ‘‘I propose that we shall, 
in all things, conform to the right royal precedent. Let there 
be no half-way work. Let us carry out the glorious example 
in all its length, breadth, and proportions. 


‘‘Tf, however, the honorable Senator will not go the 
whole, I recommend to him to come as near it as he can, and 
I humbly submit to him, whether he had not better so amend, 
or rather so modify, his resolution that we may invite the 
President of the United States to visit this body, and be him- 
self the instrument by which this stain on our proceedings 
should be removed. I would propose such an amendment 
myself; but, as I would be compelled to vote against the 
resolution even so amended, I am afraid it would not be cour- 
teous to adopt such a course. But I again recommend to the 
honorable Senator to think of the matter, and give his pro- 
ceeding the shape I propose. The Senator, I see, signifies 
his dissent, and I fear we must swallow the dose as he has 
prepared it; but hoping that my suggestion might be favor- 
ably received, I had this morning, before coming here, carried 
out the whole scene in my own mind. 


‘‘T had imagined, sir, the Senate convened; the members 
in their seats; our faithful Secretary at his post. The ap- 
proach of the President is announced. Immediately our 
Sergeant-at-arms, a very grave and discreet person, . . . takes 
his station at, the door, and, in a distinct and firm tone, cries 
out, ‘The President of the United States.’ He enters. We 
rise from our seats, joy glistening in the eyes of his friends, 
dismay pictured on the countenances of his opponents. He 
traverses the room with a firm step and dignified air. You 
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[Van Buren, the Vice President] rise from your seat, sir, and 
receive him with that, grace and urbanity which so eminently 
distinguish you—you salute him with affectionate compla- 
cence. He answers your salutation with kindness and dignity. 
All eyes are fixed on you and him, and, more favored than 
other mortals, our vision is blessed at the same moment with 
the setting and the rising sun.” 

‘‘The preliminaries of reception passed over, and the 
bustle attending it terminated, a solemn silence prevails. 
You slowly rise from your seat—the President does the 
same. You pause for a moment, and cannot conceal the emo- 
tions which thé affecting scene gives rise to; you are, how- 
ever, at last composed, and you address the President in these 
words: 

‘* ‘Sire: The Senate of the United States have imposed on 
me the most agreeable duty of announcing to you the object 
which has induced them to request your presence in their 
chamber. Deeply impressed with the value of your services 
in the field and the cabinet; convinced that, under Divine 
Providence, you have rendered more services to mankind 
‘than any other mortal who has ever lived im the tide of 
tumes,’"* they are anxious to show their devotion to your 
person, and their sensibility to your fame. It is with grief 
they are under the necessity of saying that there is found 
on their journal a resolution of this body, which is unworthy 
of them and of you. That resolution declares that the Senate 
differ in opinion with you on the lawfulness and constitution- 
ality of one of your public acts—a declaration, sir, which 
they had no authority to make, and which is untrue, inasmuch 
as it dissents from the opinion of you, the wisest and the 
best. The Senate have resolved that it shall be expunged 
from their journals, as a warning to posterity that this branch 
of the Legislature shall, in all time hereafter, keep within 
its constitutional powers, and express no opinion on any act 
of the Chief Magistrate. The Senate have considered, sir, 
that it would be more grateful to you, and more conformable 
to precedents drawn from the purest periods of British his- 
tory, that you should expunge this odious resolution with 
your own hand. The manner in which the expurgation should 
be effected is left entirely to your own discretion. To erase 


62 Van Buren was Jackson's candidate for the succession. 
63 A quotation from Benton's speech. 
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the resolution, by drawing black lines arownd it, is the mode 
preferred by many of your friends, and particularly by that 
distinguished and high-minded body, the Virginia Legisla- 
ture. I present you, sir, this pen, that it may, in your own 
hand, avenge your wrongs, and shall only further say, sir, 
that this is the happiest and proudest moment of my life. 
It is glory enough for any one man!’ ”’ 

The Louisiana Senator then ironically described the ac- 
count which would appear in the Globe the next morning 
from the pen of Francis P. Blair, ‘‘embracing the interview 
between the President and the Vice President, and the 
praise awarded to the gentleman from Missouri. . . for his 
instrumentality in accomplishing the object of expunging.’’™ 

‘‘Sir,’’ said Porter, in closing this part of his speech, ‘‘I 
had also run out the gracious answer which the President 
would have made to this loyal and affectionate address, but I 
felt I was treading on ground which I could not approach, 
and I therefore abandoned it.’’© 
_ More seriously, Porter ‘‘took the ground that the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri... was unsound, illegal, 
and unconstitutional. It was not an attempt to impair the 
records of this, but the records of a former Senate. It was 
a momentous question, that must seriously impress the mind 
of every Senator present; and if the principle involved in the 
resolution should be carried out, it must place the records 
of the country since the formation of the Government at the 
mercy of those who, from time to time, might be sent here.’’ 
Benton ‘‘had labored to show that the resolution proposed 
to be expunged was unconstitutional. Mr. P. said the con- 
stitution did not say that a record should be kept of the con- 
stitutional acts alone, and the unconstitutional acts were 
guarded by it as much as acts that were constitutional. The 
framers of the constitution intended the records of the Senate 
should be a beacon to warn, as well as a light to direct. It 
was his purpose to discuss the merits of this question which 
were in a small compass, and to leave out of view the panic 
makers, Bank of the United States, the President and all his 
glory, as subjects entirely unconnected with it.’? Porter 


. lane paragraph is recorded only in the Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 248 (March 
22, 1886 

6s Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Piet pt. I, pp. 948-045 (March 22. 1886); Appendix 
to the Cong. Globe, a oe ng., 1 -. DP. 517 (March 22, 1886); Daily National Intellt 
gencer, March 24, 188 
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then ‘‘quoted that clause of the constitution relating to the 
keeping of a journal.’’ His interpretation of the words, 
‘“ “Keep a journal of the Senate,’ was to record and preserve 
the proceedings of the Senate.’ If true, the purpose of 
Benton’s ‘‘resolution was to deface and obliterate them, which 
was disobeying that constitution which they were sworn to 
support. And if the principle was established and carried 
out, it would place the power to obliterate the journals in the 
hands of any party that might be in power, and might be 
resorted to as a means of revenge.’’ Porter agreed with 
Benton that there were precedents from parliamentary prac- 
tice in England, ‘‘but contended that they had no constitu- 
tional injunction that each House should keep a journal of 
its proceedings there, as was the case here.’’ Further, ‘‘He 
maintained that the Senate as a legislative body, existed in 
fact but two years, and he denied the existence of any right 
or power to touch the journals of a body that had gone before 
them, whatever opinions might be entertained in regard to 
altering their own journal, and quoted the language of the 
constitution, which used the term, House of Representatives 
and a Senate—and not the Senate; . . . They had, in his 
opinion, just as much right to take a leaf out of the journal 
of the House of Representatives, as out of the Senate. 


‘If there was any law in this District, punishing as a 
criminal act the defacing of records, and the Secretary of the 
Senate should be prosecuted for it, what law could be cited 
in his defence? They would find no law to justify him.’ 


ee Porter contended that although a word might have several uses, it had only one 
meaning “in application to any one object. ... Let us take, by way of illustration, the ex- 
pression keep a horse. We will suppose the Senator to have delivered his to a livery 
stable to be kept. He calls for him some time after, and the owner of the stable tells him 
that the animal has perished for want of food. Reproach instantly follows this breach 
of engagement, and it would not be appeased, I hazard nothing to say, by the keeper 
showing the honorable gentleman that, according to Webster’s or any other dictionary, 
the verb keep has a variety of senses, and that one of them perfectly justified him in 
his notion that he was not obliged to give the horse food. .. . So, sir, if he gave a friend 
a bundle of papers to keep, and, when he called for the deposite, should be told that, 
according to the best philologists, keep, among its thirty-six significations, meant to 
supply with the necessaries of life, and, finding the book refuse all sustenance, he had 
thrown it away as utterly incorrigible, would not the honorable Senator consider the 
excuse for non-delivery a great refinement! So, too, sir, if some thirty years since, 
when the Senator from Missouri and myself first became acquainted on the banks of 
the Shawanee, (whose beautiful Indian appellation is lost in the prosaic one of Cum- 
berland,) a lock of hair had been bestowed on him by lady's love, to be kept until 
they again met, and, on her calling for the dear pledge, he had informed her that hia 
promise to keep did not bind him to preserve, because one of the meanings of the 
word was to pasture; would she not, sir, have considered the gentleman more learned 
than true—a gay deceiver—and a great hair-splitter?"—Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., 
pt, I, p. 986 (March 22, 1886). 

67 This summary of Porter's speech is available in CONE. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., se 
248 (March 22, 1886). See also, for more details, Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, 
Ppp. 985-946 (March 22, 1886). 
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At this point Porter found himself so much exhausted that 
further consideration of the subject was postponed until next 
day. When he resumed, he elaborated some of the arguments 
of the preceding day and then showed that the expunging 
case of 1806, which Benton had cited as a precedent, was not 
applicable to the present question. He ‘‘argued that the 
minutes of the Secretary did not become the journal of the 
Senate until they were read by him the next morning under 
the sanction of the Senate. In the case cited, the proceedings 
were expunged on the same day that they were minuted down 
by the Secretary, and had not yet received the sanction of 
the Senate.’’ The remainder of Porter’s argument was 
largely political in spite of his non-partisan declaration of 
the preceding day. Benton had contended that ‘‘the oppo- 
sition could not shelter themselves under a plea that there 
was no wrong or criminal motive imputed to the President 
by their resolution charging him with acting in derogation 
of the constitution and laws. As for himself ... he never 
for one moment intended in the vote he gave on that resolu- 
tion to ascribe to the President a false or a bad motive; but 
he believed he (the President) had done it under the influence 
of strong passions wrought up by others less pure than him- 
self, and that he no doubt thought he was doing right.’’ Ben- 
ton’s speech, he told the Senate, ‘‘might be divided into two 
parts; one of which was in praise of General Jackson, and 
the other in the vituperation of the United States Bank.’’ 
Porter had no objection to the first, but it seemed that Ben- 
ton had ‘‘adopted the adage, that to lay the plaster on thick 
was sure to make some stick’’. Nor could he agree that 
‘‘Jackson had done more good than all the politicians in the 
world,’’ for he could name an imposing list from Cicero to 
Franklin all of whom had made notable contributions.“ The 
rest of Porter’s speech was mainly a defence of the Bank, 
which has found treatment elsewhere. 

James Buchanan, devotee of Andrew Jackson, asserted 
that Porter ‘‘confessedly made the ablest speech on the other 
side of the question’’, and that the Louisiana Senator’s argu- 
ment had ‘‘shaken, but not removed,’’ his own conviction.” 
The New Orleans Bee, which was no longer so hostile to Por- 


68 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 252 (March 28, 1886); Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 
1 — pt. I, pp. 946-958 (March 28, 1886). 
9 John Bassett Moore, ed., The Works of James Buchanan, 12 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1908- “1911), vol. III, p. 186. 
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ter as it had been two vears earlier, reported: ‘‘Mr. Porter’s 
speech in reply to Mr. Benton on the expunging resolution, 
is characterized by great force and humour. He was heard 
with great apparent gratification by all present.’’° The 
Washington Globe did not comment editorially upon Porter’s 
speech, but the issue of April seventh said: 

‘“‘The speech of Mr. Leigh, ™ taken in conjunction with 
that of Mr. Porter, may be assumed to have placed before the 
public the defence of the Bank whig Senators, and exhibited 
the case upon which they mean to rely. The defence consists 
of two parts, the first of which was well known before; but 
the second must excite astonishment every where, and espe- 
cially among the unsophisticated, and we must now be per- 
mitted to say, the deluded followers of these Bank whig 
Senators. The first point is to raise a panic about the 
destruction of the journal, as they please to term it, although 
there is no destruction of any thing; and the second is to take 
refuge under the innocency of President Jackson, and to deny 
out and out that any offence or crime whatever was imputed 
to him!’’” 

At the next session of Congress, after Porter had resigned 
his seat in the Senate, Benton succeeded in securing the 
needed majority and the Expunging resolution was adopted. 
That Porter was in earnest in his opposition cannot be 
doubted. After the Whig victory of 1840 he wrote to John 
J. Crittenden who was slated to enter Harrison’s cabinet as 
Attorney General: 

‘‘T hope you (the thing will be most appropriate from you) 
will not fail during this session to offer a resolution declaring 
that infamous expunging business, to have been a gratuitous, 
palpable, & unnecessary violation of the Constitution, & that 
it is never to be drawn into precedent hereafter. I think the 
public interests imperatively demand such a step, & tho’ the 
measure may grate a little on friends Rives & Tallmadge, yet 
I do not see how it can be avoided’’.” 

A faint echo of the Expunging controversy was heard 
during the brief period of Whig control. In August, 1842, 


10 New Orleans Bee, April 7, 1836. 

71 Benjamin W. Leigh, United States Senator from Virginia. 

122 Washington Globe, April 7, 1836. The issue of March 24, 1886, contains a por- 
tion of Porter’s speech of the end, and the issue of the 25th contains a report of his 
conctusine. statement of the 28rd 

Porter to John i Crittenden, Oak Lawn, Jan. 2, 1841, in the Crittenden 
Papers, A tiprars of Congress 
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Richard H. Bayard, Whig Senator from Delaware, followed 
instructions from his Legislature and proposed to rescind the 
Expunging resolution. He did not urge consideration of it 
then because of press of business, but promised to call it up 
at the next session. Benton offered an amendment substi- 
tuting paragraphs praising ex-President Jackson for his 
courageous opposition to the Bank and asserting that the 
Expunging resolution expressed the will of the people.™ 
Early in the next session, Bayard presented his rescinding 
resolution and Benton his amendment, but the issue was never 
discussed.” Whigs were beginning to learn that some aspects 
of Jacksonian Democracy had become a permanent part of 
American political life. 


14 Cong. Globe, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., 977 (ane. 31, 1842). 
16 Idem, 8 Sess., p. 89 twee 8, 1842); Les (Dec. 12, 1842). When the resolution 
came up on the calendar, beet ag te lscuasine of it as many Senators, including 


Benton, Pataeb? abeent. 18, 1842). Later attempts were made at this 
session to set a peat for r diacassing au but all were ineffectual. It is apparent that 
Bayard himself had no enthusiasm f 


CHAPTER IV 


UNITED STATES SENATE—MINOR INTERESTS 


Although Porter concentrated upon the Bank and the 
currency, he was interested in a number of other issues dur- 
ing his senatorial career. He demanded a judicial system 
that would more adequately serve western states, and he ad- 
vocated improved frontier defense. He sought better mail 
service between New Orleans and the East and a new custom- 
house for the Crescent City. His duties as a member of the 
Committee on Private Land Claims consumed much of his 
time, and he was also vitally interested in the disposition of 
the public lands. In his attitude toward slavery agitation 
he was a typical Southerner; in his view of internal, improve- 
ments a representative Westerner. Political expediency was 
probably a factor in determining his opposition’ to the irregu- 
lar entrance of Michigan and Arkansas into the Union. These 
and other questions will now be considered in turn. 

Porter’s service on the Louisiana Bench stimulated an 
interest in a plan to extend the Federal circuit court system 
to the western states. As new commonwealths were estab- 
lished beyond the mountains, old circuits were not expanded 
nor were new ones created. Every president from Madison 
to Jackson recommended an increase in the number of justices 
and circuits, but Congress rejected all such propositions 
‘‘owing to its unwillingness to allow the new appointments 
to be made by the existing President.’ In August, 1834, 
Van Buren called Jackson’s attention to the injustice suffered 
by western states; ‘‘the wonder is’’, he said, ‘‘that they have 
submitted to it so quietly. Neither party has hitherto been 
willing to incur the responsibility of increasing the number 
of Judges, or are both unwilling to leave to its adversary the 
appointment of new ones. It is to one, or both of these 
causes that this unequal and unjust state of things has been 
allowed to continue.’’ The appointment of a successor to 
Justice William Johnson should be delayed, the Vice Presi- 
dent suggested, until Congress had opportunity to reorganize 
the circuits. No new circuits were necessary, for the existing 


1 Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1926), vol. II, p. 89. 
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ones in older states were too small, ‘‘and the whole business 
can be easily done by seven judges.’ Three months later he 
learned that there might soon be a second vacancy, for it 
was rumored that Gabriel Duval contemplated resigning. 
Again he addressed Jackson on the opportunity for reorga- 
nization. Maryland could be included in Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s circuit, and new ones could be created in the Southwest 
and the Northwest for appointees to the two vacancies on 
the Bench.’ 

In February, 1835, a bill was introduced in the Senate 
creating a new western circuit composed of six states. Such 
a circuit, said Benton, extending from Lake Michigan to the 
Gulf of Mexico, would be a mockery and a monstrosity. How 
was the judge to be transported from the frigid to the torrid 
zone? ‘‘By steam! There is no steam to effect it.’’ An 
overland journey from Lake Michigan to New Orleans would 
be most inconvenient. ‘‘He thought we ought to wait for 
organizing this circuit till we have arrived at a greater art 
in aerial navigation. Or perhaps the judge might in his 
journeys south, be transported by one of those flights of wild 
geese, which periodically emigrate from the north, if he could 
manage to have his car attached to them.’’ Moreover, the 
bill would not remedy one of the chief defects of the present 
organization, for a judge appointed from the northern end of 
the circuit would have no knowledge of the civil law. By all 
means there should ‘‘be a judge on the Supreme Court bench 
from Louisiana.’’ He was therefore willing that Missouri 
should wait; the new circuit should be composed of the three 
southwestern States—Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana.‘ 

Porter ‘‘thanked the gentleman from Missouri for forego- 
ing the benefits of the proposed system, and giving it to the 
southwest’’. The existing arrangement was so grievous, he 
said, that it could not be tolerated much longer. ‘‘In Louisi- 
ana, the whole of our jurisprudence is based upon the civil 
law; but what is her situation? When her cases are tried and 
brought to the Supreme Court, there is not a judge on the 
bench who has any knowledge of it.’’ If the amendment did 
not prevail, he was in favor of the original bill, but he pre- 

2 John Spencer awe Psi Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 6 vols. (Washing- 
ton, 11826-1983), vol. V, p. 


. ag Mutobe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 279 (Feb. 23. 1885). See also Warren, op. cit., 
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ferred a southwestern circuit embracing Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama, and a northwestern circuit consisting of 
Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana.’ The bill was so amended® 
and on February twenty-fourth it passed the Senate by a 
vote of thirty-one to five. It abolished the fourth district by 
attaching Maryland to the fifth and Delaware to the third, 
and two new western circuits were created.’ 


In the meantime the problem of reorganization had be- 
come inextricably associated with the confirmation of Roger 
B. Taney as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. He 
was nominated by Jackson on January 15, 1835, following the 
resignation of Duval earlier in the month. ‘‘The Whigs, 
aided by Calhoun’s adherents,’’ says Charles Warren, ‘‘had 
refused to confirm Taney as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
this appointment to the Bench, which they regarded as a 
reward for Taney’s ‘servility,’ seemed to them an unbearable 
act of effrontery on the part of the President.’ Knowing 
that the division in the Senate would be close, opponents of 
the Administration sought to evade a vote on confirmation 
by an act which would make Taney ineligible for the office. 
In reorganizing the circuit court system the West might be 
provided for ‘‘without enlarging the number of Judges on 
the Court, through the device of combining the States in 
Judge Duval’s circuit, Maryland and Delaware, with the 
Third circuit which then consisted of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. As Judge [Henry] Baldwin represented on the 
Court the proposed consolidated circuit, the possibility of 
Taney’s confirmation would be automatically disposed of.’” 
That Webster approved, the plan is established by a letter to 
Jeremiah Mason, February 1, 1835: ‘‘Mr. Taney’s case is 
not yet decided. A movement is contemplated to annex Dela- 
ware and Maryland to Judge Baldwin’s circuit, and make a 
circuit in the West for the judge now to be appointed. If 
we could get rid of Mr. Taney, on this ground, well and good; 
if not, it will be a close vote.’”° The Reorganization bill 
failed to pass the House, where Jackson’s friends insisted 


s Ibid., p 280 (Feb. 28. 1885). 

6 Ibid., p. 281 (Feb. 28, 1885). 

7 Ibid., p. 286 (Feb. 24, 1835). 

s Warren, op. cit., vol. I, p. 798. See also Bernard Steiner, Life of Roger Brooke 
Taney (Baltimore, 1922), p. 179. 

9 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 800-801. 

10 Daniel Webster to Jeremiah Mason, Washington. se Ps 1835. in C. H. Van 
Tyne, ed., The Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), p. 
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that ‘‘its effect is to despatch a Judge’’ and thus ‘‘relieve 
the Senate of a responsibility imposed upon them by the con- 
stitution.’"? On March third, the last day of the session, the 
Senate voted indefinite postponement of Taney’s nomina- 
tion.” 

Many of the criticisms that emanated from the Whig press 
or from prominent members of the party ‘‘were due to the 
partisan spirit of the times and not to doubt of Taney’s legal 
qualifications’’. That Porter’s motive in pressing ‘‘with such 
earnestness the creation of a new circuit’? was prompted 
partly by political expediency cannot be doubted. He had 
earlier voted against confirming Taney as Secretary of the 
Treasury ; he now opposed his elevation to the Supreme Court 
Bench. He would therefore eliminate the Fourth circuit 
and force ‘‘Jackson to give us a proper person.... We should 
have succeeded had it not been for the infamous conduct of 
the House of Representatives the last few days of the ses- 
sion. It gave us Jacksonism in all its beauties—Such black- 
guard detestable scenes I never beheld. Next year the Senate 
will be with Jackson & then the whole flood gate of corruption 
will be wide opened on us.’ 

The Reorganization bill was introduced again at the next 
session of Congress, and was discussed in the Senate on Janu- 
ary fourth and sixth, 1836. Frontier portions of older states 
also lacked the benefits of the circuit court system, and an 
attempt was made to remedy that situation by a general reor- 
ganization plan. Silas Wright of New York proposed an 
amendment providing that the northern portion of his State 
should be included in a circuit. James Buchanan desired 
that the system be extended to western Pennsylvania, but 
suggested a separate bill embracing the desires of New York 
and Pennsylvania..* Porter also opposed Wright’s pro- 

11 The words are those of Richard B. Carmichael, a Representative from Maryland.— 
Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess. p. 291 (Feb. 25, 1885). The United States Telegraph, 
March 6, 1885, said: “This bill has been claimed as an act of justice to the West and 
Southwestern States. It was urged by Mr. Adams and then defeated only because the 
majority was unwilling to trust him with the nomination of Judges. It was again urged 
by Genera! Jackson and again defeated for the same reason; and now an occasion having 
arisen whereby the system may be extended by merging the Fourth Circuit and adding 
another Judge, reluctant as the opponents of the Administration were to place the 
power of filling that body in the hands of the present President, they were induced to 
yield to the just demands of this long neglected section, and the Judiciary bill was 
passed by a vote of 85 to 1. It, too, was permitted to sleep the sleep of death. And 
why? Because the nomination of Roger B. Taney was superceded by it.”—Quoted in 
Warren, op. cit., vol. I, p. 802, footnote No. 1. 

12 Warren, op. cit., vol. I, p. 802, footnote No. 2. 

13 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, March 8, 1885, in the Burton Harrison 


Collection. 
14 Moore, ed., op. cit., vol. II, pp. 445-447. 
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posal because this and other amendments would embarrass 
the passage of the bill. He was in favor of the change, but 
he believed it should be embodied in a separate bill so that 
western states might profit from immediate adoption. But 
Wright pressed his amendment and Porter voted for it, 
largely because if he did not the forty-two members of the 
lower House from New York might vote against the bill. 
Wright’s amendment was adopted and the bill passed the 
Senate on January sixth by a vote of thirty-eight to one. 
Before voting Benton said he ‘‘objected to seeing the judges 
a debating body, though he should wish to see as many judges 
as twelve.’’ John M. Clayton hoped the number would never 
exceed nine, and Porter observed that ‘‘although twelve men 
might be stronger than six, he could never believe that they 
were wiser.’”® 

Again the bill failed in the House, but on March 3, 1837, 
after Porter had resigned his senatorship, an act was passed 
which increased the number of associate justices from six to 
eight and established two new western circuits. On the 
same day Jackson appointed William Smith of Alabama 
for the newly created southwestern circuit,” but he declined 
the office. Soon after Van Buren became president, he ap- 
pointed John McKinley, of the same State, and he accepted. 
Both selections were approved in general by the Bar, but 
Whig politicians had already made up their minds that they 
could expect no satisfactory appointments from Democratic 
presidents.* Porter was sorely disappointed, or professed 
to be, and poured forth his lamentations to John J. Critten- 
den: ‘‘Was there no body to open his mouth for poor Louisi- 
ana when old Smith was made circuit judge here? But bad 
as he was, he was a Mansfield I am told, in comparison with 
the vulgar, illiterate, slang whanging Demagogue [John Mc- 
Kinley] they have given us in his place. I am beginning to 
think that the greatest evil which flows from Party spirit 
is the selection of incompetent & unworthy persons for the 
judiciary & other Branches of the Government. People can 
stand bad laws, until they correct them. But the invidious 
evils which flow from a corrupt administration of both good 


18 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 67-69 (Jan. 4, 1836). 

16 Ibid., p. 72 (Jan. 6, 1886). 

17 This was the Ninth circuit and consisted of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
the Eastern district of Louisiana.—Appendix to Cong. Debates, 24 Sess., 2 Cong., Laws of 
the United States, p. 22. 

18 For a discussion of these appointments, see Warren, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 40-41. 
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& bad legislation, cannot be so remedied—& is I am con- 
vinced a more dangerous, and more lasting evil.’’® 

In the meantime, Porter attempted to secure a satisfac- 
tory appointment to the office of Federal District judge at 
New Orleans. In view of a probable vacancy, he desired to 
block the assignment of Henry Carleton, whose judicial 
ability had apparently made no favorable impression upon 
Porter.” A native of Virginia, Carleton graduated at Yale 
in 1806, migrated to Mississippi and later settled in New 
Orleans. There he served as infantry lieutenant under Jack- 
son during the War of 1812, and thus became a political pro- 
tégé. In 1832 he was appointed United States District At- 
torney,”* and now in 1835 Porter anticipated his elevation to 
a Federal judgeship unless he prevented it. Having been 
informed by a New Orleans friend in December, 1834, that 
Judge William Harper intended to resign in the spring, Por- 
ter urged that he retire at once that the vacancy might be 
filled before the adjournment of Congress. ‘‘Personally I 
can do nothing with the President’’, he wrote to J. B. Harri- 
son. ‘‘The silly fools at home have persuaded him that I am 
at the head of the opposition in our State—and he conse- 
quently looks terribly askance at me. But I can advise you 
on the only plan by which you can succeed. You are a Vir- 
ginian and your countrymen are much to their credit very 
clannish. Can you not operate through Virginia on some 
of the Virginia Jackson men in Congress?—Have you no 
means of touching & inter’ting Ritchie” on your behalf— 
Above all can you do nothing with Martin Gordon?® I sup- 
pose he will be in favor of Carleton who is a candidate for 
all offices, but perhaps the Virginia feeling may do some- 
thing.’’ By all means Democratic members of the Legislature 
should protest. ‘‘If you can get a good share of Jackson 
hands in your favor from Louisiana—and make it a subject 
of doubt or hesitation with the President, leave the rest to 
me. I can enlist plenty of Jackson Senators to your ban- 
ner. 7924 


19 A, Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, July 2, 1887, in the Crittenden Papers. 

20 “Carleton ought not to be appointed his brother in law has large claims against 
the United States, & it is not proper the Bench should be filled by a man who cannot 
try the evils penn i appointment] will give rise to’.—-A Porter to J. B. Harrison, 
Washington, Dec. 24, 1884, in the Burton Harrison Collection. 

21 The Celebration of the Centenary of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, p. 62. 

22 Thomas Ritchie, editor of the Richmond Enquirer. 

23 A member of the “Custom House Coterie’’. ; 

24 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, Dec. 24, 1834, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 
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Two weeks later Porter addressed a second letter to Har- 
rigson on the subject: ‘‘The General will fill the vacancy ... 
by some one of his most devoted favorites—Carleton I have 
no doubt will be the man if he should desire it unless we 
should be here when the vacancy occurs—& be able to avert 
so pregnant a curse upon the State’’. Harper™ himself 
should be interviewed. Is not he ‘‘adverse to see Carleton 
appointed? . . . Could he not be persuaded to withdraw at 
once? Cannot [John] Slidell do something with him to induce 
him to give up at once? See the latter & have some conver- 
sation with him. The only chance of a good appointment is 
through the Senate & its influence will be nothing if we are 
called on to act on a recess appointment.’’ Porter concluded 
by saying that he had spoken to several of his ‘‘ Jackson 
friends on the subject, & they have promised to exert them- 
selves to get us a good judge.’** Harper did not resign, 
however, and although Carleton was not appointed to a 
Federal judgeship, he was elevated to the State Supreme 
Court two years later, much to Porter’s chagrin.” 


Porter was interested in frontier defense first, because 
of the presence of Indians in large numbers on the borders 
of Louisiana, and second, because of the proximity of the 
Texan war for independence. On May 4, 1836, Benton re- 
ported a bill authorizing the President to accept the services 
of volunteers for the defense of the frontiers.% Porter sup- 
ported it because he believed the military force should be 
enlarged. ‘‘Its numbers were not greater now’’, he said, 
‘‘than they were ten years ago, and since that time our popu- 
lation had vastly increased, our frontier had been extended 
in the same space of time in still greater proportion, and 
was necessarily weakened as it was enlarged.’ 

With the accession of Jackson to the presidency a new 
Indian policy was inaugurated. He asserted that attempts 
to maintain independent tribal governments within state boun- 
dary lines would receive no support from him. Following his 
recommendation that southern Indians be removed across 
the Mississippi, Congress in 1834 established Indian Terri- 


bed rere William Harper, a former Federalist. 
ée noc Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, Jan. 6, 1885, in the Burton Harrison 


37 he served from April 1, ae to Feb. 1, 1889.—The Celebration of the Centenary 
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tory in the Arkansas valley. Already as a result of the 
President’s policy, the Creeks, Chickasaws, and Choctaws had 
sold their lands to the United States government and agreed 
to remove, and in 1835 the powerful Cherokees negotiated a 
cession treaty and began migration to the newly created Ter- 
ritory.*° 
It was this Indian policy, Porter declared, that necessi- 
tated an augmented army. The removal of these several 
parcels from Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi to the fron- 
tiers of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana was ‘‘a policy 
which he should ever deplore. . . . In their original location 
they were circled on every side by a white population, which 
ensured their good conduct, and restrained their propensity 
to war. They were now placed on an extended frontier, 
thinly settled, where’’ they ‘‘were liable to be excited to hos- 
tilities, ruinous to themselves in the end, but destructive to 
the borders exposed to their first outbreak. It was humanity, 
therefore, as well as true economy, to place a force on our 
frontiers which would hold them in check, and be ready to 
crush their first movements.’** Under present conditions, 
‘it only required some master spirit among them—some Te- 
cumseh—to stir up a war which would carry blood and deso- 
lation from the Mississippi to the banks of the Sabine.’ 
Tribes in that region were incapable of waging ‘‘prolonged 
warfare’’, but ‘‘sudden outbreaks’’ were always disastrous. 
‘‘The people do not ask that kind of protection which comes 
after their homes are destroyed, and their plantations de- 
.vastated. The protection they ask is that which will prevent 
those evils.’”*4 
In discussing an appropriation for the Indian Depart- 
ment for the year 1836, Senator Hugh L. White of Tennessee 
contended that an item of forty thousand dollars be used to 
remove Wisconsin Indians only if they agreed to settle south 
of the Missouri river. If the plan ‘‘was to place these Indians 
on the immediate borders of Missouri,’’ Porter observed, 
‘‘the honorable Senators who so ably represented that State 
could better judge than himself, whether they would be 
agreeable neighbors. For his part, he was opposed to the 
30 Frederic Austin Ogg, The Reign of Andrew Jackson (Allen Zohmeons ed., Chronicles 
of America, 50 vols.. New Haven, 1918-1921, vol. XX), pp. 214-215. 
31 Appendia to the Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 885 (May $ 1836). 


32 Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. II, p. 1804" (April 27, 1886 
33 Ibid., p. 1755 (June 10, 1886). 
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removing any more Indians to the borders of Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana’’. Back of this initial attempt to 
remove northwestern Indians to the Southwest were the 
speculators, Porter asserted, ‘‘who were anxious to get the 
Indian titles to their lands extinguished. This continually 
extinguishing Indian titles, while they had such large quan- 
tities of lands of the best quality yet unsold, benefitted no 
one but the speculator, who believed that he could more 
readily get purchasers for the new lands, and that greater 
fortunes could be made by them’’. When Robert J. Walker 
declared that the removal of the Choctaws from Alabama and 
Mississippi had benefited Louisiana because they had helped 
to protect her frontier, Porter replied that ‘‘if the people 
of the States of Mississippi and Alabama loved these Indians 
so, they ought not permit them to pass beyond the lines of 
their States. He apprehended there would be nothing but 
‘weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth,’ on account of the 
dear Choctaws being removed away beyond the Missouri 
river; but he contended, however, that whatever might be 
the state of their feelings now towards the whites, there was 
no certainty as to what it might be in the coming generation 
or a hundred years hence.’™* 

Porter was also in favor of strengthening the frontier be- 
cause of the conflict in the neighboring province of Texas. 
With the fortunes of the Texans in their struggle with Mexico, 
there was much concern in the United States. Louisiana in 
particular was vitally interested, not only because the proxi- 
mity of the contest might result i in its extension to adjacent 
portions of the United States, but also because of lucrative 
commercial relations between New Orleans and Mexico. 
Karly in 1836, General E. P. Gaines was stationed on the 
Louisiana frontier with orders to proceed to Nacogdoches, 
fifty miles beyond the Sabine, if conditions warranted. The 
American desire for Texas undoubtedly accounts in part for 
his movements along the border with danger from Indians 
as a pretense.% 

Information which reached the United States from Texas 

34Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 888 (May 18, 1836). White's amendment was 
eee the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. It did not become 

35 For the interest of New Orleans in the Texan war, see James E. Winston, “New 
Orleans and the Texas Revolution,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, vol. X, pp. 817-354 
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was always belated and frequently unreliable. ‘‘By the last 
intelligence received from that quarter,’’ Porter told the 
Senate on May fourth, two weeks after San Jacinto, ‘‘it ap- 
peared that the war which had for some time raged in one 
of the Mexican provinces was about to be brought close to 
ourselves. The inhabitants of Texas were flying from their 
country, and taking refuge within the State of Louisiana, and 
their enemies, flushed with victory, were close and hot in 
their pursuit.’’ He did not believe that Santa Anna would 
cross the Sabine, but the Alamo and similar events had 
caused Americans to ‘‘become painfully excited’’, and there 
was danger of collision between our troops and those of 
Mexico; ‘‘it required only a spark to put the combustible 
materials now on our frontier in a flame’’. A great respon- 
sibility rested upon the officers: ‘‘If, under the influence of 
passion, they involved the nation in war, they would have a 
severe account to render for their actions. And more espec- 
ially if, at this moment, when the forces stationed on the 
frontiers of the State of Louisiana might be inadequate to 
its defence, they should, in their sympathy for Texas, draw 
the war into that State, he knew of no terms of reprehension 
too strong for such conduct. With all possible consideration 
for the inhabitants of Texas, and deep and sincere regret 
for the condition to which they were reduced, he could not 
help thinking that the citizens of Louisiana, who had re- 
mained within their country, had the first claim on the atten- 
tion and protection of the Federal Government and the Fed- 
eral Army.’’ Prudence, safety, and justice ‘‘forbad our in- 
termeddling in this contest.’”” 


On May ninth William C. Preston of South Carolina pre- 
sented a petition of Philadelphia citizens praying that Con- 
gress recognize the independence of the Texas republic. A 
letter was read which indicated that Santa Anna had designs 
against the United States. This report, Porter believed, 
‘‘might rest on very slight foundations; or the person giving 
the information, might have been misinformed.’’ Although 
‘che was no apologist for Santa Anna’’, he believed it absurd 
to go ‘‘to war with any government whose institutions we 
do not like, or because they were oppressors and despots’’; 
we had, for example, treaties with such despotisms as auto- 


31 Appendiz to the Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 885 (May 4, 1886). 
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cratic Russia, the Barbary powers, and the Sublime Porte. 
Porter had, he said, ‘‘as strong a sypmathy for the people of 
Texas, as strong a feeling for human rights, and as much 
hatred of cruelty and oppression as any man; but he was not 
prepared to go over the world expending our blood and treas- 
ure to succor the oppressed.’’ The neutrality and peace of 
the United States should not be compromised.® 


The National Intelligencer published a long report of Por- 
ter’s speech. The Louisiana Senator was in a position to 
speak with authority upon the subject, it declared, possessing 
as he did personal knowledge of the people and the country.™ 
On May twelfth the Washington correspondent of the New 
Orleans Bee wrote that there were differences of opinion on 
the expediency of recognizing Texan independence, but that 
Louisiana ‘‘representatives are, with many others, very 
anxious, as far as I can learn their sentiments, to avert a 
contest with Mexico; because your State would be, for a 
time the seat of war and be consequently visited with great 
and serious evils. In the language of Judge Porter, ‘the 
valuable lucrative branches of trade which were now so active 
between Louisiana and Mexico would be broken up, and the 
principal channel through which specie entered into New Or- 
leans, closed completely.’ He stated that during the last 20 
months, the trade between Mexico and New Orleans had 
amounted to nearly 15 millions of dollars and that, in the 
same time, about 8 millions of specie had entered the Missis- 
sippi from the same quarter.’* Recognition was delayed 
until the closing days of Jackson’s Administration, when 
Porter was no longer a member of the Senate. 

The period of Andrew Jackson was a critical one in our 
relations with France. American claims dating from the 
Napoleonic Wars were still unsettled, and France alleged 
that the United States had violated a clause of the Louisiana 
Purchase treaty. Rival contentions were adjusted by a 
treaty negotiated in 1831, but the French Chambre declined 
to allow appropriations due the United States. By 1834 the 


38 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 359-860 (May 9, 1886); New Orleans Bee, May 26, 
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President’s patience was exhausted and he recommended re- 
prisals. The House passed a bill appropriating three million 
dollars for national defense, but the Senate refused its as- 
sent.“* Early in the next session of Congress, Benton notified 
the Senate of the approach of a French fleet of observation, 
and pictured lack of preparedness on the part of the United 
States. This, he said, was in part due to the refusal of the 
Whig majority in the Senate to pass the three-million dollar 
defense bill at the preceding session.*? Porter asserted that 
the Missouri Senator was unduly alarmed; he had informa- 
tion which led him to believe the French fleet was destined for 
dependencies in the West Indies. Particularly did he refute 
Benton’s statement that the Senate was responsible for 
the defeat of the defense appropriation. That body, he said, 
approved an item of some half million and returned the bill 
to the lower House a week before the close of the session. 
The House kept ‘‘it nearly the whole of these seven days 
without action. . . to return it to us seven hours before the 
termination of Congress, with an amendment placing three 
millions of dollars at the disposal of the Executive!l’’ This 
was a political move on the part of the Administration to 
force the Whig Opposition into approval of it, ‘‘or to charge 
them with neglecting the true interests of the country.’’ It 
was impossible for Senators to determine the necessity of 
so large an appropriation in so short a time, or to discover 
what sudden change had developed in our foreign relations. 
The Senate had, however, agreed to appropriate an extra 
eight hundred thousand—a half million to repair and equip 
ships and three hundred thousand to arm fortifications. In 
Porter’s opinion, the House of Representatives was respon- 
sible for the defeat of the three-million dollar appropriation.* 


The only serious political controversy of record in which 
Porter was involved concerned the head of the Post Office 
department. Soon after Jackson became president, he ap- 
pointed William T. Barry of Kentucky to that position to 
succeed John McLean who was made an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. When Jackson reorganized his Cabi- 
net in 1831, Barry was the only member to retain his port- 
folio. Though honest and upright, he had neither organizing 

41 MacDonald, op. cit., pp. 204-206. 
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nor business ability and his department was soon out of his 
control. His own incompetency, together with ‘‘favoritism 
in letting contracts and making extra allowances,’’ soon re- 
sulted in a large deficit.** 


A few days after Porter took his seat in the Senate, he 
introduced a resolution directing the Postmaster General to 
report ‘‘the number of failures which have occurred during 
the last twelve months in carrying the mail between the city 
of Washington and New Orleans, by the southern route, and 
the number and amount of forfeitures enforced by him in con- 
sequence of these failures during the same period’’. The 
resolution, which of course was only a gesture on Porter’s 
part, was slightly modified and adopted.© The following 
summer a meeting was held in New Orleans, presided over 
by Samuel J. Peters,“ merchant and member of the City 
Council, which urged a regular daily mail with the Atlantic 
states. A protesting letter, dated July 28, 1834, was sent to 
President Jackson by the chairman. Only a few months be- 
fore, the letter stated, the Postmaster General had been peti- 
tioned ‘‘to remedy the great irregularity in the arrival and 
departure of the daily mail’’, which he did soon afterwards 
by substituting a tri-weekly schedule.** Jackson replied that 
the blame did not rest upon Barry, but rather upon ‘‘the ma- 
jority of the senate, among whom is found the senators of 
your state, who withheld the appropriation which would have 
prevented the reduction.’** 


During the next session of Congress Porter alluded to 
Jackson’s letter on numerous occasions. On J anuary 27, 
1835, while the Senate was considering a bill reorganizing the 
Post Office department, the Louisiana Senator asked Felix 
Grundy, chairman of the Senate committee, if Barry’s port- 
folio had applied for relief at the ‘last session. Grundy could 
not recall such a bill, a reply which Porter expected. He 
made the request, he said, because the President’s letter, 
which had been widely published by the press, charged that 
he and his colleague, Waggaman, had ‘‘voted against such 
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an appropriation for the purpose of embarrassing that de- 
partment, and preventing it from granting mail facilities to 
the citizens of the State that they had the honor to repre- 
sent.’“° His constituents ‘‘were so surprised, he said, at 
seeing this accusation, which, if true, offered no good reason 
for depriving the commercial community of early intelligence, 
that every one cast around him to find a reason for it. Some 
said the President was very angry with their Senators for 
being in opposition to him in regard to the removal of the 
deposites. Others, that it. was to let the citizens of the State 
know how badly they were represented here; while there 
were many who, without professing to assign any motive for 
the denunciation, insisted that nothing would have been said 
on the subject, if an election for Senator from Louisiana had 
not been close at hand.” Against the correctness of the im- 
putation last mentioned he had uniformly protested, and had 
endeavored to convince every one that the President was 
wholly incapable of writing the letter with any such purpose; 
. . . He was sorry to say he left many incredulous on this 
head.’* 


Ten days later Grundy proposed an amendment to the 
Reorganization bill providing for the settlement of the De- 
partment’s debts on the thirty-first day of the following 
March. Porter’s speech in reply was one of the ablest of 
his career, and certainly the most political. Ordinarily he 
was imperturbable and unruffled in debate, and softened 
criticism with kindly witticisms, but for once he trained his 
guns upon an incompetent Cabinet officer who had dealt un- 
fairly with him. He thought it improper for Congress to 
appropriate several hundred thousand dollars without know- 
ing the validity of the debt. His duty to those he represented 
forbade confidence ‘‘in a Department of the public service 
where there had been such gross irregularities, such patent 
mismanagement.’*? Why was it that an investigating com- 
mittee could not determine the amount of the obligations? 
Why ‘‘such confusion, embarrassment, and long delayed ex- 
plantation? ... Either the accounts have been kept with such 


49 Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 169-170 (Jan. 27, 1885). See also Daily National 
Intelligencer, Jan. 80, 1885. 
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culpable looseness as that no one can now disentangle them, 
or there is studied concealment.’’ The Office with all of its 
clerks had been unable to ‘‘tell the amount of the debts due 
by it, to whom due, and why contracted. ... Hight hours, 
instead of eight months, would, any where else, be sufficient 
to furnish the’ information required.’™ Not until a complete 
statement of the indebtedness was placed before Congress, 
and legitimate obligations could be distinguished from un- 
constitutional debts, would he vote to relieve the Depart- 
ment.™ 

Porter then reviewed the history of Barry’s incompetent 
management. There had been forebodings as early as 1831, 
disclosed by Senate debates in February of that year. Argu- 
ments in favor of investigation ‘‘were so ingeniously met, 
and so successfully resisted’’ by Administration leaders that 
the Opposition suspended them. Rumors of abuses con- 
tinued, however, and were only allayed by the President’s 
message of December, 1833, which assured the public that the 
Post Office department ‘‘was wisely managed’’ and ‘‘in a 
flourishing condition’’. In his report of that year, Barry 
emphasized the improved method of keeping accounts, his 
policy of retrenchment, and the codperation he had received 
from patriotic mail contractors affected by contraction. If 
what committees said were true, Porter observed, ‘‘it is quite 
amusing to hear Mr. Barry talk of his improvements in the 
manner of keeping the Post Office accounts. But a far 
different sentiment than mirth is excited at seeing those 
leeches who, for years, have been gorging themselves on this 
Department, until, filled and glutted, they are now ready 
to drop off—to see them selected by a member of the cabinet, 
in an official report, and praised for their patriotism. Pa- 
triotism, forsooth! Yes, the patriotism which exhibits itself 
in violating contracts, and obtaining extra allowances.’ 

But unfortunately for the President and the Postmaster 
General, the majority of the Senate Committee meticulously 
examined the books and vouchers of the Department and 
found ‘‘that it was over head and ears in debt; that it was 
wretchedly managed; that favoritism governed a great num- 
ber of contracts, and pervaded many of its operations; that 

$3 Ibid., p. 824 (Feb. th caer 
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the mail contractors were not patriotic, but the very reverse; 
that they were growing rich at the public expense, without 
_ adequate service on their part; and, finally, that nothing 
could exceed the disorder which prevailed in every branch 
of the service.’’ The President could not be blamed for the 
confidence he had placed in Barry in the past, but he must 
now bear the responsibility of retaining him in office ‘‘when 
almost every one in this wide-spread Republic’’ is ‘‘convinced 
of his incompetency’’. Porter believed him to be ‘‘amiable 
in the relations of private life . . . but he is utterly unfit 
for the station he fills—a station which requires severe atten- 
tion, unceasing industry, and an aptitude for, and love of, 
detail.’** 


Interspersed with his attack on Barry’s incompetency, 
Porter assailed him for contracting the mail service to New 
Orleans and the President for placing the responsibility on 
Louisiana Senators. After Jackson’s letters had been 
widely published in his State, Porter searched the records 
of Congress in vain for evidence that he and his colleague had 
voted against an appropriation for the Post Office depart- 
ment. Committee reports had come before the Senate in 
an octavo volume of some four hundred pages three days 
before the close of the last session when it was impossible 
for members to peruse them carefully. It was a New York 
Senator and a loyal supporter of the Administration who 
moved to table the whole question because time was inade- 
quate to consider it. The records further proved that Louisi- 
ana Senators had voted against this motion when first pre- 
sented, albeit later the report was laid on the table without 
a dissenting voice. Why were Louisiana Senators ‘‘selected 
and stigmatized for assenting to a course forced on all by 
imperious necessity?’ It was planned that they should be 
represented to their constituents ‘‘as the cause of a public 
inconvenience; or, more properly speaking, it was intended to 
put them on their trial before the people of their State, on an 
accusation where the Eixecutive of the United States should 
be the prosecutor on his own bill of indictment.’** Did the 
framers of the Constitution contemplate that a president 
should arraign senators before their constituents ‘‘on a charge 

5¢ Ibid., pp. 829-880 (Feb. 5, 1885). 
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of voting incorrectly?’’ Here was the permanent aspect of the 
whole issue. If the executive power attacks members of 
Congress for voting as their convictions dictate, ‘‘party poli- 
tics’’ will ‘‘lay the axe at the root of good government... . 
Time, with his ceaseless changes, will soon work revolutions 
in parties and political fortunes, as he does in every thing 
else; and we who are now at the bottom of the wheel, turn 
which way it will, (and it is always in motion,) must sooner 
or later be placed on top. When that day comes, how will 
Senators, who then may occupy a reverse position towards 
us, feel, if, for their votes on this floor, they should be accused 
from high places to their constituents; and worse, much 
worse, if they should find those constituents deprived of ad- 
vantages intended for all, in consequence of their conduct in 
performing their duties as legislators? . .. No country can 
maintain its liberty without perfect independence in the legis- 
lative branches of its Government; and that independence 
cannot exist where the Executive, with its power and its pa- 
-tronage, throws itself between the representative and the 
represented.’ 

After.this arraignment of the President, Porter expected 
that his constituents would be subjected to renewed pressure, 
but he ‘‘desired to be distinctly understood that he never 
could consent to purchase mail accommodations for Louisiana 
at the price of surrendering . . . principles.’ 

A few days before Porter denounced the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in severe anathemas, he presented a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to 
investigate the propriety of establishing by law a daily mail 
schedule between New Orleans and Mobile.“ Without waiting 
for action, he proposed on February seventh to amend the 
Reorganization bill by requiring the head of the Department 
to negotiate such a contract. S. L. Southard of New Jersey 
observed that it was unusual to introduce such a clause into a 
general bill. Porter admitted the ‘‘incongruity’’, but stated 
that satisfactory service could not be expected from Barry 
without definite instructions on the subject. Recalling again 
the political reasons for contracting the daily mail, he pointed 
out that ‘‘No other part of the whole country, it appeared, 


59 Jbid., p. 888 (Feb. 5, 1885). 
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could be selected for making intrenchments upon, but this 
one.’’ For the third time in less than two weeks he alluded 
to Jackson’s letter on the New Orleans mail route. Wagga- 
man also entered the lists with reasons why the daily schedule 
should be restored. Grundy, Southard, Ewing, and others 
all thought that there should be a daily mail between New 
Orleans and Mobile, but they were not in favor of encumber- 
ing the bill with amendments of this character. Porter’s 
rider failed by a vote of eight to thirty-three,™ and the Reor- 
ganization bill passed to third reading without a dissenting 
voice.“ It was not until July of the following year,” how- 
ever, that it passed both houses and became law.® 

In the meantime—May, 1835—Barry had been succeeded 
by Amos Kendall who soon readjusted the affairs of the De- 
partment. Barry was given the Spanish mission, but died 
before reaching his destination. It cannot be claimed that 
Porter’s efforts in the Senate caused his dismissal, for a 
change was inevitable. But his speech was the most vigorous 
and comprehensive made in either House of Congress, and 
it served to focus attention in a vital way upon the impos- 
sibility of retaining Barry as Postmaster General. 

Later in the same year, New Orleans Jackson men sought 
to embarrass Porter by questioning his American citizen- 
ship. On October sixth a group of eleven addressed a letter 
to him at Oak Lawn, desiring to know whether he claimed 
citizenship ‘‘by the admission of Louisiana, into the union, or 
under the naturalization laws passed by congress’’.* Some 

63 Waggaman explained that “New Orleans was the only commercial place which had 
been made the victim of the curtailment of the expenses of the Post Office Department. 
The important commercial relations of that city, made it indispensable that a regularly 
daily mai! should be kept up. The exports from that city alone, in 1833, would be fifty 
millions of dollars, and in 10 years it would be doubled. This fact would present to the 
Senate the necessity of an unrestrained daily intercourse between that city and the 
north. . . . The amount of postages which were taken in the latter city [New Orleans], 
was about $46,000, while $40,000 only, was estimated to be sufficient for the transporta- 
tion of the mail.”—Ibid., p. 210 (Feb. 7, 1885). 

*3 [bid., p. 210 (Feb. 7, 1885). 

$4 [bid., p. 211 (Feb. 7, 1885). The vote was 44 to 0, both Louisiana Senators voting. 

66 At this session Porter sought reduction in box rent at the New Orleans office. 
With an annual rental of $5 only four or five hundred were used, whereas if the rent 
were reduced to $1, “every man in the city who received a dozen letters a year woukd 
take one.’ He also believed that the salary of the postmaster there was too small. He 
thought it should be $5,000, for house rent alone amounted to $1,200.—Idem, 24 Cong., 
1 Sess., p. 448 (June 14, 1886). Also see, Moore, ed., op cit., vol. III, pp. 106-110. 

Porter's amendment that the Postmaster General report to Congress a record of 
accepted and rejected bids for carrying the mail, was adopted.—Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 
1 Sess., p. 454 (June 20, 1886). This amendment became Sec. 25 of the Act. 

66 “An ACT to change the organization of the Post Office Department, and to provide 
more effectually for the settlement of the accounts thereof".—Acts Passed at the First 
of the Twenty-Fourth Congress of the United States (1886), pp. 160-172. 

€7 Niles’ Weekly Register, vol. XLVHI, pp. 288-284 (Dec. 5, 1885). Matter is quoted 
from the Louisiana Advertiser and the New Orleans Union. For newspaper comment see: 


New Orleans Argus, May 20, 1884; New Orleans Bee, Nov. 9, 10, 12, 1885; Lowisiana 
Courier, Oct. 6, 1886. 
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doubted, they said, whether Porter had ever constitutionally 
become a naturalized American. Explaining that their ‘‘sole 
object is to arrive at truth,’’ the self-appointed committee 
anticipated his ‘‘willingness to communicate any informa- 
tion upon a point which so materially affects the relation be- 
tween you and the people of Louisiana’’. 

Porter replied on October twelfth that his ‘‘sense of public 
duty’’ forbade an answer to their inquiry. It would be a 
bad precedent for an elected official to explain his quali- 
fications for office to every inquisitive group of individuals. 
If he gave proof of his citizenship to one group, another 
might inquire if he were of sufficient age, and still another 
might investigate his property qualifications. Porter was 
also surprised that his citizenship should be contested eigh- 
teen years after he first served his State in an official ca- 
pacity. Why had they not brought their doubts to the atten- 
tion of the Legislature while his election to the Senate was 
pending. Certainly gentlemen would not expect him to aid 
them if their object were to unseat him. 

Research in court records soon revealed, however, that 
Porter had applied for citizenship in 1812 and obtained it 
in 1816. The correspondence and court procedure, together 
with newspaper comment, was published in Niles’ Weekly 
Register, which observed: ‘‘We add—an opinion, that the 
demand made on Mr. Porter, was IMPUDENT, and met with 
the repulse that it deserved.’’ 

Among the eleven inquisitors were the two Martin Gor- 
dons, senior and junior. The elder Gordon had sought ap- 
pointment to the office of Collector of Customs for the port 
of New Orleans in 1834, but Porter had blocked confirmation 
in the Senate. Not to be outdone by his Whig contemporary, 
the rejected office-seeker prevailed upon President Jackson 
to nominate his son for the position. His confirmation was 
also defeated when it was proved that he had not yet reached 
his majority.® 

Porter was also interested in securing a new custom-house 
for New Orleans. On February 17, 1836, he submitted pre- 
sentments from the Grand Jury of the Federal District 
Court ‘‘representing the state of dilapidation into which the 
custom-house of that city has fallen, and the importance to 
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the vast and growing commerce of that city of erecting a new 
and suitable one.’* The following month he presented a 
memorial from several New Orleans merchants praying the 
erection of a new building.” It was not until 1845, however, 
that Congress appropriated money for plans and estimates. 
The building was actually begun in the fifties, but war and 
reconstruction prevented its completion until the eighties.” 

Porter was a member of the Committee on Private Land 
Claims, and apparently he did a great deal of the routine 
work of this committee. He introduced numerous bills for 
the settlement and adjudication of land claims, especially in 
Louisiana, and he made sundry committee reports on such 
subjects. He also labored to secure public lands for Louisi- 
ana. In 1835 he succeeded in getting a bill passed designed 
to secure ‘‘certain back lands’’ to the people of his State.” 
At the next session he presented a memorial from the Legis- 
lature asking a land grant to aid internal improvements. Ac- 
cording to Porter, Louisiana was removing at State expense 
obstructions in the Atchafalaya river with a view of making 
it navigable. The construction of levees would prevent 
periodic inundation of adjacent country, nearly all of which 
was government land.” Was the government unwilling to 
recompense Louisiana for operations which would increase 
the value of the property one hundred per cent? After dis- 
cussion, Ewing’s unfavorable report asking that the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the memorial, was tabled.* Other resolutions from 
the Legislature presented at the same session asked for the 
establishment of a Red river land office, higher salaries for 
land officers and surveyors, and an increase in the number 

6° Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 170 (Feb. 17, 1386). See also the New Orleans 
Bee, March 4, 1836. 

70 Cong. Globe, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., p. 265 (March 28, 1836). 

71 Charles A. Favrot, “An Historical Sketch on the Construction of the Custom House 
ag City of New Orleans,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, vol. III, pp. 467-474 (Oct. 

72 Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 101 (Jan. 7, 1885); Acts of Cong., 28 Cong., 3 
Sess., p. 16. Such questions as “backland” grants and federal support for levee building 
were up before Congress long before Porter entered the Senate. 

73 It was not until 1849, however, that a grant was made to Louisiana for this pur- 
pose. Hibbard, op. cit., p. 269. says: In that year Congress “granted to Louisiana ‘the 
whole of those swamps or overflowed lands, which may be, or are, found unfit for culti- 
vation.’ In order to prevent the inundation of the Mississippi, Louisiana had resorted to 
a@ system of artificial embankment, embracing approximately 1,400 miles of levees, and 
constructed at a cost of at least twenty million dollars. This expenditure by the state 
had resulted in the reclamation of over three million acres of public land which the 
Government had sold, the proceeds going into the National Treasury. More money was 
required to complete the work; and it was this immediate need which led Congress to 
adopt the policy which contemplated not only the prevention of destructive inundations, 
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of clerks.“ From several items it is apparent that Porter 
was not very enthusiastic about pre-emption rights. On one 
occasion he said that he ‘‘did not see any reason why squat- 
ters on the public lands should be protected.’’”* 


We have seen that Porter objected to the colonizing of 
Indian tribes on the borders of Louisiana. He also desired 
to see the Red Man removed from the limits of his State. 
At the short session of the Twenty-Third Congress, he secured 
an appropriation of $5,000 to finance a convention with the 
Caddo Indians to extinguish their claims to northwestern 
Louisiana and southwestern Arkansas.” On July 1, 1835, 
Jehiel Brooks, acting as government commissioner, negotiated 
a treaty by which the Caddoes ‘‘agreed to remove themselves 
forever from the territory of the United States, a course of 
action they seem to have been contemplating for a good many 
years.’”” 


Land problems discussed thus far, whether public or pri- 
vate, were of local interest only. Of the several national 
land policies advocated in the thirties, Porter favored Clay’s 
Distribution scheme. This was a plan to distribute the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands to the states. Over a 
considerable period, Clay had such a bill before Congress at 
almost every session, and although the Senate usually favored 
the scheme, it was killed either in the House or by the Presi- 
dent’s veto. On May second of Porter’s first session in the 
Senate, Clay reported a Distribution bill and moved the 
printing of five thousand copies. Forsyth opposed the bill 
and likewise opposed printing the report. Porter replied 
that as this was an answer to the President’s message, and 
five thousand copies of the message had been printed, ‘‘an 
equal number of the report ought to be printed.’’ He ‘‘viewed 
this as nothing but a question of fair dealing between the 
President and a majority of the Senate’’.” 


In 1836 a similar bill was before the Senate with provis- 
ions for granting lands to certain states. Walker moved to 
delete that portion granting a tract to Mississippi. The 
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President would veto the bill, he said, and his State would 
get nothing. Porter would include his commonwealth as 
‘‘It was doing an act of justice to Louisiana. He did not 
feel authorized to modify his views or square his acts to 
meet the views of the President.’’ He thought the Executive 
might approve the bill, although he realized Jackson seldom 
changed his mind. However that might be, he ‘‘considered 
it his duty to vote for all grants to Louisiana, let them come 
in what shape they might’’.*° When the bill came up again 
a few days later, Walker moved to amend it my making the 
basis of distribution the combined representation in both 
houses rather than the last census.*' Porter ‘‘dreaded the 
effect the amendment would have in the other House.’’ The 
smaller states were strong in the Senate, but in the House 
of Representatives ‘‘the tables would be turned’’. The amend- 
ment was defeated,®? and the bill passed on May fourth, 
receiving the support of both Louisiana Senators.™ 


The Distribution scheme was more than a land policy; 
it involved the problem of the surplus revenue which was 
accumulating so rapidly during the middle thirties. Porter 
declared ‘‘that he saw no other way of getting rid of it on 
fair principles’’ than to parcel it out to the states. Demo- 
crats too realized the need of disposing of it, but they set 
Clay’s plan aside and embraced the opportunity afforded 
by Calhoun’s Deposit bill * which was, according to Benton, 
‘Cin form, a loan; in essence and design a distribution.’ The 
Deposit bill passed the Senate on June 17, 1836, receiving 
the support of both members from Louisiana.* 


On the question of internal improvements, Porter was a 
typical representative of the West. He presented memorials 
of prospective Louisiana railroad companies, asking permis- 
sion to use the public lands which they would traverse. He 
advocated an appropriation to complete and repair a road 
from Fulton on the northern bank of Red River, via Wash- 
ington and Little Rock, to the northern boundary of Arkan- 
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sas.* In March, 1836, while the Senate was considering a 
bill providing for the completion of the Cumberland road, 
John Black of Mississippi proposed to amend it by appro- 
priating $150,000 for repairing two highways, one of them 
from Mobile to New Orleans. Porter thought the amendment 
was equally as important as the bill. Replying to Ewing, he 
‘‘vindicated the expediency as well as the constitutionality 
of the amendment, and said he was anxious to have it tacked 
to so strong a measure as the great Cumberland road, in order 
to secure it from the President’s veto. He felt confident 
though, that when the President came to examine into the 
matter, and saw that this road was as national even as the 
one from New York to Washington, that he would give it his 
approval.’’ In spite of Porter’s plea that the ‘‘claims of his 
section of the country were so strong,’’ the amendment was 
defeated by a large majority.” 


A week later the Cumberland road bill was up for discus- 
sion again. His constituents were terribly dissatisfied, Por- 
ter said. They opposed ‘‘an appropriation of $600,000 for 
a road in which they had an interest so weak as to be vir- 
tually no interest at all’’, unless the road-building program 
were extended to all parts of the United States." But Jack- 
son’s mind was firmly set against the use of Federal funds 
for internal improvements, and in spite of much sympathy 
from western members of his own party, road-building pro- 
grams were relegated to state or private initiative. 


As one peruses the judicial cases of the ante-bellum period, 
he is surprised at the large number of individual manumis- 
sions and the resolute activity of the American Colonization 
Society. Porter himself provided in his will for the emanci- 

-pation of two of his faithful servants, and apparently he 
approved the program of the Colonization association. In 
1836 he gave to a certain ‘‘Rev4. Mr. Gurley’’ a letter of 
introduction to his New Orleans friend, J. Burton Harrison, 
requesting that he aid the clergyman ‘‘in forwarding his 
object’’.®? In the early forties, Porter served as one of numer- 


89 Idem, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 187 (Jan. 19, 1885). 
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ous vice presidents of the Society, and upon his death that 
organization paid him the following tribute: ‘‘Porter had 
long been known as a zealous advocate and liberal patron of 
the Society. Endowed with great natural abilities, a finished 
scholar and a perfect gentleman, residing in the extreme 
south, his example and influence were of vast advantage to 
this cause.’ 

But if Porter endorsed colonization, he bitterly opposed 
the incendiary preachments of northern abolitionists. On 
several occasions he had opportunity to express his contempt 
of radical agitators. Several members of the Senate thought 
that portion of the President’s message of December, 1835, 
relating to the transportation of incendiary publications by 
mail, should be referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads; others to the Judiciary Committee; and 
still others, including Porter, Leigh, and Calhoun, to a spe- 
cial committee. He had confidence in the Post Office Com- 
mittee, Porter said, but as it was composed of a majority of 
members from non-slaveholding states, Southern people 
might not receive an adverse report from them very cor- 
dially. The committee should therefore be composed of 
‘“members having the same interests with themselves’’. Al- 
though there was no immediate danger to the South from 
provocative publications, Southerners should ‘‘keep a vigilant 
eye’’ upon associations of ‘‘hypocrites and fanatics’? who 
‘were laboring incessantly to render their position in regard 
to their slaves uneasy and insecure.’”* The subject was 
referred to a select committee.” 

On January 7, 1836, Senator Thomas Morris of Ohio pre- 
sented petitions praying abolition in the District of Columbia, 
and moved to refer them to the committee for that District. 
In reply, Porter said that he was not in favor of denying 
the right of petition. ‘‘No man could value more highly than 
he did the right of the people peacebly [sic] to assemble and 
petition for a redress of grievances.’*’ But he did not be- 
lieve this necessitated reference to a committee. ‘‘Why go 
through the mockery of examining that which we have 
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examined fifty times already, and on which we have so 
often come to a conclusion. I call on any honorable Sena- 
tor to show the difference between rejecting a petition at 
once, or refusing its prayer after deliberation—to show me 
how the first mode of disposing of the demand any more 
affects or impairs the right of petition than the last... . It 
is only a question of terms’’.** Porter objected to receiving 
such petitions because of the ‘‘indecorous and insulting’’ 
language which by implication accused many members of 
tyranny, robbery, and murder. ‘‘For if slavery includes all 
the crimes which the petition enumerates, these slaveholders 
must be criminals.’’ They of the South inherited the insti- 
tution, they were convinced that they could not abolish it 
‘‘without utter ruin to themselves’’, so they ‘‘comported 
themselves in a manner which gives them no cause to blush... 
I wish ... that those who denounce them would visit their 
country before they poured out these effusions of ignorance 
and malignity. They would find these men imbued with as 
lofty and disinterested patriotism as the world can exhibit, 
and the love of the union of these States so entwined with 
every fibre of their heart as to constitute, as it were, a part 
of their being. They would see women as pure and as gentle 
as the earth holds or the sun looks at; and they would behold 
homes and hearths consecrated by the practice of every do- 
mestic and Christian virtue. Instead of oppression and 
tyranny displayed to slaves, they would see kindness prac- 
tised to those whom Providence has placed under the care 
of the inhabitants of this region; and they would receive 
readily at the hands of these very men, if they were in want 
or suffering, a full measure of that charity which they now 
so cruelly refuse to extend to them.’ 


Still another reason why such petitions should not be 
received was because they contemplated destruction of pro- 
perty in the District. Abolitionists would ‘‘take away from 
widows and orphans, because the tabernacles of Ohio were 
endued with an extraordinary spirit of philanthropy.’” 
Fanatics were encouraged by the example of the British West 
Indies, but he could assure the Senate that twenty-five years 
of abolition agitation in England ‘‘left the slaveholder in 

98 Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. I, p. 76 (Jan. 7, 1886). 
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the West Indies just where it found him—left him totally 
unconvinced either of the justice or the practicability of the 
measure’’. Southerners had stood vituperation until for- 
bearance ceased to be a virtue. The meddlers ‘‘must be 
taught at once that, on this subject, we are determined, and 
will neither take nor give quarter.’"" In this and other 
speeches he plead earnestly for co-operation from the North 
in stopping agitation. Especially must the South display a 
united front. In his opinion, ‘‘the only way to put down the 
abolitionists was by prompt and decisive measures.’ 


A few weeks later, Buchanan presented a similar petition 
from the Caln Quarterly Meeting of Friends. In a speech 
emphasizing the sacred right of petition, he argued that such 
memorials should be received but their prayers rejected. By 
refusing to receive them, southern members were playing 
into the hands of northern Radicals, for ‘‘the question of 
abolition may thus be indissolubly connected, in public esti- 
mation, with a cause which we can never abandon.’"*= He 
then contended that Porter was incorrect in believing ‘‘that 
little, if any, difference exists between the refusal to receive 
a petition, and rejection of its prayer after it had been 
received. Indeed, the gentleman from Louisiana, whom I am 
happy to call my friend, says he can see no difference at all 
between these motions.’’ There is the same difference ‘‘as 
there would be between kicking a man down stairs who at- 
tempted to enter your house, and receiving him politely, 


examining his request, and then refusing to comply with 
it. ’ 710 


After prolonged debate in which Southern members did 
most of the talking, the Senate voted thirty-six to ten to 
receive the petition, both Louisiana Senators voting in the 
negative. Porter thought the matter over carefully for 
twenty-four hours and came to the conclusion that Southern 
members should support Buchanan’s motion since that 
seemed to be the only solution that could command unity of 
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action. The prayer of the petition was rejected, thirty- 
four to six.’” 

In the spring of 1836, Michigan and Arkansas sought ad- 
mission into the Union. Their quest for statehood met oppo- 
sition on several counts. There were irregularities in 
procedure in both Territories. A few members opposed ad- 
mission of Arkansas because of the existence of slavery 
therein, and Southerners would prevent the admission of 
Michigan unless the institution were recognized in Arkan- 
sas. Whigs desired to postpone statehood until after the 
election of 1836, for both would certainly choose Democratic 
electors if permitted to participate in that contest. On April 
first, Porter participated in a Whig filibuster consisting of 
alternating motions to adjourn and proposals to amend. The 
opposition dwindled, however, and the Michigan bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for third reading, Porter not vot- 
ing. On the following day, the Louisiana Senator ‘‘moved 
to recommit the bill for the purpose of amending it, on the 
subject of the right of suffrage, and more effectually to 
secure the rights of the United States to the public lands in 
the new State.’’ In addition to Porter, Calhoun, Black, 
White, Mangum, and Clayton spoke in its favor; Walker, 
Wright, Preston, and Benton opposed it. Porter’s motion 
was defeated, nineteen to twenty-four, and after considerable 
filibuster the bill passed, twenty-four to seventeen, Porter 
voting in the negative.’”° 

The Senate turned immediately to the Arkansas bill and 
although Whigs filibustered again, it was ordered to engross- 
ment without a division.” On April fourth the bill came up 
on third reading. Porter ‘‘could not vote for the admission 
of Arkansas,’’ he said, ‘‘strongly as his feelings were in her 
behalf. Being opposed in principle to any State coming 
into the Union, in the manner attempted by Michigan and 
Arkansas, and which he considered so revolutionary, he felt 
himself constrained to vote against the bill.’’ It passed, how- 
ever, thirty-one to six." Both newly admitted States cast 
electoral votes for Martin Van Buren in 1837. 
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CHAPTER V 
STATE AND NATIONAL POLITICS, 1834-1836 


The decade ending in 1834 was a formative one in Louisi- 
ana politics as it was elsewhere in the United States. 
Throughout this period there were National Republican and 
Democratic Republican parties in the State, but their organi- 
zations were still in nebulous status and personalities often 
dominated contests. In general it may be said that Adams 
and Clay men controlled State and local politics, but the Jack- 
son party carried presidential elections. With few excep- 
tions, the delegations in both houses of Congress belonged to 
the National Republican party. 

Undoubtedly Henry Clay had more strength in the Louisi- 
ana Legislature in 1824 than any other presidential candi- 
date, but Adams and Jackson adherents combined to share 
the electoral vote. In the House contest of 1825 the Louisiana 
delegation supported Adams, and by the middle of his Admin- 
istration Adams men had definite control of the State Legis- 
lature. Although Jackson carried the State in 1828, National 
Republicans returned a majority to the Legislature and chose 
two of the three members of the lower House of Congress. 
Edward Livingston’s defeat at the hands of Edward Douglas 
White in the first congressional district was ominous, but 
because Clay men in the Legislature divided their strength 
between two candidates for the Senate, Livingston was 
chosen to that office the following year. He resigned after 
a biennium, however, to enter Jacksons’ Cabinet as Secre- 
tary of State, and George A. Waggaman was chosen as the 
colleague of Josiah S. Johnston. For a period of six years, 
opponents of Jackson controlled both seats in the Senate. 

In the meantime, a champion of Clay, A. B. Roman, had 
been chosen governor in 1830, and again National Republicans 
elected a majority to the Legislature and a solid delegation 
to Congress. Jackson’s victory in 1832 aided his party in 
local contests; Democratic Republicans claimed a majority 
in the Legislature and elected one member of Congress. It 
was this Legislature, however, which chose Porter to the 
Senate a year later.’ 
~_1 The best discussion of thie decade of Louisiana politics is available in Leslie M. 
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Louisiana politics reached a climax in the State election 
of 1834. In the spring of that year the Whig party was 
born, in Louisiana a union of former National Republicans 
with deserters from the Jackson camp. The realignment in 
that State was not seriously complicated by the Nullification 
controversy, nor was there any significant Anti-Mason party 
to play a part in the transition. Opponents of the Adminis- 
tration claimed ‘‘that Jackson, in his ignorance and unyield- 
ing folly, had reduced Louisiana to a deplorable condition. 
The tariff had been destroyed, and the sugar industry was 
on the brink of precipitate ruin; the public lands had re- 
mained unsold, private claims had not been adjudicated; the 
government had extended no assistance toward internal im- 
provements; the Post Office Department was corrupt, and 
mails were uncertain and irregular; the country was bank- 
rupt and poverty stricken as a result of the destruction of 
the United States Bank’’.? These issues whether national or 
local were exceedingly tangible in Louisiana; they were suffi- 
cient to cause a considerable number of former Jackson men 
to cast their lot with the newly created Whig party. 


Although Porter had no ambition to dominate State poli- 
tics after his election to the United States Senate, he exerted 
every effort to place Louisiana in the Whig column in suc- 
ceeding elections. A governor would be chosen the following 
July, and it was of paramount importance that Jackson 
advocates should be defeated. A few weeks after Porter 
assumed his duties at Washington, he wrote to J. Burton 
Harrison: ‘‘Does the gubernatorial election begin to excite 
much interest? People here commence turning their eyes 
on it as a conflict which will fix the politics of the State for 
some years. I fervently hope it will terminate as I think 
the interests of the State imperiously require it should. The 
best opinion here is that before two years all the States from 
Maryland to Alabama inclusive, will be found in opposition 
to Genl Jackson, or rather to Van Buren :—from every thing 
I can see and learn it is my opinion they will. Under such 
circumstances I need not say to you, how important it is 
deemed, that Louisiana should join with her Southern Sis- 
ters. My letters speak very encourageingly [sic] of Whites 
success. There is no doubt a majority of the voters of the 


3Ibid., pp. 119-120. 
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State are in his favour, & if we have not energy & skill to call 
them out we should be beaten’’.* In a short time Porter 
again addressed Harrison on the significance of the approach- 
ing election: ‘‘I am rejoiced at the intimation you give 
me of your intention to draw your pen—I have been looking 
for it with anxiety for some time. It is much wanted. A 
most unaccountable & deplorable apathy I see prevails on 
the subject of our elections, and yet they never were so 
important. Representatives in congress who will have to 
choose a President,* Representatives in our Leg. who will 
have to elect a Senator. And the State on the Edge of a 
Precipice over which she is about to tumble into the grasp 
of J. B. Dawson, M. Gordon, & L. Canonge.>—What are the 
merchants doing? They can only right themselves at the 
Polls? Why do they not turn out & organize the town. If 
they fail in their duty now, they deserve the ruin which has 
befallen—& the much greater ruin which awaits them, so soon 
as the Bank of the U. S. begins to curtail.’ 


As suggested in the above letters, Porter supported the 
candidacy of Edward Douglas White for governor, whose 
opponent on the Democratic ticket was General John B. Daw- 
son. It was expected that White would receive the Irish vote, 
although Jackson men made an effort to win it. Said the 
New Orleans Argus late in May: ‘‘The great influence of 
Judge Porter among all classes of his countrymen will have 
its effect in placing Edward D. White in the gubernatorial 
chair of Louisiana.’” The Bee, a Democratic organ, asserted 
that if White were elected, he would be ‘‘a mere tool in the 
hands of Judge Porter. The Argus, the least discreet of the 
White presses, substantiates our charge as follows: Let Irish- 
men remember that Judge Porter is the true friend of Ed- 
ward D. White!!! The Argus is right; this should be re- 
membered, not only, we would add, by Irishmen, but by every 
other class of citizens!’ Two days later the Bee urged the 
Irish faction to exercise independent judgment. ‘‘Our Irish 
friends have been grossly slandered by the Whiteites. Their 

3A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, Feb. 18, 1834, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 

4The Whigs anticipated a House contest in_ 1887. 
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argument is, that Judge Porter, an Irishman, is friendly to 
Edward D. White. Ergo, the Irishmen must support him!’’ 
‘““There is every reason to believe,’’ the editorial declared, 
‘‘from the confessions and boastin[g]s of the opposition 
presses, that Judge Porter would act a prominent part should 
Mr. White be called to the chair of the State, and that the 
connections of the family, whose proscribing and bitter feel- 
ings are so well known, would exercise their spleen without 
the least regard to tolerence [sic] or the rights of indi- 
viduals’’.® An article from the pen of ‘‘Junius’’ appeared 
in the issue of June twenty-fourth: 


‘Tt has seldom happened, that a man of such moderate 
talents, and unpopular manners as Alexander Porter—has 
been so successful in all his designs, and so rapid in obtain- 
ing the power and patronage of a whole State. If we looked 
at these consequences, without pushing our investigations 
into the true causes, we might be led to believe that Senator 
Porter was possessed of great talents, and a surprising 
genius. Nay, we might suppose that his moral qualities were 
pure, so firm and so conspicuous, that like another Cato, 
by the mere force of virtue, he had become master of the 
people of Rome. But these traits of character, genius and 
high moral integrity, have never been ascribed to Alexander 
Porter, even by his most prejudiced friends.’? He acquired 
political power because he ‘‘devoted himself to a selfish and 
cunning policy, a policy matured in the year 1812, when as 
a member of the convention assembled to form a constitution, 
he introduced principles which have formed the stepping 
stone to his present position’’. This policy ‘‘he has syste- 
matically pursued,’’ and even on the Bench ‘‘he found it 
convenient to form a cabal and an interest in the Legisla- 
ture’’. ‘‘We will not say, how his influence in the Legisla- 
ture was perfected, or how maintained, but this much we will 
say, that with the aid of a near and talented relative,’ the 
house-hold troops of the Judge were ever kept in good train- 
ing, untill finally the mask was thrown off, and Judge Alex- 
ander Porter descended from the bench, to mingle in politi- 
eal affray, and to grasp a prize long before his eyes, a seat 
in the United States Senate.’’ But this promotion did not 

® New Orleans Bee, June 7, 1884. 
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satisfy ‘‘the ambition of mediocrity’’, for he now ‘‘under- 
takes to send us a Governor: to wit, his pliant tool, E. D. 
White.’’ 

‘““The contest is not between Dawson and White’’, 
‘‘Junius’’ continued, ‘‘it is between the friends of Dawson, 
of Democracy and a political independence on the one side, 
and Senator Alexander Porter and, his faction on the other.”’ 
The tirade closed by asking, ‘‘will you have Alexander Por- 
ter to reign over you? If so, elect his pupil, his adopted 
child, his willing and obedient servant, Edward D. White.’™ 
This attack was answered the following day by an editorial 
in the Louisiana Advertiser on why ‘‘Mr. White and his 
party are called Aristocrats’’: 


‘“We have before shown, that the very men who are, by 
the Dawson faction, styled the file leaders of the White party, 
Judge Porter, and Henry Johnson, were both members of the 
Convention that framed our State Constitution, and that to 
them we are principally indebted for the democratic features 
of that instrument—whilst it can easily be proven, that one 
at least of the principal Dawson leaders, Mr. Bernard 
Marigny, was also a member of the same convention, and a 
most active and influential one and the principle mover and 
supporter of the more anti democratic features of the same.’’ 
Porter, Johnson, and White ‘‘are Whigs, in other words the 
friends and eloquent supporters and defenders of the laws 
and the constitution, the bold, independent, and fearless op- 
ponents of misrule, of arbitrary power and executive usur- 
pations’’. Vilification of ‘‘our highly talented Senator, 
Judge Porter. .. harms him not—it will recoil with redoubled 
force upon his detractors, because it is unmerited’’.? 

A second article from ‘‘Junius’’ appeared in the Bee on 
June twenty-sixth. It repeated the charge that White, if 
elected, would be subservient to Porter: ‘‘It is high time, that 
we should rouse from our lethargy,'and that the cunning and 
selfish policy, which has been so ingeniously framed for 
the sole purpose of concentrating the power and patronage 
of the State of Louisiana, into the hands of one man, should 
be entirely destroyed, and that by the defeat of Edward D. 
White.’ 78 


11New Orleans Bee, June 24, 1884. 
13Louisiana Advertiser, June 25, 1884. 
18New Orleans Bee, June 26, 1884. 
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. The third ‘‘Junius’’ article was published in the issue of 
July first. Porter was ‘‘a tory by heart, and a tory in prac- 
tice’’. It was impossible that Irishmen could believe that the 
delegate who ‘‘was instrumental in introducing the provision 
into the Constitution of the State, that property alone should 
entitle a man to vote, can be a friend of Democratic Institu- 
tions’’. Possessing negroes and land, ‘‘this most aristocratic 
man exclaims against any but owners of property being en- 
titled to vote.’? Then with sentiments that remind one of 
recent Chicago mayoralty contests, he continued: 

‘“We do not believe and we challenge the proof, that 
Alexander Porter was ever at heart opposed to British op- 
pression—On the contrary, he has at times commended the 
course of the British Government, whose constitution he so 
warmly admires. It may be that some few Irish aristocrats, 
whose hundreds of thousands have grown so rapidly, that 
they have forgotten their original poverty, may also have 
arrived at the same conclusion with their oracle, Judge Por- 
ter. ... The Irish voters of Louisiana, perfectly understand 
this matter, and they well know that had Judge Porter not 
proclaimed himself an Irishman, that he never would have 
been taken for one, as his character; his conduct, and his 
principles are foreign to the name. Generosity and patriot- 
ism are generally found associated, and if so, how little 
claims has Alexander Porter to the title of patriot.’"* ‘‘Grat- 
tan’ replied in the Advertiser of July fourth, in an article 
addressed ‘‘To the Irishmen of Louisiana’’: 

‘““The election which will commence on Monday next, is 
one of much importance to you. Your rights and privileges, 
as American citizens, and your feelings as Irishmen by birth, 
are sought to be trampled under foot by a faction of worth- 
less men, who hate you, and yet who fear you, and therefore 
flatter you Yes, the very men who support Gen. Dawson, 
belong to the old federal party, and these'are now the modern 
tories. They call themselves Democrats, because they think 
it is a popular name. But the epithets [sic], as applied to 
them, is false. One of those very scribblers,’® who thinks 
your good opinion can be gained by abusing your fellow- 
countryman, Judge Porter, as well as the Sampsons and 

14 New Orleans Bee, July 1, 1884. 
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M’Nevins of Ireland, was a notorious federalist for years, 
until he got a fat office in the custom house, and then he 
hurrahed for democracy.’”’ 

‘“‘Grattan’s’’ tactics were not unusual. As Jeffersonian 
Republicanism became dominant, a certain amount of odium 
attached itself to the Federalist party, and after its disap- 
pearance men who had begun political life in that organiza- 
tion found difficulty and embarrassment in explaining their 
political ancestry. Especially on the frontier, evidence that 
a man had once been a Federalist was often sufficient to 
damn him in the eyes of his contemporaries. 

The Bee continued its attacks upon White and Porter 
during the three days of the election, July seventh to the 
ninth. A vote for White would be a vote for a State oli- 
garchy controlled by the Porter faction—this was the theme- 
song of most of the diatribes. The Senator ‘‘is known to 
be at heart a monarchist, a man who has no confidence in 
the virtue and integrity of the people. He is an advocate of 
property qualifications for voters, and maintains that if the 
rich were provided for, provision for the poor would follow 
as matter of course. He has no feelings in common with the 
mass of the people’’.* ‘‘Junius’’ made his final appearance 
on July eighth and predicted that ‘‘Irish Republicans who 
have chosen Louisiana as their home, will be found fighting 
in the ranks of democracy.’’ He described Porter as ‘‘a most 
selfish and cunning man’’ to whom ‘‘the spirit of charity 
and benevolence were totally unknown’’. 

‘““This Day,’’ he concluded, ‘‘we call on every freeman to 
appear at the ballot boxes, and to advocate the cause of the 
laboring classes, against the designs of the intriguing band 
of oppressors who consider themselves entitled to depress 
those, who cannot lay claim to equal aristocratic manners 
and sentiments.’”® On the last day of the election the Bee 
declared that ‘‘The influence of that Bank, its power, its 
money, all is enlisted in favor, of the Judge White and Judge 
Porter party’’.” 

Porter was unmoved by Democratic tirades upon his 
record. The following letter was written before much of the 
demagoguery quoted above reached the press, but it is in a 


17 Louisiana Advertiser, July 4, 1834. 
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sense an answer to ‘‘Junius’’ and the Bee: ‘‘I should con- 
sider it a very great humiliation indeed if after 24 years resi- 
dence in Louisiana, & not living that time in a corner, it were 
necessary for me to come forward & deny any thing which 
Larry Moore, or the still higher authority of an anonymous 
correspondent of Dupys paper, might say in regard to my 
Pollitical [sic] opinions. I apprehend that thousands have 
heard me say, I thought there should be. a property qualifica- 
tion in voters. I have not seen either Moore or Bradfords” 
letters, the latter I have been in the habit of considering a 
blunt, thoughtless, wrong headed, but honest man, & I am 
glad he has justified my previous estimation of him.’”* 

The vituperations of Democrats availed them nothing, 
however, for White was chosen governor,” the Whigs elected 
majorities to both houses of the Legislature and two of the 
three Congressmen. In view of the fact that Porter’s name 
was so often associated with White’s during the campaign, 
the result was an endorsement of his record in the Senate. 
He and the Governor-elect stood for constructive policies that 
were popular in Louisiana—the Bank, a protective tariff, and 
internal improvements—the ‘‘ American System’’. Those who 
joined the Whig party in the State were of course anti-Jack- 
son, but the negative character of the party was not so ap- 
parent as elsewhere. With few exceptions Louisiana Whigs, 
even at the inception of the party, stood for positive and 
tangible issues. 


There is no evidence that Porter attempted to dominate 
the White Administration; in fact, he had no aspirations to 
become a State political boss. He regularly attended the 
sessions of the Senate, and'spent much of the time while Con- 
gress was in recess traveling in northern and eastern States. 
There is only one record of Porter’s view of White’s Admin- 
istration. On March 8, 1835, he wrote to Harrison: 

**¥ suppose White is as you say eccentric, & perhaps does 
not live as many people think he ought, but so long as he 
discharges his public duties well, there are matters that I 
do not think the Public should get angry with him for. In 
the case you state about the hospital I should prima facie 


21 Probably J. M. Bradford, a Democratic candidate for Congress in the second 
Congressional district—Baton Rouge Gazette, May 8, 1834. 
Gsliation: Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, June 1, 1834, in the Burton Harrison 
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suppose he was wrong, & yet I cannot but think he must have 
had some cogent reason for the measure, which you are not 
acquainted with’’.* 

Porter desired that his constituents be informed of the 
successes of the Louisiana delegation at Washington. On 
March 5, 1835, he wrote to John Gibson, editor of the Adver- 
tiser, listing measures just adopted in which the State was 
interested: ‘‘The great irregularity of the mail at present, 
particularly for the conveyance of newspapers and docu- 
ments, induces me to inclose to you in this letter a list of 
the acts passed at the second session of the congress, which 
has just expired. Notwithstanding the extraordinary con- 
fusion which pervaded the House of Representatives for the 
last three days of the Session, had stifled a vast number of 
bills imperiously called for by the necessities of the country. 
We have reason to congratulate our State, that so many bills 
of equal importance to her have been carried through and 
are now laws.’*° Three of the acts affected landholding in 
Louisiana. One adjusted land titles in the southeastern part 
of the State and confirmed them against claims on the part 
of the Government; another authorized registers and re- 
ceivers at land offices to record claims which former laws 
had recognized as valid;?” and the third extended the time 
during which back lands might be entered.” A fourth ap- 
propriated money to complete the military barracks at New: 
Orleans,” and the fifth established a branch mint in the 
same city.°° But Louisiana members had failed in two of 
their endeavors, Porter related: 

‘““We have to regret the fate of the Judiciary Bill, it was 
lost in the House of Representatives; as was also, notwith- 
standing every exertion of our members, that providing for 
the trial of the titles of the Marquis of Maison Rouge and 
Baron Bastrop which cover so large a portion of our State, 
and so materially impede its settlement or improvement.’ 

A year later, Henry P. Leonard of New Orleans wrote to 
Porter criticizing the Louisiana delegation for its failure to 

24 A, Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, March 8, 1885, in the Burton Harrison 
be Cy ve Porter to John Gibson, Washington, March 5, 1885, in the Louisiana Advertiser, 
Mere hetey Cong., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 49-50. 
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get more legislation passed for the benefit of the State. 
Porter’s reply indicates that Leonard had singled out E. P. 
Ripley in particular, for the Louisiana Senator explained 
that Ripley’s ‘‘inaction’’ was the result of indisposition 
rather than ‘‘indolence or inattention.’’ That Porter de- 
fended the record of the one Democratic member of the House 
from his State is an indication that he was not a rabid par- 
tisan. 


‘‘And I cannot help remarking,’’ he continued, ‘‘that with- 
out wishing to impugn your sincerity and public spirit, it does 
appear to me that your remarks on the delegation of Louisi- 
ana are wholly incorrect, and founded on an entire miscon- 
ception of the difficulties which attend the transaction of 
business here. If as you say, the interests of the state have 
suffered from want of Federal legislation on matters impor- 
tant to her, for the last twenty five years (during which time 
she has had a great number and variety of persons in her 
service here,) I should think the logical conclusion would be 
rather that the business could not be done from difficulties 
insurmountable than that all these persons have been idle and 
inefficient.’’ Illustrating delays in legislation, Porter alluded 
to the land grants to Baron Bastrop and Maison Rouge. 
‘“Hivery year since I have had a seat in the Senate a bill has 
passed it, providing for adjustment of there [sic] titles, but 
it has been uniformly lost in the house of Representatives. 
This session I got it through our body in the first week— 
it has not yet been reported from the committee in the lower 
house to which it was referred—though I and all our dele- 
gation here have been constantly urging them to do so—one 
week they do not meet, another week they meet and do noth- 
ing—then they are wise and have doubts, &e. &.’’ 


Porter could assure his critic that there was ‘‘not in Con- 
gress any set of men more faithful and assiduous’’ than the 
Louisiana delegation. They not only attended to ‘‘public 
or national concerns’’, but had also to answer calls ‘‘from. 
individuals at home in relation to land titles, claims on the 
Treasury, &c. &c., so that in truth no time is left us to general 
politics or general legislation. There has been no situation 
of life in which I have been placed where my time was more 
constantly occupied.’’ But in spite of tireless activity, the 
Louisiana delegation could not accomplish the impossible. 
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‘‘The same obstacles which impede our movements’’, he de- 
clared, ‘‘embarrass all the other new states—they are known 
and deplored by us, but until there is more attention given 
to business generally, and less time to party politics, I see 
no change for the better likely to take place.’”? 

Porter’s letter is an important commentary upon legis- 
lative procedure. One is impressed as he peruses the con- 
gressional debates of the Jacksonian epoch with the enormous 
amount of time wasted in ponderous speeches upon political 
and sectional issues that could not possibly materialize in 
tangible results. Porter had always been an industrious 
public servant. Especially were the twelve years he spent 
on the Louisiana Bench replete with hard labor and long 
hours. He now found himself in a position where official 
duties and personal obligations demanded an even greater 
proportion of his time. 

Commenting upon the letter to Leonard, the Washington 
correspondent of the Bee agreed that no amount of influence, 
eloquence, or exertion could triumph over difficulties con- 
fronting individual members of Congress. ‘‘Perseverance’’, 
he said, ‘‘is the only successful agent... . Your representa- 
tives are not inferior in ability or influence of character to 
those of any other State. Judge Porter is popular and highly 
esteemed in the Senate—and when necessary acts his part 
well on that theatre. He has all the humour, liberality and 
high mindedness of the country of which he is a native; and 
he is certainly as assiduous and attentive to his legislative 
duties as any member of either House—neither he nor any 
of his colleagues neglect a favorable opportunity to promote 
the interests of the State which they represent. They do 
what they can, and if they fail it is because no one can com- 
mand success.’”* 

In April, 1834, the state of Porter’s health necessitated 
a trip to Philadelphia. While there a number of Irishmen, 
his ‘‘countrymen by birth’’ and his ‘‘fellow citizens by adop- 
tion’’, invited him as guest of honor to a public dinner at the 
Indian Queen hotel. The invitation was prompted not only 
by ‘‘the deep veneration we entertain for the memory of your 
illustrious father’’, who devoted his talent and energy ‘‘to 


32 A, Porter to Henry P. Leonard, April 5, 1886, in the New Orleans Bee, April 26, 
1886. 
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the cause of our beloved country’’, but also by Porter’s own 
contribution in the Senate as a guardian of ‘‘law and liberty’’. 
After acknowledging the ‘‘touching allusion’’ to his ancestor 
and approbation of his own course in Congress, he discussed 
the leading issue of the day. In the ‘‘contest against the 
encroachments of the executive power,’’ he said, ‘‘I should 
be false to every principle which has hitherto guided me in 
life, if I were not found in this battle ranged on the side 
of the Constitution and the law. And your approbation, fel- 
low citizens, though it gratifies, does not surprise me. In 
every period of American history, Irishmen have been found 
the strenuous supporters of liberal principles’’. Porter then 
outlined the contest between the President and the Senate, 
and criticized Jackson for the removal of the deposits.* He 
closed by stating that ill health forbade acceptance of the 
dinner invitation. 

When Irishmen assembled at the Indian Queen, thev 
passed resolutions approving Porter’s reply, regretting his 
poor health, and expressing hope that he might honor them 
with a visit after the adjournment of Congress.® 

After the close of the session, Porter went on extended 
travels before returning to Louisiana. ‘‘We regret to learn,”’ 
said a New Orleans paper late in July, ‘‘that our worthy 
senator is not to return among us until the close of next ses- 
sion of congress; as he is going on a tour in the middle and 
eastern states. Yet our antagonists had set forth that Judge 
Porter was to be ‘viceroy over’ Mr. White.’** He did return 
to Oak Lawn for a few weeks, however, ‘‘much improved in 
health, and in fine spirits.’ 

Again in 1836 Porter toured the North after Congress ad- 
journed. On August fifteenth he received an invitation to 
visit Nashville, signed by Thomas Washington, Francis B. 
Fogg, E. D. Hicks, John Williams, R. H. M’Ewen, H. L. 
Douglass, Oliver B. Hayes, Robert Gibson, John Nichol, Boyd 
M’Nairy, and Andrew Hynes. Among these fellow-citizens, 
the letter ran, ‘‘you will recognize some of your earliest and 
most intimate friends and acquaintances in this country, made 


34 National Gazette, May 1, 1884. See also the Baton Rouge Gazette, May 24, 1884, 

38 Niles’ Weekly Register, vol. XLVI, p. 178 (May 10, 1834); National Gazette, May 
1, 1884. Porter and M'Duffie arrived in Baltimore on April 26 “from Philadelphia. A 
large concourse of citizens was in attendance at the steam boat wharf, and accompanied 
them to the City Hotel.”—National Gazette, May 1, 1884. 

3¢ New Orleans Argus, July 24, 1884. 

8’ Franklin Republican, quoted in the Baton Rouge Gazette, Nov. 21, 1884. 
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soon after your arrival in it, while you were a young and un- 
known foreigner, as well as several individuals of your native 
land’’.*8 

Porter accepted the invitation on the nineteenth: ‘‘And 
from no quarter, could approving manifestations come to me 
with more pleasure than from Nashville, where the most 
happy days of my youth were spent. The place, and the 
friendships formed there, have ever been associated in my 
mind, with the most dear and cherished recollections of my 
life.’? Ata dinner honoring Porter on the twenty-third, there 
were six regular toasts, the third to ‘‘Our Honored Guest’’: 
‘‘His efforts made in the Senate of the U. States, for the pre- 
servation of constitutional relations between the different 
departments of our federal system, have won for him a high 
and honorable distinction; and the ability, zeal and firmness 
displayed by him, in defence of the fundamental rights of the 
States, and the organic structure of the government... 
entitle him to the gratitude and respect of the whole country, 
as well as of his immediate constituents.’’ 

After recalling early years in that vicinity, Porter said 
in response: ‘‘I am now here after the expiration of twenty 
six years, with bettered fortune which I owe to myself—and 
occupying a proud position which I: do not owe to myself, but 
to the generosity and confiding kindness of the people of 
Louisiana, who have ever fostered, protected and advanced 
me far beyond my merits. It is said, Gentlemen, by Addison, 
in one of those delightful essays in the Spectator . . . that 
one of the most affecting situations in which a human being 
can be placed, is a man’s return to the place of his nativity, 
after a long lapse of years, with an improved fortune and an 
approving conscience. ... I have ever considered Nashville 
as my second home.’*® 

Although Porter disclaimed any intention of discussing 
current political questions, he devoted the most of his speech 
to an explanation of the causes of collision between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. He spoke at length upon the President’s 
unconstitutional use of the appointive power, and defended 
the Senate’s rejection of Van Buren and Andrew Stevenson 
as ministers to England.*® The action of the Senate was not 


~~ a8 ane The invitation and Porter’s acceptance were printed in the Nashville Republican, 
Aug. 27, 
®, 39 New Oueans Commercial Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1886. 
40 There was no good reason for the rejection of Van Buren; it was purely partisan. 
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‘factions & for party purposes’’, he said. In fact, that body 
had not rejected ‘‘more than one in forty, perhaps in fifty,”’ 
of Jackson’s appointees. He defended the right of the 
Senate to censure the President for removing the deposits. 
He praised the Deposit bill: the public money was ‘‘once 
more placed under the control of the Representatives of the 
people. We have torn the national treasury from the grasp 
of favorite banks and have given it to those to whom it be- 
longed. Instead of being made a matter of profit to privi- 
leged stockholders, we have destined it to make roads, open 
rivers, cut canals, and improve our harbors.’’ In this matter 
Jackson was ‘‘entitled to the thanks of the American People, 
for preferring their interests to those of the stock-jobbers of 
Wall Street.’’ Porter admitted that he had ‘‘had little share 
in it’’.“ 

Twenty-five volunteer toasts followed Porter’s speech, 
some of which were political in sentiment. John Bell: 
‘‘Union, energy and eternal opposition to the ‘spoils party’ 
amongst all the friends of constitutional liberty’’; William E. 
Anderson: ‘‘Tennessee, Republican from her youth up—now 
that she is of mature age, robust constitution and of a sound 
and firm mind, to protect her from the embraces of the old 
Federalists, she needs no guardian.’’ Felix Grundy and 
James Porter were invited to the dinner, but both sent their 
*‘regrets’’. 

The New Orleans Bulletin, a Whig paper, supplied Por- 
ter’s constituents with a report of his speech,** and the 
Courier, Democratic, gave its version of the dinner which 
was given him ‘‘by a few Whigs of that place’’. ‘‘Why did 
not Judge Porter recall to the memory of his friends in Nash- 
ville, to be re-echoed by his organized puffers here, the 
prophesies he made, two years ago, of the ruin and desola- 
tion which were to overspread the Jand in consequence of the 
removal of the deposites. The Judge’s share in creating that 
panic is not forgotten by the people of Louisiana. ... By 
that panic many of Judge Porter’s constituents were reduced 
from affluence to penury; that pernicious scheme of intimi- 
dating the country into submission to the Bank inflicted beg- 
gary upon many an innocent father of a family.’’* 


41 New Orleans Commercial parr coe 15, 1886. 

42 Nashville Republican, Aug. 27, 

43 Nashville Banner, quoted in the ‘New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1886. 
44 Louisiana Courier, Sept. 17, 1836. 
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Exactly what itinerary Senator Porter followed after 
leaving Nashville is not a matter of record. ‘‘The Irishmen 
of Louisville, of all parties,’? said a Philadelphia paper, 
‘“‘have determined to give a public dinner to Senator Porter 
of Louisiana, now in that city.’*> It is possible that he was 
banqueted in other places. 


It will be recalled that President Jackson threw a bomb- 
shell into Louisiana politics by declaring that her Senators 
were responsible for a curtailment in New Orleans mail 
service. In January, 1835, the Legislature chose Charles 
Gayarré to replace George A. Waggaman whose term would 
expire March fourth.“ Whether Jackson’s letter had any 
influence in causing a Whig Assembly to choose a Demo- 
cratic senator cannot be determined. The indignant Rich- 
mond Whig lamented that ‘‘the same infatuation that pre- 
vents their union in other places’’ divided Louisiana Whigs. 
‘“There never was a part[y] cursed with so great a desti- 
tution of common sense in the management of its party 
concerns.’*? The New Orleans Bee announced the result of 
the election ‘‘with feelings of extreme gratification’’. Wag- 
gaman had ‘‘chimed in with the panic-cry raised by the 
unholy coalition of national republicans and nullifiers’’, but 
his successor would be ‘‘an unswerving and unflinching 
friend to the present administration’’.* According to this 
newspaper, however, Waggaman’s repudiation was really 
aimed at the junior Senator from Louisiana: 


‘To Senator Porter, who has acted so conspicuous a part 
among the panic-orators, the election of Mr. Gayarré will 
come as a death-knell. His doom is sealed. The people’s 
eyes are open, and so sure as his claims come again before the 
legislature, so surely will they be rejected. Let him there- 
fore learn discretion, and not make himself more odious than 
he is at present to the republican party throughout the state— 
His predictions of distress and ruin are falsified by the state 
of the country, and he now stands before his fellow-citizens, 
as one who represents in the senate chamber his own senti- 

45 National Gazette, Oct. 1, 1886. 


46 House Journal, 1885, p. 16. Democrats were making unusual efforts to gain 
peuetre 1835-1886, in order to expunge the Resolution of Censure. They won several 
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ments, and not those of the people of Louisiana.’ The 
Louisiana Advertiser replied: The news of Gayarré’s elec- 
ion ‘‘will indeed be a hard blow to Senator Porter, and to 
every other lover of his country. But it is not his death 
knell, nor is his doom sealed. Do not, Mr. Bee, cry before 
you get out of the bushes. The death knell of the Jackson 
party is sealed in this State’’. 

The newly elected Democratic Senator was not destined 
to serve his State in Congress, however. Ill] health prevented 
him from taking his seat, and he resigned in November, 
1835." The next session of the Legislature chose Robert C. 
Nicholas, a Whig sugar planter of Terrebonne parish, to fill 
the vacancy. 

Although Porter’s term in the Senate would not expire 
until March, 1837, the Legislature which would choose a suc- 
cessor was selected in July, 1836. There was some news- 
paper speculation on the outcome and also some uncertainty 
as to whether Porter would be a candidate even if Whigs could 
muster a majority on joint ballot. After the second day of 
the election had passed, the Commercial Bulletin reported 
that a scheme was abroad to elect members hostile to Porter. 

‘Tt is known,’’ the Bulletin continued, ‘‘that a Senator to 
Congress will be elected by the ensuing Legislature, and it is 
highly, important that such an one, as we have in Mr. Porter, 
should be continued in a station, which he has filled, we 
venture to say, with as much, if not more ability and credit, 
than any of his predecessors. 

‘*He has proved himself a sound and able supporter of 
the interests of the State, which he represents, and an effi- 
cient guardian of the general interests of the Union, and we 
are confident that Louisiana cannot produce a man, as 
capable of representing her on the floor of our National 
Senate, with more talent and dignity.’ 

A month later the Bulletin doubted that Porter would be 
a candidate for re-election but hoped he would ‘‘accede to the 


; 4® New Orleans Bee, Jan. 18, 1885. The Washington correspondent of the Bee wrote, 
jan. 30, 1885: 

“The election of Charles Gayarré to the Senate, has been hailed here with no small 
degree of exhultation. It was time, indeed, that Louisiana should have spoken in the 
language of resolution, and abandoned the equivocal position which she occupied, to 
assume a stand more in harmony with the independence of character which distinguishes 
nee people. The opposition received the news with but sorry grace.”--New Orleans Bee, 

18, 1883. 
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wishes of what we believe will comprise by far the larger 
portion of the citizens of Louisiana, and thereby continue 
to uphold the dignity and the best interests of the State.’’ 
The ‘‘ability manifested by Mr. Porter in the Senate, has 
gone far to elevate our State in the estimation of the Union, 
and remove the impression that seemed generally credited, 
and as it were established, that Louisiana was a cypher in 
the highest council of the country.’’ An effort would be made 
to defeat him, in the opinion of that press, should he seek 
the office again.™ 

It is possible that Porter’s friends were paving the way 
for a graceful retirement should the Legislature prove hostile. 
There are reasons for believing, however, that the following 
tribute from the Georgetown Metropolitan was sincere and 
genuine: 

‘‘The administration papers confidently predict that this 
gentleman will loose his election. The truth is, that Judge 
Porter had determined to decline reelection long before the 
late elections were held, though we do not know that that 
determination was positive and final. Attendance on the 
session of Congress is too serious a sacrifice of the private 
interests of a gentleman of Judge Porter’s position, to 
make it reasonably to be expected that he should be willing 
to support the onerous dignity for a second time. We are 
creditably informed, however, that the high ground occupied 
by that gentleman in the respect and esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens, without discrimination of party, the signification of 
a wish to that effect would immediately secure his re-election, 
even though a majority might differ with him in some points 
of political doctrine. He certainly would be a great loss to 
that body, affording with his Irish humor and warmth of 
heart, united to talents of the highest rank, a personal char- 
acter unsurpassed, and an eloquence of remarkably fervid 
and impetuous tone, an agreeable leaven to the mass of that 
body that could not possibly be supplied by any other man 
in the country.’ 

The National Gazette, after quoting the Metropolitan, said 
that this tribute, coming as it did from a paper that ‘‘takes 
no part in the party politics of the day,’’ was an answer to 

53 New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, Aug. 10, 188! 
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those presses that exulted ‘‘over the alleged prospects of his 
losing his seat in the Senate, of which he is probably the 
most universally popular member.’ 

Meanwhile there was speculation in Louisiana regarding 
the complexion of the newly elected Legislature. Politics in 
that State were still in a transitional stage which accounts 
in part for uncertainties and exaggerated claims. ‘‘Of 8 
Senators newly elected,’’ said the Gazette, ‘‘the Louisiana 
Advertiser sets down 6 as Anti-Van Buren, while the Bee 
concedes but 5. The Advertiser says that, including old 
members, the Whig majority in that body will be 7. In the 
House, according to the Advertiser, there will be a Van 
Buren majority of 2; according to the Bee, of 22. The Adver- 
tiser claims a majority of 3 on joint ballot; the Bee a Van 
Buren majority of about 20.’ 

‘‘Our elections in Louisiana are just over,’’ wrote a cor- 
respondent of the Washington Globe, ‘‘and you may rest 
assured that the honorable Alexander Porter will never re- 
turn to Washington city, after his present term expires, in 
[the] capacity of United States Senator. Our Legislature 
will be decidedly Van Buren. Our friend, Alexander Mouton, 
has been returned to the Legislature from Lafayette. He, 
it is probable, will be the United States Senator; perhaps 
John H. Overton, or Gen. Dawson.’’ Quoting the Bee, the 
same paper listed the newly chosen legislators, designating 
thirty-five members of the lower House and three out of eight 
Senators-elect as Democrats.” 

About the same time a Louisiana correspondent wrote to 
the Philadelphia Gazette predicting that the Legislature 
would contain thirty-seven anti-Van Buren men to thirty in 
favor of him. ‘‘How the vote may be for Senator next 
winter,’’ the same reporter continued, ‘‘is another question; 
but I hazard very little in saying Judge Porter will be re- 
elected to the Senate if he wishes it.’** On November twelfth 
the Gazette reported that Porter declined to be a candidate, 
and that he planned to retire to private life. In fact, he did 
not wait for his term to expire, but resigned his seat in 
December. Le Courrier de la Louisiane commented on his 
action: ‘‘For that he was an able and indefatigable states- 


56 National Gazette, uated ie the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, Aug. 28, 1886. 
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man, we admired him, and give him full credit. But that his 
political course was not adapted to forward the true inter- 
ests, greatness and glory of the country, we rejoice that he 
has retired, as he was one of the most talented members in 
the ranks of the opponents to democracy. We, therefore, 
opposed him, and perhaps, assisted in inducing the step he 
has taken. Had the Judge but possessed the right notions, 
and joined the great national democratic party, to which 
nature would seem to have called him, then indeed would 
Louisiana have delighted in doing him honor. But every 
man has his faults, and Whiggery was the stumbling block 
of Senator Porter, and ‘rock of offence’ with the people.’’ 
As a jurist, however, Le Courrier thought highly of Porter 
and suggested that he be appointed to the vacancy on the 
State Supreme Court Bench occasioned by Judge Matthews’ 
death. ‘‘At the present time, a jurisconsult so well quali- 
fied, is much needed in that department.’ 


After Porter’s resignation, the New York Star observed 
that since Leigh of Virginia, Mangum of North Carolina, and 
Porter of Louisiana were all leaving the Senate, Clay, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun should also retire, so that the people might 
discover that they had elected ‘‘men without principle, talent, 
or love of country.’ To fill Porter’s unexpired term, the 
Legislature chose Alexander Mouton, and it also elected him 
for the six-year term to begin March 4, 1837." 


As early as 1834 Porter began to look forward to the 
presidential contest of 1836. On December twenty-fourth he 
wrote to J. B. Harrison: 


“‘The opposition are in good spirits. We have gained 
immensely since last Winter. The entire west with the 
exception of Missouri & Mississippi has left Van Buren. 
There will be a split in the Jackson ranks. They will have 
two candidates—& the President is determined on a war with 
France which will shake them to the foundation—My own 
opinion ts; he wishes to be President a third time & that he 
has got up this war fever to compel his reelection’’.” 

59 Le Courrier de la Louisiane, Dec. 19, 1886. 

60 New York Star, quoted in the National Gazette, Dec. 6, 1886. 
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At the beginning of the campaign year, Porter was cer- 
tain of Whig success. On January twelfth he informed J. 
B. Harrison that the party’s ‘‘hopes in the Presidential con- 
test are of late much excited. There is little or no doubt 
that Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, Maryland 
& Delaware will go for Harrison. The whole South with the 
exception of Georgia & Louisiana are deemed secure for 
White. In Richmond I am told bets can be had to sustain 
that assertion as far as it relates to Virginia. N. Carolina 
is perfectly safe. Will you do nothing in our State to recover 
it from the office holders. I think our interests imperatively 
require a Slave holding President.’’ Porter requested the 
“local news’’, but suggested that if he did not write often, 
Harrison should bear in mind that he was addressing or 
answering fifteen or twenty of Harrison’s fellow-citizens 
every day.® 

Regarding the presidential election, an ‘‘intelligent citi- 
zen of Louisiana’’ wrote to the official Whig organ at Wash- 
ington that his commonwealth would give her electoral vote 
to Van Buren, ‘‘although the State is certainly opposed to 
him. This anticipation is founded on the fact that the French 
natives who compose the Anti-Administration party are 
perfectly lukewarm, except when local matters urge them to 
the polls.—Unless Governor Roman runs as the White can- 
didate, Mouton, the Van Buren one, will succeed Judge Por- 
ter in the Senate.’ In spite of Van Buren’s apparent un- 
popularity he carried Louisiana over Hugh L. White by a 
majority of 270 ballots, and the five electoral votes were 
cast for Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson.® Said the 
Washington Globe: 

‘‘There never was a more absolute extinguisher of the 
hopes of the opposition in the South, than the late result in 
Louisiana. Judge White, as the chosen of ‘the spotted pig 
party,’ ... most admirably suited all the purposes for which 
the coalition designed him in Louisiana. He was represented, 
to be a southern man—a western man—a Jackson nran; The 
bank party electioneered for him as an anti-bank man—the 
tariff party as an anti-tariff man—the nullifiers as a force 
bill man. All his friends, of every branch of the oppositien, 


‘Gaieeaia: Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, Jan. 12, 1886, in the Buytoff Ragrrisom 
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could give him was a character from past profession, as was 
calculated to wheedle and cozen honest republicans to act with 
them. .. . But duplicity has failed in the remotest state of 
the south, where the opposition have hitherto held a sort of 
divided reign. They have found Judge White a dead weight, 
to turn the balance against them.’ 


$® Washington Globe, Aug. 8, 1886. 


CHAPTER VI 
RETIREMENT AND RE-ELECTION 


The seven years of Porter’s life that remained after he 
retired from the Senate in 1836 were divided between his 
plantation and travel. It was in this period that he improved 
‘‘Oak Lawn’’ and that it became a mecca for distinguished 
visitors to the Southwest. He and his daughter Anne vis- 
ited Cuba in the winter of 1838,? and two years later he 
returned to the land of his nativity and also toured England.* 
He regularly attended the races at Louisville and at New 
Orleans, and he frequented Virginia health resorts for sum- 
mer vacations. 

The most fashionable and exclusive of all the Virginia 
watering places,‘ and the one which Porter preferred, was 
White Sulphur Springs, situated in a valley of the Allegheny 
mountains near the eastern edge of present Greenbrier 
county, West Virginia. Porter’s itinerary usually took him 
through Kentucky where he visited friends at Frankfort and 
Lexington. He then traveled by stage to the Ohio, thence 
by river boat to Guyandot where he again took stage to the 
Springs via Charleston and Lewisburg. Occasionally he 
stopped for a few days at the Blue Sulphur twenty-two miles 
to the west, but the élite seldom tarried there.‘ 

English travelers noted the excellence of the company at 
White Sulphur Springs and the beauty of the valley in which 
it was located. Albeit a large hotel had been erected, many 
gentlemen built their own cottages or log houses on sur- 
rounding hills. Whether housed in hotel or cabin, visitors 

1 See chapter VII. 

2 Charles  Naubeny. Journal of a Tour at a the United States and in Canada, made 
during the years, 1837-388 (Oxford, 1848), | a 186. ; 

Os & inaly. footnote; American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, vol. XII, 
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§ Capt. Frederick Marryat. A Diary in America, with Remarks on 
2 vols. Philadelphia, 1889), vol. II, p. 6, says: 

“We arrived first at the blue ‘sulphur springs, and I remained there for one day to 
get rid of the dust of travelling. They have a very excellent hotel there, with a ball- 
room, which is open till eleven o’clock every night; the scenery is very pretty, and the 
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distant, and the travellin ng too expensive for every body to get there. But the blue sulphur 
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met on the public walks for a stroll to the springs before 
breakfast, remained indoors during the heat of the day, rode 
out or visited after dinner, and spent the evening in small 
groups or in the ballroom. Captain Frederick Marryat. 
whose sojourn in America began in 1837, pronounced the din- 
ners ‘‘generally speaking, bad;’’ for although there was 
plenty to eat, it was ‘‘difficult to supply seven hundred people 
sitting down in one room.’” According to Miss Martineau, 
who visited the Springs in July, 1835, milk and water flowed 
freely but there was a scarcity of wine, an important item 
for an Englishwoman. She sampled ‘‘the charms and vir- 
tues of egg-nogg’’, and described the ice-cream as ‘‘thin 
custard, with a sprinkling of snow in it’’. The annual re- 
ceipts of the resort, she learned, amounted to fifty thousand, 
and the proprietor had declined a half million for the estab- 
lishment. Board amounted to eight dollars a week, and other 
expenses brought the total to twelve. The ‘‘major-domo’’, 
as Marryat styled the proprietor, ‘‘regulates every depart- 
ment; his word is law, and his fiat immoveable’’. Only those 
families that were ‘‘known’’ would be accommodated at 
White Sulphur Springs. ‘‘It is at this place’’, the English- 
man observed, ‘‘that you feel how excessively aristocratical 
and exclusive the Americans would be, and indeed will be, 
in spite of their institutions.’’ He had never been ‘‘at any 
watering-place in England where the company was so good 
and so select as at the Virginia Springs in America.’” Al- 
though there were many invalids at the White Sulphur, Miss 
Martineau concluded that ‘‘the visitors who came for pleasure 
seemed to out-number considerably those who came for 
health.’’° 

Accompanied by his daughter, Porter usually arrived at 
the White Sulphur near the first of July for a sojourn of 
several weeks with the twofold purpose of improving his 
health and enjoying society. There he was sure to have the 
companionship of English travelers and former political as- 
sociates. At this rendezvous Southern Whig statesmen dis- 
cussed the issues of the day, heaped epithets on the heads of 
Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, and made enormous 
bets upon the outcome of the Kentucky races. During his 


1 Ibid., pp. 
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stay in 1839, there were some two hundred and fifty people 
at this well-known resort, including Langdon Cheves of South 
Carolina, John Robertson of Virginia, and Henry Johnson 
of Louisiana."! Three years later, Porter wrote to Crittenden 
from White Sulphur Springs: ‘‘There is little company here 
at present, tho it has increased considerably since I arrived 
about a week since, and I presume will anentny still faster 
as the season advances.’”!” 


Porter did not relax his interest in politics after retiring 
from the United States Senate. He found Van Buren and 
John Tyler quite as impossible as Andrew Jackson; he 
anathematized both and fulminated against their incompe- 
tence. Jackson’s successor was hardly inaugurated before 
the country was in the midst of a severe panic which mate- 
rialized in closed banks and diminished customs. Whigs, 
naturally enough, taunted the Democrats with sole responsi- 
bility though as matter of fact Jackson’s financial policies 
had little influence in creating it. Porter believed that the 
crisis would eventually lead to the establishment of another 
national bank. His correspondence with John J. Crittenden 
in this period is particularly illuminating. After giving him 
some banter about occupying half his time preventing justice 
in the courts, Porter passed to the important topic of dis- 
cussion in 1837: 

‘‘T suspect you will say on reading this, that the mer- 
chants who have been made Bankrupts & the artisans who 
have lost employment, by the beautiful experiment of our 
Executive in the currency, think that there is something quite 
as bad as judges, &. &c. Passing however that by, is not 
the country in a pretty condition. And what is worse... all 
the people do not seem in the least cured of their folly by 
their sufferings.’’ Democratic leaders say ‘‘that it is all 
owing to the Aristocracy, & overtrading. ... They are getting 
up here too, a cry against a U. S. Bank, though in their 
souls they wish one. They expect the Whigs & Northern 
Jackson men will establish one, & that they can electioneer 
in the South as its opponents. Now my DSir I trust in God 
that no Whig will propose a National Bank. True Patriotism 

11 Baltimore American, quoted in the Nashville Whig, Aug. 7, 

12 A. Porter to John J. Crittenden, White Sulphur Springs, uy. “6, 1842, in the 
Crittenden Papers; ibid., July 21, 1842. Porter was at some vee springs in the 
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dictates this course. The thing is much wanted. But the 
moment the proposition comes from us it will be opposed & 
rejected. Let the men who brought on the evil produce the 
remedy. They will split on this measure, & let them do so.’’ 
Alluding to the President’s Independent Treasury proposal, 
Porter said: ‘‘This is like the ‘peace of God which passeth 
all understanding’ therefore I say nothing about it, save that 
I am sure it will not cause a resumption of specie pay- 
ment,’”® 

A few weeks later he sent another letter to Crittenden. 
After alluding to Whig victories in Kentucky and Indiana,“ 
he reiterated his opinion of Van Buren and the status of the 
Democratic party: ‘‘I think the late elections must have 
changed a few paragraphs in Van B*. message. The little 
man has a hard game to play, & I suppose he cusses the 
practice which requires Presidents to say any thing to Con- 
gress. Were it not for that duty, I will be bound no one 
could get an opinion from him about our matters & things. 
He would be as prudent I dare swear as the Tuscan ambas- 
sador at the English court some 200 years ago, who having 
been reprimanded from home for incorrect information he 
had sent; in his next letter stated ‘Some say, the Protector 
- Cromwell is dead—others say he is not, but for my part I 
believe neither the one or the other’. 


‘“‘The Jackson party shew evident symptoms of approach- 
ing dissolution. The divisions between them being founded 
on personal ambition, & the Leaders being committed on cer- 
tain points, I think the crack in the edifice must widen. 
Nohing can save them but our divisions, & I am not without 
my fears that, that may. . .. It requires another serious 
experience of their incapacity, and a good deal more suffer- 
ing by the people, to restore the country to sound thinking, 
and a sound currency’’.® 

From Oak Lawn plantation Porter continued to watch 
political developments, and to advise on the best course to 
prepare for the next presidential contest. To Burton Har- 
rison he wrote in November, 1837: ‘‘I see the Whigs have 
swept New York.—Wonder what the Democrats now think 


18 A, Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, July 2, 1837, in the Crittenden Papers. 
14“F like you better and better since Kentucky has behaved so nobly in the late 
elections. By the way I am actually in love with the Hof[o]siers. They are certainly as 
you say in the West, a very considerable people—and I add a very considerate people too.” 
16 A. Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, Sept. 11, 1887, in the Crittenden Papers. 
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of the ‘Democracy of Numbers’ The game is up’’.* To Crit- 
tenden he complained the following spring that he had not 
‘shad ‘a gun’ from a Whig nor a ‘funeral note’ from a Van 
Buren man,for God knows when. What are you all doing at 
Washington?’’ The problem of the Whigs as they faced the 
contest of 1840 was unity of action to prevent another failure 
from multiple candidates. A few months after Van Buren’s 
inauguration, Ohio Whigs suggested a national convention to 
name candidates, and by the spring of 1838 at least nine 
states had declared in favor of that method.’” Louisiana 
members of the party also fell into line. Porter wrote to 
Crittenden in March: 

‘“‘The Whig members of the Legislature have appointed 
delegates to attend a Whig Convention, & without consulting 
me have named me as one. This was not dreamed of in my 
philosophy, as there never was a year in which I had so much 
necessity to remain at home. But all we want to insure suc- 
cess is Zeal, & it is perhaps necessary in this State, that I 
should shew some, & the more inconvenient it is to me, the 
better the example. Therefore I go Deo volente. But the 
question is as to the time the Convention should be held. 
Our folks have fixed it for the Fourth of July at the hall of 
Independence in Phil*., others have assigned different times 
and places. Concert is of importance: ney it is indispen- 
sable.’’ Porter therefore suggested a Whig Congressional 
Caucus to fix the time and place for a national convention :* 
“‘The earlier the better in my opinion, & I think our mem- 
bers have fixed a proper time. Let me hear from you on 
this subject as soon as you can.’’ As to a candidate for the 
presidency, he exulted ‘‘for Mr. Clays sake and his countrys 
that his chances of success grow brighter and brighter every 
day.” If I can only live to see justice done to him I think 
I shall be able to sing the nunc dimittas, tho I never could 
turn a tune in my life’’.”” 

When the Whig Convention met at Harrisburg in Decem- 
ber, 1839, Porter was not present. A letter had been for- 


Guliectinl Porter to J. Burton Harrison, Oak Lawn, Nov. 28, 1887, in the Burton Harrison 
lon. 

17 Ohio, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Louisiana.—National Intelligencer, April 5, 18388. 

18 National Intelligencer, April 5, 1838. 

19 Henry Clay to Francis T. Brooke, Ashland, April 2, 1889, in the Clay Papers, 
posted of Congress. Clay wrote that he had received encouraging information from 

uisiana, 

* 20 A, Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, March 9, 1838, in the Crittenden 
apers. 
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warded to him there, however, by the Whig Committee of 
Arkansas, authorizing him to cast the vote of that State for 
Henry Clay." Much to Porter’s disappointment, the Con- 
vention nominated William Henry Harrison for president 
and John Tyler for vice president. As Porter predicted, 
“‘Zeal’’ had much to do with the outcome. The Whig ma- 
jority in Louisiana was nearly four thousand out of a total 
of eighteen thousand votes cast. President Harrison in- 
cluded Crittenden in his Cabinet as Attorney General, an 
appointment that pleased Porter exceedingly. arly in 
January, 1841, he wrote to the Kentucky statesman, con- 
gratulating him upon the Whig victory and his own selection 
to head the Department of Justice: ‘‘So the newspapers 
say—treat your bride gently, but do the needful. It is so 
long since you were accustomed to any thing of the kind, that 
I suppose you will feel a little awkward at first, but I have 
no doubt that in a very short time, matters will proceed as 
smoothly as you can desire. All these calculations ... are 
based on the Gazettes who say positive you are to have the 
office. I believe it, because I wish it, & I congratulate not 
you, but our country, on you being placed in any situation 
which will give a more extensive application of your talents 
& virtues to her service.’’ For the retiring President Porter 
had little sympathy: 


‘“We have received here 3 or 4 days ago the last speech, 
confession, & dying declaration of Martin Van Buren. It is 
a most extraordinary production for the last moments of a 
condemned man. Why how can he expect pardon, when 
instead of a confession of his sins, he goes out of the world | 
glorifying in his offences. It is a melancholy spectacle to 
see any one so hardened. I trust however he will get for- 
giveness hereafter. And then just think that after he & 
his illustrious predecessor have saddled the country with a 
heavy debt, in opposition to every thing that could be said or 
done against their measures, he says, we were always in favor 
of a national debt & he & his friends opposed to it. This 
beats Banagher (as the Irish say) & Banagher beats the 


21 Proceedings of the Democratic Whig National Convention (Harrisburg, 1889), 42 
a National Gazette, Dec. 7, 1889; Daily National Intelligencer, Dec. 9, 1839; Arkansas 
e Gazette (Little Rock), Jan. 8, 1840; Stanwood, op. cit., vol. I, p. 194. 
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Devil. There is nothing in prose or verse equal to it, except 
the old song—‘The night before Larry was stretched’ ’’.# 

It has already been noted that Porter suggested to Crit- 
tenden the expediency of declaring the Expunging resolution 
a ‘‘violation of the Constitution’. He also urged modifica- 
tion of the naturalization laws. Two influences caused Por- 
ter to advocate immigration restriction—Southern policy and 
Whig principle. For two decades preceding 1860, says a 
recent investigator, ‘‘the South felt that the arrival of every 
immigrant meant the diminution of the political power of 
the slavocracy because the newcomers settled in the free 
states, where land was cheap and accessible and opportuni- 
ties for employment were abundant. In other words, the 
Southerners feared the immigrant because he avoided their 
section and increased the population of sections whose an- 
tagonism to the institution of slavery was increasing with 
the passing of each year.’ In the same period ‘‘immigrants 
became increasingly influential in politics, and special efforts 
were made by political leaders to capture the German and 
Irish vote. The immigrants ... naturally gravitated to the 
Democratic party’’.** Under such circumstances the future 
of Porter’s party and section demanded restriction. Experi- 
ence with the Democracy during the past few years, he wrote 
to Crittenden, necessitated a change in naturalization laws. 
He pointed to the increase in the population of England and 
Ireland since the beginning of the century, and declared that 
although a part of the increase migrated to Australia and 
New Zealand, ‘‘Our proximity, fearfully increased by steam 
navigation, must make this country the receptacle of the 
larger portion.’’ He predicted that in less than twenty-five 
years three or four hundred thousand migrants would an- 
nually enter the United States. ‘‘The mass who come are 
of the poorer & more ignorant classes,’’ he explained, and 
because they have been taught to envy and hate ‘‘possessors 
of property, they are naturally & inevitably thrown into the 
hands of Demagogues here, who flatter their passions, & give 
a direction to those prejudices which they know, make a part 
as it were, of their nature. Such a mass of ignorance & 
passion thrown all on one side have a most dangerous influ- 


23 A. Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, Jan. 2, 1841, in the Crittenden Papers. 
24George M. Stephenson, A History of American Immigration, 1820-1924 (Boston, 
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ence where the parties in ‘the country are nearly balanced.’’ 
Like the Federalists of 1798, Porter would require fourteen 
years residence as a voting qualification. If this could not 
be done he would modify the present law to prevent fraudu- 
jent voting. The record of an individual’s application for 
citizenship a quadrennium before naturalization should con- 
tain descriptive characteristics in a marginal entry ‘‘to 
prevent the substitution of an other in his place should he 
die or leave the country. The only oath I would permit is 
that of the applicant swearing to his identity with the indi- 
vidual who is mentioned in the record, & I would make false 
swearing by him a penitentiary offence.’’ Porter closed the 
letter by asking Crittenden for ‘‘some little light as to the 
future. You know my prudence, & that I keep a great many 
more secrets than I communicate.’”* 


Porter and in fact all Whigs of National Republican ante- 
cedents were keenly disappointed when John Tyler, a former 
state rights Democrat, vetoed the second Bank bill. That 
Tyler was a Whig when he was elected vice-president and 
also when he inherited the position of chief executive can- 
not be questioned. As late as 1840 the only tie which all 
members of the party possessed in common was opposi- 
tion to Jacksonism and to Jackson’s successor, and in 
this Tyler could qualify as well as Henry Clay or Daniel 
Webster. Not until Clay presented a belated Whig plat- 
form to the special session of Congress which convened in 
July, 1841, was there any announcement of positive Whig 
policies. The Kentucky Senator’s attempt to make the 
principles of the old National Republican party a program 
for legislative action by a Whig Congress could not fail to 
arouse antagonism between the President and the recognized 
leader of the party. 


To the present-day historian, therefore, it is clear that 
Tyler was a consistent strict constructionist whose course 
as president coincided with his independent political career 
before 1840; but to contemporary nationalistic Whigs he 
became a traitor to a cause. That Porter shared this view 
cannot be doubted. ‘‘I am bewildered and alarmed at the 
present state of things at Washington’’, he wrote to Critten- 


26 A, Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, Jan. 2, 1841, in the Crittenden Papers. 
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den in July, 1842,77 a year after Tyler vetoed bills creating 
a national bank. ‘‘What is to become of this country, with a 
man at her head, who presents no question of enquiry to the 
mind except whether he is a bigger fool, than knave. Will 
the tariff bill pass? Will it do so think you, without a repeal 
of the distribution clause? It is a hard problem to solve 
whether it is wiser and better to leave the country without 
revenue to carry on the government, or to establish a pre- 
cedent by which the Representative branch of the Government 
in its most important duty, namely that of taxation is made 
a mere cypher—and the executive every thing. The duty 
on sugar is a question of life or death with us in Louisiana, 
but if the government can be carried on at all without a sur- 
render of the rights of the people, I should prefer it to yield- 
ing to the capricious despotism of any such man. Do write 
me.’ 8 

The revenue bill to which Porter alluded was Clay’s 
tariff measure providing a ten percent increase in duties, to 
supplant the Compromise act of 1833 under which the tariff 
would reach a twenty per cent basis on June 30, 1842. With 
it was associated the distribution policy, for the provisions 
of the act of 1841 were suspended as long as duties exceeded 
twenty per cent. Whigs desired a tariff that would yield more 
revenue and protect manufactures, and at the same time per- 
mit'‘distribution of the proceeds from the sale of public lands. 
Twice Tyler vetoed bills combining the two policies, and 
Whigs were eventually compelled to sacrifice distribution to 
secure a more adequate tariff. It was in the midst of this 
controversy” that Porter wrote the above letter to Critten- 
den. After two weeks of judicious reflection, he again 
admonished his Kentucky friend upon the proper course to 
pursue: 

‘‘My principal reason for writing to you so soon, proceeds 
from a wish to say something to you about the course the 
whigs ought to pursue should the juggling mountebank veto 


27 Porter began this letter with the usual witticism; he was at White Sulphur Springs 
and Crittenden was in Washington: “I think I have only to indicate to you where I am, 
and that I am got near to you, to insure an early letter from you. You will not fail to 
observe the exactness of this reason, for - bond countryman said, sure it will be no trouble 
for you to write, when I am 8o close to 

28 A. Porter to John J. Crittenden, “White Sulphur Springs, July 6, 1842, in the 
Crittenden Papers. 

28 Hibbard, op. cit., pp. 188-189; Carl Schurz, Henry Clay, 2 vols. (Boston, 1889), vol. 
II, pp. 224227. The tariff act of 1842 suspended distribution as long as duties exceeded 
twenty per cent, and as the tariff continued above that level, the land policy never be 
came effective. 
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the revenue bill. I know how much better the judgments are 
of the men who will have to chalk that course than mine is. 
But still my suggestion can do no harm. When I first heard 
of the last veto I was so angry that I would have been willing 
to burn by own sugar house & see all the others in our state 
destroyed rather than yield to him. But soberer thoughts 
at least have since come over me, & I hope wiser ones. 
Whether it is the result of temperament, or a just view of 
things I cannot say, but J fear much in a party point of view 
the adoption of the course you indicate is to be pursued. The 
protection of our own industry, and a national Bank, are 
the two great ... questions which now occupy the American 
mind. Will the people bear the postponement of proper 
legislation on the first, for the sake of the land bill? I doubt 
it—my doubts amount almost to conviction they will not. 
Their sufferings are immediate and pressing for want of a 
tariff. Their pockets, and in many instances their suste- 
nance depend on its adoption. Will they be willing to forego 
the advantages it could offer, for the distant benefit they 
would indirectly receive from the Land Bill? I fear they 
will not. And I think it would be better to postpone the dis- 
tribution measure until we had less stringent times. I would 
infinitely prefer going before the People on that question 
with the tariff existing, than to try it with the angry feelings 
which the want of the latter will inevitably excite... . If 
my convictions were less clear & decided than they are, I 
would not trouble you with any suggestions on the matter 
deferring as I unaffectedly do to your better judgment’’.” 

Clay was also in retirement at this time, having left the 
Senate on March thirty-first to become a candidate for the 
presidency. He also sent advice to Crittenden under date 
of July sixteenth: 

‘‘T think you cannot give up distribution without a dis- 
graceful sacrifice of independence. The moral prejudice of 
such a surrender upon the character of the party, and upon 
our institutions, would be worse than the disorder and con- 
fusion incident to the failure to pass a tariff. It would be 
to give up the legislative power into the hands of the Presi- 
dent, and would expose you to the scorn, contempt, and 
derision of the people, and of our opponents. Do not appre- 


30 A. Porter to John J. Crittenden, White Sulphur Springs, July 21, 1842, in the 
Crittenden Papers. : 
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hend that the people will desert you and take part with Mr. 
Tyler. In my view of it, I think our friends ought to stand 
firmly and resolutely for distribution. The more vetoes the 
better now!—assuming that the measures vetoed are 
right!’ 

It is apparent from the foregoing letters to Crittenden 
that Porter was thinking more clearly and sanely than Clay. 
Whether Porter’s advice had any influence cannot be de- 
termined, but eventually the course he advocated was pur- 
sued. 

One more political honor came to Porter before his death 
in 1844. On January 9, 1843, he was elected to the United 
States Senate for a six-year term beginning March fourth 
of that year. The voting did not follow party lines. Senator 
Morse announced to the two houses that he was ‘‘authorized 
by the democratic party in this legislature to state, that they 
have come to the resolution of nominating no candidate in 
this election. They have concluded to vote for a distinguished 
gentleman of the whig party who has once before filled the 
office of U. S. Senator.’? The Democratic caucus had evi- 
dently not been unanimous in its decision, for T. W. Wads- 
worth replied: ‘‘The gentleman may be authorized to speak 
for a portion of the Democratic party. He does not speak 
for all its members in this legislature.’*? Porter, Charles 
M. Conrad, and John Slidell were then placed in nomina- 
tion. The vote stood forty-five for Porter, twenty-two for 
Conrad, five for Slidell, and two ballots were blank.** 

‘“‘The gallery and the lobby were crowded with specta- 
tors,’’ said a newspaper report, ‘‘who evinced the most 
intense interest in the election. When it was discovered 
that Mr. Porter had a majority of votes, there was a loud 
demonstration of gratification among them, which was only 
silenced by the authoritative rap of the President’s hammer: 
when the final result was announced, they repeated their 
approval by still louder acclamations.’”*° 

This was the second time that Porter was chosen to the 
Senate with the aid of votes cast by members of another 
party. In December, 1833, the Whig party was still a few 


31 Quoted in Schurz, op. cit., vol. I, p. 227. 
32 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan. 10, 1848. 
33 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan. 10, 1848. 
34 Louisiana House Journal, 1848, p. 17. Of the 74 members of the Legislature, 17 
were, Senators and 57 were Representatives. 
5 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan. 10, 1848. 
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months in the future, and party lines were rather indistinct, 
but he received the support of some Jackson men. A decade 
later a Legislature controlled by the Democratic party pre- 
ferred a Whig. This was indeed a tribute to Porter 
personally; it was also a recognition of his ability. But 
it should be remembered that although he had been a member 
of the Whig party since its origin, he was not an uncompro- 
mising partisan. Further, he possessed the esteem and 
respect of members of all parties, both in Louisiana and at 
Washington. His election in 1843 obtained, said the Bulletin, 
‘without any solicitation on his part and even in his absence 
from the seat of government.’*’ His selection to represent 
the State, said a member: of the Legislature, was ‘‘not only 
unsolicited by himself, but contrary to his expressed 
wishes’’.2® When informed of his election it is said that 
Porter replied: 

‘< «Although I did not desire this place, still I have received 
so much kindness and so many honors from this my adopted 
country, that I can refuse nothing the people of Louisiana 
may ask at my hands—not even my life.’ ’ 

When Henry Clay learned of Porter’s election he wrote 
Crittenden from New Orleans: ‘‘It has given very genera] 
satisfaction, there being but one regret accompanying it, and 
that is that Mr. Conrad has been sacrificed in consequence 
of a faithful discharge of his duty. But Judge Porter has 
had no agency in bringing about the result, and members 
of the Legislature were even assured, prior to the election, 
that he approves Mr. C* course. . . . The judge was not & 
is not here, and some doubt is entertained of his acceptance; 
but I think he will accept.’ 

Said the Picayune—a non-partisan paper—on the day 
following the balloting: ‘‘The election of Judge Porter to 
the Senate of the United States from Louisiana—in which 
dignified assembly he once before served this state—is an 
event which we cannot allow to pass without expressing our 
warmest congratulations. The circumstances of his election 
were such as to allow us, who mingle not in politics, thus 


"36 Spark fre. op. cit., p. 419, says: “notwithstanding his debilitated condition, he was 
Comat a Democratic Legislature, a second time, as senator to the United States 
congress”, 

sh New Orleans Bulletin, quoted in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. 

38 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan, 18, 1844. 

39 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan. 18, 1844. 
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unreservedly to speak. Inheriting from his Irish ancestry 
those fine qualities of mind so characteristic of the country- 
men of Emmett and Grattan—wit and eloquence and fervid 
patriotism—Judge Porter is equally distinguished for his 
profound knowledge of law and jurisprudence. His imme- 
diate connection with the agricultural interests of the South, 
and more especially with a branch of industry peculiar to 
this State, has been long and intimate; and these are pecu- 
liarly the times when the South should be represented in the 
councils of the nation by men of this stamp. The Senate 
Chamber will not contain a warmer nor more intelligent ad- 
voeate of Southern interests, nor one who in his intercourse 
at Washington is more likely to conciliate respect and regard 
by his ease and elegance of manner, by the charms of his 
conversation, the variety and extent of his acquirements, and 
by the force and unsullied purity of his character.’™ 

But Porter was not destined to assume his duties as a 
United States Senator. During the twelve years that he 
served on the Louisiana Bench, ‘‘his sedentary life and 
intense application . .. undermined a naturally vigorous con- 
stitution’’.** Shortly before taking his seat in the Senate in 
1834, he wrote to a friend that ‘‘I am in too bad health to do 
any thing worthy of myself’’ in that body,“ and he was 
frequently absent because of ill health.* Some of his travels 
were for the purpose of regaining it, and he usually improved 
as a result. Daubeny recorded that Porter sojourned several 
weeks on the island of Cuba in 1838 for that purpose.” After 
spending the summer of 1839 at the White Sulphur and Blue 
Sulphur Springs, he informed Harrison that his health was 
much improved.** Extensive travels in the summer of 1843 
revived the hope that he might be able to take his seat in 
the Senate the following December.*’ ‘‘Just before the meet- 
ing of Congress,’’ wrote Sparks, ‘‘he visited Philadelphia for 
the purpose of obtaining medical advice. Dr. Chapman made 
a thorough examination of his case, which he pronounced 


41 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan. 10, 1848. 
42 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan. 19, 1844. The New Orleans Bulletin, quoted in 
Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844, said that “A disease, which his friends have always 
attributed to the severe labors on the bench, terminated beerrrage {in} hydrothorax"’. 
Con 43 A, Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, Dec. 24, 1884, in the Burton Harrison 
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ossification of the arteries of the heart, and which was 
rapidly progressing. He advised the Judge to return im- 
mediately home, and not to think of taking his seat in the 
Senate, as he was liable to die at any moment, and certainly 
must die in a very short time.’ 

Upon his return to Oak Lawn, he received a letter from 
friend Crittenden which contained a prescription not unlike 
the remedy prescribed by Dr. Chapman. ‘‘ At present’’, Por- 
ter replied, ‘‘I am not in a situation to make a trial of it. 
When I left Philadelphia Chapman told me I was clear of 
water, & prescribed tonics—He told me however that what I 
had most to dread was a recurrence of the disease. I have 
travelled & I have been improved by it. But I am sorry to 
say to you that I am by no means well. Of one thing you 
may be certain, should the Dropsy return, & at present things 
look that way, I will not die without giving the remedy a 
fair trial.’’ 

Porter lamented his inability to take his seat in the 
Senate. As he put it, ‘‘I am cruelly situated in regard to 
my public duties. I accepted the place I hold in the Senate 
with infinite reluctance, but since I have taken it feelings & 
views, principally connected with the Presidential election 
have taken great hold on my ... mind, & I never desired any 
thing more than to have spent this winter at Washington. 
But it appears to be otherwise ordered.—Two courses are 
open to me. One is to resign. The other is to hold on to 
the Spring & try & reach the Capital about April. I am 
undetermined but incline to the former. In the first place 
it is the most correct course as I ought not to hold an office, 
the duties of which I cannot discharge. Then the whigs are 
in a majority in our Legislature now, & tho a small one, they 
may not be so next year. Again Mr. Conrad who was the 
cause of so much dissention last year, is now absent in Eu- 
rope, & I think our chance of electing a whig very good— 
If I defer it I think it very probable should my disease con- 
tinue that I could not go on at all—& then my position would 
be most painful’’.* 

Porter was unusually interested‘in the approaching presi- 
dential election because of Clay’s prospects of success. He 
had written to Crittenden in July, 1842: ‘‘Seriously his pros- 


48 Sparks, op. cit. 
49 A. Porter to Joan z Crittenden, Oak Lawn, Dec. 2, 1848, in the Crittenden Papers. 
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pects are better than they ever have been, and his chances 
excellent. I hope the speech he made at Lexington will 
prove his last speech. The more he keeps out of Public view 
now, the better. You may depend upon it, public imagination 
invests a retired statesman such as he is, with a halo which 
no presence can equal. And there are more eyes now turned 
to his retreat with affectionate admiration than there would 
be if he were in the theatre of his glory—the Senate of the 
United States.’° 

It was the following winter that Clay visited Porter at 
Oak Lawn, during his perigrinations to the Southwest. In 
his letter to Crittenden of December, 1843, Porter wrote: 

“‘T saw & heard enough this summer & fall at the north 
and on my travels to convince me we can elect Mr. Clay if 
the whigs will come any thing near doing their duty. Orga- 
nisation & money will be both wanting. The first you can 
no doubt put on a proper basis—the second can also be had— 
The first to be efficient must be dependent, that is to say 
it must commence at Washington, connect itself with the State 
Committees in each State—& extend its communications to 
each county in the Union through the latter—I will cheer- 
fully subscribe my money as I can do nothing more.’’ Urging 
Crittenden to show the letter to Alexander Barrow, the other 
Louisiana Senator, but cautioning both not to whisper his 
intention to resign, Porter closed his last epistle in hand- 
writing hardly legible." He did not live to see Clay nomi- 
nated and defeated, for he died at Oak Lawn, January 13, 
1844, 

Porter to John J. Crittenden, White Sulphur Springs, July 21, 1842, in the 


crittenden Papers. 
tA. Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, Dec. 2, 1848, in the Crittenden Papers. 


CHAPTER VII 


OAK LAWN PLANTATION 


Soon after he came to make his home in Louisiana, Por- 
ter began the creation of an estate on Bayou Teche in the 
Parish of St. Mary. In the years from 1812 to 1814 he and 
Isaac Baldwin purchased four several tracts of land with 
frontage on the Bayou and the usual depth of forty arpents, 
for which they paid $6,720... How Porter acquired title to 
Baldwin’s share does not appear in the records, but it is 
apparent that eventually he possessed the whole of these 
parcels.2?, During the twenties he rounded out the estate to 
its ultimate proportions. In 1823 he purchased of Ruffin 
G. Sterling, a Feliciana planter, a tract with fifteen arpents 
frontage, together with improvements, for $15,000.2 Four 
years later he bought from Thomas Martin of Davidson 
County, Tennessee, ten arpents situated on the ‘‘ American 
Bend”’ of the Teche, for $4,000.4 The land acquired in the 
preceding decade had been paid for in cash, but the plots 
purchased in the twenties were bought on a four-year install- 
ment basis.’ In 1826 Porter mortgaged his plantation and 
forty slaves to Bolton Jackson of Baltimore for $10,000, pay- 
able in thirteen years with ten per cent interest, due annu- 
ally.® 

The ‘‘American Bend’’ was now appropriately renamed 
‘‘Trish Bend.’’ For a decade Porter lived in a small cottage, 


1 The first was purchased on Nov. 14, 1812, from John Reeves for $1,920. It measured 
six arpents front on both sides of Bayou Teche by forty in depth, bounded on the North 
by land claimed by Sally Norton, and on the South by land belonging to the Bundicks.— 
Parish of St. Mary, Conveyance Record, vol. B-A, 1811, no. 181. The second, also pur- 
chased of John Reeves, consisted of 640 “American acres,” situated on the East or left 
bank of the Bayou, for which the partners paid $1,500.—Ibid., no. 182. The third, pur 
chased Dec. 29, 1818, from certain Bundicks for $8,200 was bounded on the upper side 
by lands of Porter and Baldwin, and consisted of ten arpents front by forty in depth.— 
Parish of St. Mary, Conveyance Record F, 1841, no. 5168. On March 10, 1814, the partners 
purchased the claim of John Nopper to six arpents front by forty in depth for $100.— 
Parish of St. Mary, Conveyance Record, vol. B-A, 1811, no. 2138. 

2On March 18, 1819, the partners sold the “Dutch Prairie’ parcel to Joseph Char- 
pantier. It consisted of ten arpents front on the East side and nine on the West side 
of the Bayou, by forty deep on either side. The land together with sundry slaves was 
mortgaged to Porter for $5,228.95.—Parish of St. Mary, Mortgage Book B4, 1820, no. 208. 

3 Ibid., no. 858. This tract was bounded above by lands of Thomas Martin and below 
by lands of Isaac L. Baker and Company. 

4Ibid., no. 556. This parcel was bounded on the North by lands of Washington 
Jackson and on the South by Porter’s plantation, “being the same tract on which Thomas 
Martin formerly resided”. 

5 The price of the Sterling plot was payable $2,500 on Jan. 1, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827; 
and $1,550 on the first of March of the same four years. The $4,000 due to Thomas 
Martin was payable $1,000 on Feb. 10th of 1828 to 1881. 

¢ Parish of St. Mary, Mortgage Book A, 1814. no. 180. The plantation now consisted 
of thirty-five arpents on both sides of the Teche, by forty in depth. It was bounded on 
the upper side by lands of Thomas Martin and on the lower side by property belonging 
to the heirs of David Smith. 
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probably the one in which Thomas Martin formerly resided. 
In the years from 1837 to 1840 he erected a manor house which 
was one of the most imposing and attractive mansions in the 
Southwest. Surrounded as it was by Live Oaks, the name 
‘“‘Oak Lawn’’ was especially applicable. On June 18, 1838, 
Porter wrote to J. B. Harrison: 


“‘T am quite busy at Oak Lawn. My house progresses & 
my grounds commence to shadow out what I trust they will 
be. The place is not yet worth a pilgrimage to see, but if 
I live a few years it will be. When you come up I will be 
able to give you a most comfortable room in my new house, 
& afford you walks for study & reflection, equal to those of 
Athens—And the young Astyanax’ he shall be taken care of 
too. Pray let me know his length, breadth, & proportion 
and I shall have a cradle made for him. Will 3 feet be 
long enough?’ Sixteen months later he reported to Harri- 
son that the task neared completion: ‘‘Oak Lawn is nearly 
finished. The grounds too [are] greatly improved and the 
place is a terrestial paradise. It would be more nearly so 
however, if you, Madame & the young Astyanax were with 
us.’* After completing the mansion he continued to culti- 
vate the grounds surrounding it. In 1842 the editor of the 
Franklin Banner found Porter still working industriously: 
“The Judge is now spending his whole time in beautifying 
and improving Oak Lawn, and he has not only the means, 
but the ability to select and gather around him all the beauties 
and luxuries of nature.’”° 


Visitors at Oak Lawn found their host hospitable, gen- 
erous, and entertaining. ‘‘You know how [I like the society 
of Gentlemen of good education, literary tastes, & gentle 
manners’’, Porter wrote to a friend in 1839, after inquiring 
about a certain Alston who had tarried there a few days." 
Henry Clay visited at Oak Lawn during his trip to the South- 


7 Son of Hector and Andromache who was hurled by the Greeks from the walla of 
Troy to prevent the restoration of the kingdom as predicted by Caldras. 

8 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, June 18, 1888, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 

® A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, Oct. 22, 1889, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 

1¢ Quoted in the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, vol. XIII, pp. 349- 
850 (June, 1842). 

11 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, Nov. 6, 1889, in the Burton Harrison 
eo The Alston mentioned is probably the one who later married his daughter, 

nne. 
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west in the winter of 1842-1843, and one of the rooms in 
the mansion came to be known as the ‘‘Henry Clay Room’’.” 
W. H. Sparks was also a frequent guest and recorded that 
Porter’s ‘‘hospitality was not surpassed by any gentleman 
in all the land. All who have visited at Woodlawn[sic] the 
beautiful and beautifully improved residence of Judge Por- 
ter, will remember the warm Irish welcome and luxurious 
hospitality of its accomplished and talented master.’ 


From 1821 to 1836 Porter was absent from his estate 
much of the time and depended upon an overseer to manage 
it for him. It is highly probable that a journal was kept and 
that correspondence passed between planter and agent, but 
if such documents still exist diligent search has failed to 
locate them. Valuable information is available in the parish 
court records, as land transfers, mortgages, bills of sale, and 
wills, but the writer has resorted mainly to travelers’ accounts 
for a picture, however incomplete, of Oak Lawn plantation. 


It was in March, 1838, that Charles Daubeny, Professor 
of Chemistry and Botany in the University of Oxford, so- 
journed a week at Porter’s estate. The two met on board 
a boat bound from Cuba to the United States, and the Eng- 
lishman was invited to visit at Oak Lawn. On March eighth 
they left New Orleans on the Ajaz, Daubeny recorded, ‘‘bound 
to the district of Attakapas, in which the Judge’s domain is 
situated. The first day we proceeded prosperously up the 
Mississippi, the borders of which seemed for the most part 
in a state of cultivation. Several sugar plantations lay on 
the right and left. These somewhat relieved the monotony 
.of the voyage, which nevertheless was dull enough, the coasts 
being flat and often swampy, and the trees and shrubs which 
covered their surface not yet in leaf.’"5 Upon their arrival 


12“I go tomorrow to Judge Porters. I shall not get to N O till about Xmas.”— 
Henry Clay to Thomas H. Clay, Natchez, Dec. 12, 1842, in the Henry Clay Papers. 

A. Porter to William T. Porter, Jan. 28, 1843, in Francis Brinley, Life of William T. 
Porter (New York, 1860), p. 186: “I ought long since to have answered yours of the 
soth November. But I have had a busy winter; Mr. Clay’s visit to me, the crowds which 
thronged Oak Lawn during his stay, my trip with him to New Orleans, &c., &c., have 
interfered a great deal with my quiet and punctual habits.” 

13 Everett Lloyd, “A Day at ‘Oak Lawn Manor,’” in Lioyd’s of America, vol. V. 
cover and pp. 4-10 (May, 1927). 

14 Sparks, op cit., p. 421. 

18 Daubeny, op. cit., p. 141. 
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at Bayou Plaquemine” about three o’clock the next morning, 
they were ‘‘saluted with the disagreeable intelligence, that 
the water in the Bayou was too low to admit of our vessel’s 
passing.’’ In the evening a steamer which drew less water 
proceeded through the opening on her way to Texas, but 
Porter declined to take passage, first because it was ‘‘so 
rickity a concern’’ but ‘‘especially as it would not bring him 
within twenty miles of home.’’ After waiting two days and 
two nights, Daubeny continued, ‘‘the Judge was fairly tired 
out, and, having made up his mind to take an open boat, 
engaged two free negroes to row us to his plantation. One 
of these was the sharpest fellow I have ever seen of that 
colour, though with a somewhat roguish expression, and 
having already worked out his freedom, was in the way, 
I should think, of acquiring a competency. The distance was 
nearly fifty miles, owing to the circuit we were compelled 
to make; first proceeding for about twenty-five miles along 
an outlet of the Mississippi, called Bayou Sorel, which joins 
the Atchafalaya river, and then emerging into Lake Chicon, 
a pretty large tract of water, which communicates by a nar- 
row channel with another and more considerable one, called 
Le Grand Lac, or the Lake of Chetimaches. On the border 
of this connecting channel is a sawmill, the proprietor of 
which, an acquaintance of the Judge’s, gave us supper and 
beds, though I may mention, as an amusing proof of the 
simplicity of manners in this district, that he had at first 
prepared only one for the Judge and myself. 


‘““The Judge indeed had sufficient sympathy with English 
feelings on these matters, to petition our host to accommo- 
date us with a bed apiece, but he told me afterwards that his 
own original prejudices against this kind of partnership in 
sheets and blankets had been to a considerable extent got 
over, by the necessity to which, as a barrister on the circuit 
in these wild parts, he had continually to submit, of tumbling 
into the first bed of sufficient capacity that offered, no matter 
how many persons might be its occupants already—a custom 

16 From Plaquemine, about one hundred and fifteen miles above New Orleans, the 
bayou by the same name, an ‘arm of the Mississippi, flows westward, communicating by 
a series of lakes with the rich settlements of Attakapas and Opelousas."’—Ibid., p. 141. 

R. L. Allen, “Letters from the South.—No. 9,” in A. B. Allen, ed., The American 
Agriculturist, vol. VI, p. 218 (New York, 1847), says that the entrance to the Bayou was 
narrowed to seventy or eighty feet by drif' t-wood and logs, but inside it widened to two 
.or three hundred. At ebb it was dry, “but at high water it rushes with fearful im- 


petuosity through its brief but headlong course, nearly reaching tidewater in 12 miles, 
which the Mississippi runs 200 miles to meet.” 
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absurdly attributed to the grossness of American manners, 
but in reality arising out of the exigencies of the occasion, 
which brings together at such times a crowd of people, to 
spots often possessing inadequate accommodations.’’ 

The following day the travelers traversed Le Grand Lac 
and landed about three miles from Porter’s house. They 
had yet to cross a swampy wood and the Teche river before 
arriving at their destination. ‘‘The Judge and myself’’, 
Daubeny recorded, ‘‘together with his housekeeper, who had 
accompanied us from New Orleans, waded on foot through 
the slough, and arrived about the middle of the day opposite 
his plantation, quite bespattered with mud’’.”” . 

Porter’s estate on the ‘‘Irish Bend’’ of the Teche was 
situated about six miles distant from Franklin, the seat of 
justice of St. Mary parish. Franklin was then a port of 
entry to which many vessels of light draught brought coal, 
provisions, and manufactured goods, and cleared with 
sugar and molasses for northern ports.’® The Attakapas. 
region, consisting of several parishes in the southwestern 
portion of the State, was largely prairie, of which ‘‘scattered 
patches’’ extended to the Teche. Lands near the Bayou 
had ‘‘much the appearance of an English park, chumps of 
timber being scattered over them, as if by art, and a belt of 
woods bounding them on all sides’’» The most beautiful 
spots, however, were not utilized for dwellings, for ‘‘proprie- 
tors of extensive estates [were] often housed in cottages 
which an English bailiff would despise.’ To the east of the 
prairies, along bayous, lakes, and rivers, live oak trees grew 
in profusion, in Porter’s day a source for merchant ships 
and navy alike.”° 

We are indebted to Daubeny for a description of Oak 
Lawn plantation: ‘‘The Judge possesses a fine and fertile 
tract of land, extending for nearly a mile on either side of 
the river Teche, which consists for the most part of what 
was originally prairie, but is now converted into sugar fields. 
A belt of wood however bounds the plantation on either side, 


17 Daubeny, op. cit., pp. 141-143. 

18 Allen, loc. cit., vol. VI, p. 214. 

19 Daubeny, op. cit., p. 146. 

20 Allen, loc. cit., vol. VI, p. 218. Allen says: ‘“‘Here, indeed [Berwick’s Bay and 
Bayou Boeuf], is, the great live oak region of the South, and it is here and on the 
Teche, the Vermillion and near the Gulf Coast, that immense quantities have been taken 
within a few years for our navy and our merchantmen. The late Judge Porter asserts, 
that there is here enough oak to sustain a fleet for the world; but the recent ene 
ments on this fine timber have conclusively shown that no treasury is exhaustiess, that 
is sufficiently rich to tempt American cupidity.” 
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and near the borders of the river is an almost regular line 
of some of the finest Live Oaks I have ever seen. He has 
brought nearly 2,000 acres into cultivation, and has a stock 
of about 160 negroes, 40 horses, and a variety of other cattle. 
He is at present lodged in a small cottage, but is erecting a 
handsome and commodious mansion. I should not call it in 
England very spacious, considered as the residence of one 
of the largest proprietors in the country, but in Louisiana 
it is remarkable enough to attract curious persons from con- 
siderable distances, so rare is it for the planters to aspire 
to anything beyond a cottage on their country estates. I had 
indeed frequent proofs of their indifference to such kind of 
conveniences, in the mean dwelling-houses that occur on the 
borders of the Mississippi, associated with such large as- 
semblages of negro huts, and such expensive buildings for 
grinding and preserving their sugars.’ 

Daubeny spent eight days in the month of March ‘‘very 
pleasantly at the Judge’s, whose good temper, wit, powers of 
memory, and conversational talents, made the time pass off 
rapidly enough. He had a good library of English books, 
and it was gratifying to meet with . . . Buckland’s Bridge- 
water, and Whateley’s logic, within 50 miles of the borders 
of Texas, and to hear Shakespear, Scott, and Byron quoted 
familiarly amongst the wilds of Louisiana.’’ While at Oak 
Lawn, Daubeny dined with two of Porter’s neighbors and 
also met others at ‘‘his hospitable table. One or two proved 
to be very intelligent men, the rest respectable and hearty 
country gentlemen’’.”* 

Porter’s guest left reluctantly. The Irishman’s ‘‘undi- 
minished love for the Old Country’’, Daubney said, ‘‘leads 
me to cherish a hope, that he will some day or other fulfil 
his intention of beating up my quarters, and of renewing in 
the Old World those pleasant hours, which I have spent in 
his company in the New.’’ To this statement Daubeny 
appended a footnote: ‘‘To my regret and mortification he 
came unexpectedly to Oxford, in the dead of the long vacation 
of 1840, just a fortnight after I had started for Paris.’ 

It was in 1847, three years after Porter’s death, that R. 
L. Allen, associated with the American Agriculturist, visited 


2t Daubeny, op. cit., p. 148. 
22 bid 


23 Jbid., p. 146. 
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James Porter who had inherited Oak Lawn from, his brother. 
There is no reason to believe that the plantation had changed 
materially in the interim except for an increase in slaves 
and stock. Allen journeyed to Franklin by about the same 
route traversed by Daubeny a decade earlier. He described 
the Attakapas country and recorded valuable information 
about the plantation: ‘‘The estate is large, and is laid out 
with much taste, and still retains all the venerable live oaks 
which have given to it the appropriate name of Oak Lawn. 
A large and tasteful mansion occupies the highest elevation, 
while in front, the ground descending to the bayou is studded 
with various specimens of trees and statuary. A large cistern 
enclosed with brick and cement, and encased with lattice-work 
fringed with the multiflora rose to shield it from the sun, 
receiving the water from the eves in winter, and being shut 
off in summers, leaves the reservoir at the lowest tempera- 
ture possible in this climate. But I find that even here ice 
is regularly brought by the steamboats from New Orleans, 
a distance of nearly 300 miles by the route taken. Thus the 
Yankees, by their accustomed shrewdness, are indirectly 
driving a brisk trade in exchanging the congelations of the 
wintry north for the crystallizations of the sunny south. A 
brick dairy-room ensconced beneath the dense foliage of sev- 
eral drooping oaks, and as perfectly barricaded against the 
admission of heat as possible, was filled with numerous 
vessels of Ayrshire milk, cream, and butter; and a large 
ornamental and vegetable garden closely adjoining, furnishes 
all that is necessary to gratify the taste and senses.’ 


Both of the brothers ‘‘exhibited a taste in their selections 
of stock, seldom manifested among Louisiana planters. Each 
has imported the Short-Horn, Devon, and Ayrshire Cattle; 
the latter especially in large numbers, and directly from 
Scotland. The substitution for the best milking Devons, 
while affording an equal value in milk, would furnish some 
of the choicest working animals in the world.’’ Allen also 
noted the presence of several English thoroughbreds, some 
imported and some produced on the place, and ‘‘a large 
flock of Southdowns, derived from direct importations’’. He 
had never seen ‘‘a better lot of wethers’’.* 


24 Allen, loc. cit., vol. VI, p. 214. 
28 [bid. 
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The superannuated slaves at Oak Lawn were assigned 
the task of manufacturing cotton and wool, both of which 
were produced on the plantation, ‘‘prepared, carded, spun, 
and woven into substantial fabrics for domestic use. I saw 
here’’, Allen recorded, ‘‘the most comprehensive yet simple 
little cotton machine that has yet been constructed, consisting 
of a compact frame some 4 or 5 feet long by 114 wide, with 
half a dozen spindles at one end and a miniature gin at the 
other. It is easily put in motion with a crank, even by a 
child; and being supplied by cotton as gathered in the field, 
it is ginned, cleaned, carded, and spun at the same opera- 
tion.’”* 

The lower Teche, however, was essentially a sugar pro- 
ducing region. Allen observed ‘‘numerous fine plantations 
on both sides of the bayou and nowhere in the state is it 
believed that more skill has directed, or greater success has 
attended the culture of the cane than here. This country, 
though comparatively new, produced in 1846, 37,144 hhds. of 
sugar of 1000 Ibs each.”’ Allen was also informed that sugar- 
lands in this region produced ‘‘abundantly from plant cane 
only. Many of the planters assure me, that through much of 
this region, those best study their interests who annually re- 
new the plant over their entire fields. This is a large reduc- 
tion from the available product, as it requires for replanting 
about one-sixth of the crop besides the labor.’** Allen 
noted a contribution which Porter had made to the manufac- 
ture of sugar: 

‘¢One improvement has been here successfully carried out 
which I have never seen practised elsewhere. It consists of 
two immense sheds connected with the grinding-house by a 
railway, elevated as high as the eves of the buildings, on 
which cars are placed containing the bagasse as received 
from the rollers, and run into the sheds where it is tipped 
out and allowed to dry. It thus furnishes at least two-thirds 
of the fuel used for granulating the cane juice.’ 

A decade before Allen visited Oak Lawn, Porter’s sugar 
house was consumed by fire. He notified Harrison the fol- 
lowing day that the building was not insured and that his 
loss would approach $15,000. Had he not shipped four 

26 did 


27 Jbid., p. 218. 
28 Jbid., p. 214. 
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thousand gallons of molasses and sixty hogsheads of sugar 
a short time before, the loss would have been greater.” 

Two years after his sugar house burned, the Yellow Fever 
scourge hit Louisiana, though Porter did not suffer directly 
from it. He wrote to Harrison in the fall of 1839: ‘‘Our 
section of [the] Country is still very much afflicted, or 
rather the villages are so. The yellow fever still rages in 
Franklin, nearly every one there has had it, & a majority 
of its most respectable citizens have fallen victims. What 
is most strange the rural portions of Attakapas have never 
been so healthy—not a death has occurred on my plantation 
this. year, out of 170 souls, &now wé have not one on the sick 
list.’° Two weeks later he wrote: ‘‘We have had frost 
here, & a little ice too. I trust in God it has killed the yellow 
fever in our Teche villages there never was any place of 
this pestilence’s visit which has been! so scourged as Franklin 
—New Iberia and Opelousas nearly as much—S Martinsville 
much less than the rest’’.* 

On December 19, 1843, Porter made a will in which he 
appointed his brother James as his executor, * and also be- 
queathed to him his real and personal property, with certain 
exceptions. To his sister, Isabella Templeton, he gave 
$10,000; to Sophia Henderson, another sister, a like sum less 
$1,250 which her husband®™ owed Porter. To Louisa Chilton, 
a third sister, he willed $8,000; to a fourth, Matilda Goudie, 
$4,000; to the heirs of his deceased sister, Anna Wightman, 
$8,000. These legacies were to be paid in five annual in- 
stallments with interest at five per cent. To five children 
named after him he left $500 each. 

A few other items in the will are of special significance. 
Porter bequeathed ‘‘to the poor of Greyabby in the County 
of Down Ireland the sum of fifteen pounds Stg annually for 
the term of twenty years. I instruct my brother with the 

209 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, Noy. 28, 1887, in the Burton Harrison 
eit te Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, Oct. 22, 1889, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. Alluding to a friend, he wrote: ‘Poor Bowen, fifty times a day he rises to 
my thoughts. I have lost the warmest & dearest friend I ever possessed. He died I am 
told like a Roman—called for his chair—sat up & expired in it—& was cheerful to the 


close”. 
31 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, Nov. 6, 1889, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 
32 The will is available in Original Estates, Parish of St. Mary, vol. XXVIII, no. 518. 
33 William D. Henderson. 
34 To her two unmarried sdanghicrs: Matilda and Ellen, $8,000 each; to Anna Harper 


and John Wightman, $1,000 e 
“There are five children: walled after me, by Mr. Morse, W. Hall of Mobile, Major 
Charles Olivier, & my brothers in law Mr. Templeton & Mr. Henderson. 
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duty of making this charity as efficient as possible. I know 
it will be a labor of love with him.’’ His executor was also 
to deposit with the Louisiana State Library his set of the 
American State Papers and all of his books on the Civil Law. 
After signing and dating the will, Porter added the same day: 
“‘T give freedom to my slave John Williams who has been 
travelling with me this summer’’. A few days® before he 
died he appended another codicil in handwriting scarcely 
legible: ‘‘I give freedom to my slave Rhody, ... she and 
John have waited on me in my last illness’’. James Porter 
was instructed to take legal steps to effect both manumis- 
sions. 


A year before his death in 1849, James Porter made a 
will in which he ordered an inventory of the property in- 
herited from his brother." This was taken April thirtieth 
and May first. Oak Lawn then consisted of a ‘‘superficial 
area of 1304.81 acres,’’ measuring fifty-two arpents front on 
both sides of Bayou Teche with the usual depth of forty 
arpents, and back lands on the east side. The plantation 
with buildings and improvements was appraised at $120,000. 
There were 320 slaves of whom fifty-one were men above 
forty; thirty from thirty to forty; eighteen from twenty to 
thirty; fourteen boys from fifteen to twenty; and fifteen 
boys from ten to fifteen. Of the female slaves, twenty-six 
were forty or more; twenty-eight from thirty to forty; thir- 
teen from twenty to thirty; fourteen from fifteen to twenty; 
and sixteen from ten to fifteen. Finally, there were ninety- 
five children of both sexes under ten. The total appraised 
value of the slaves amounted to $90,350. The inventory also 
revealed in the estate eighty work horses and mules; twice 
as many head of horned cattle; ten blooded mares, seven 
of them with foals; five blooded and twenty-four ordinary 
colts and fillies; four carriage horses; and one hundred and 
sixty head of sheep. A saw-mill and apparatus was valued 
at $5,000, and an ‘‘Old Engine & Sugar mill’’ at $1,000. The 
library, much of which must have been inherited from Alex- 
ander Porter, was appraised at $1,600. The foregoing prop- 
erty, together with furniture and implements, molasses and 
sugar, and debts due the estate, totalled $268,054.41. Hmu- 


3¢ Jan. 8, 184 


¥ IV eo, ee will ‘and inventory are available in Original Estates, Parish of St. Mary, vol. 
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lating his brother, James Porter also willed a fifteen pound 
annuity to the poor of Greyabby for a period of twenty years. 

Relations between Alexander Porter and his slaves** were 
happy, if we may rely on the meager evidence extant. Sparks 
declared that ‘‘he was remarkably kind and indulgent’’ to 
his dependents, ‘‘never permitting them to be persecuted by 
any one, and always treating them with paternal kindness— 
attentive to their comfort, furnishing them with good houses, 
beds, and an abundance of food and clothing—indeed, with 
everything which could contribute to their comfort and hap- 
piness.’**° Daubeny agreed that ‘‘the treatment of the 
negroes, so far as physical comforts are concerned, is doubt- 
less good. The Judge, I should think, must be beloved by 
his own dependents, with whom, on reaching his estate, he 
shook hands, like a Feudal Lord amongst his serfs, receiving 
their congratulations on his return, and inquiring with inter- 
est into their family concerns. His slaves are, I am sure, 
liberally and kindly treated, but I cannot say that there were 
any indications, either on the part of him or... [his neigh- 
bors], that they regarded them much in the light of morally 
responsible beings, or made any efforts to instruct or 
enlighten them. I own, however, that my inquiries on such 
subjects were limited, for I did not think it fair to avail my- 
self of my opportunities for secretly investigating matters, 
which, I can see, all slaveholders avoid as much as possible 
to diseuss.’*° The slave, Charles Stewart, who managed 
Porter’s stable and trained his horses, testified many years 
later to his former master’s qualities: ‘‘He was jes’ as open- 
handed an’ gin’rous, but he wouldn’t stand no foolin’ neither, 
I tell you. Things had to be jes’ so, but dar warn’t no 
naggin’ nor scoldin’; it was jes’ stiddy management.’™ 

In common with many Southern planters, Porter was a 
turf enthusiast and a lover of thoroughbreds. He witnessed 
many of the great races at vacation seasons, and was not 
adverse to placing bets upon his favorites. On September 
30, 1839, he attended the Louisville races, held at the Oakland 
Course under the auspices of the Louisville Jockey Club. 

8 Only one slave transfer to which Porter was a party has come to the writer's 

atéautions —Notaria! Records, Labayshe, Book A, p. 218 (Opelousas Court House). “Veutre 
@esclave 4 Pierre Guidry, June 5, 1820." 

39 Sparks, op. cit., ig 421 

‘°Daubeny, op. cit., 


144. 
ieee a an: Life as a ’slave.” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, vol. LXIX, p. 788 
1884 
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Two of ‘‘the earliest on the ground’’, said a contemporary, 

‘twere the honorable Judge Porter, of Louisiana, the dis- 

tinguished Ex-Senator, and Mr. Clay. His colleague in the 

Senate, Mr. Crittenden, soon followed’’, and Judge John 

Rowan and Robert P. Letcher of Kentucky, and John Slidell - 
and Duncan Kenner of Louisiana, arrived in due time. Other 

prominent guests were there from Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 

Tennessee, and Alabama. Just before the race started, 

Porter, Clay, Rowan, and a few others were invited to occupy 

seats over the judges’ stand. Of ten nominations only four 

horses came to the post—Wagner, Grey Eagle, Queen Mary, - 
and Hawk-Eye.** Wagner won both four-mile heats, Grey 

Eagle running second in each. 


On July 6, 1842, Porter wrote to Crittenden from White 
Sulphur Springs: ‘‘I hope you will get away [from Con- 
gress] in time to witness the great race in Kentucky between 
your forks of Elkorn* nag, and the Alabama mare. It comes 
off the 20 of September. And if you are at it, I promise 
to myself to win all your money. If the horse is a good one’ 
it will be a capital race, for the mare is the best animal of ' 
her inches I ever saw’’.** Two weeks later he brought up the 
subject again in his correspondence with Crittenden: 


‘‘T hope to see you here, & we will discuss about, the great 
bet you & I are to make. My natural inclinations as you 
know, lead me to go with Kentucky. But in this race I do not 
know how it may be. If the horse came from any other part 
of your State, I might be for Zenith, but my feelings have 
been so mortified, & I have suffered so much humiliation 
from these cursed forks of Elkhorn, that I have a true Irish 
feeling of revenge, & there is I fear a lurking desire in my 
heart, to see the place beat, and thus justify my ignorance 
of a spot that is unable to produce a horse, capable of beating 
a small poney from Alabama.’™’ 


Sometime in the late thirties there was in Louisiana a 
revival of interest in the turf, for which the enthusiastic 
promotion of a certain Colonel Olivier was largely respon- 


be Brinley, se cit., pp. 101-105. 
3 Ibid., p. ee 

“a Ibid., . 

485A small toa about five miles from Frankfort. 

4¢ A, Porter to John J. Crittenden, White Sulphur Springs, July 6, 1842, in the 
cates Papers. 

A. ron oie John J. Crittenden, White Sulphur Springs, July 21. 184%, in the 

Crittenden Pape! 
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sible.“* As early as 1836 Porter was chosen president of 
the New Orleans Jockey Club, * and he served in that capacity 
several years, perhaps continuously until his death in 1844." 
On his trip to the British Isles in 1840, he attempted to pur- 
chase of an Irish friend a bay colt, ‘‘Harkforward’’, whose 
dam was ‘‘Fanny Dawson’’.' At that time ‘‘Harkforward’’ 
was not for sale, but Porter left an order with an English 
agent who soon afterward negotiated the purchase, the price 
being ‘‘bangs Banagher’’. Coming from the same dam as 
the celebrated English racers, ‘‘Harkaway’’ and Goneaway’’, 
it was expected that Porter’s importation would develop into 
a@ speedy specimen. 

‘“We cannot but hope that this liberal purchase’’, said 
the American Turf Register, ‘‘is but the initiative step on 
the part of Judge Porter, towards entering practically upon 
the sports of the Turf, of which he has ever been an enthus- 
iastic amateur. There is no individual in Louisiana whose 
example in this regard would exercise a higher influence, or 
more surely elevate and advance the character and interests 
of the Turf.’”? 

‘‘Harkforward”’ arrived in New Orleans in the spring of 
1841 after a severe passage, whence he was taken to Oak 
Lawn. Several months later a Louisiana correspondent 
wrote to the editor of the American Turf Register: .‘‘I had 
the pleasure of seeing him a short time since, and can assure 
you he is every thing you can imagine in the way of per- 
fection, but not every thing you could desire, for he is not 
yet quite well; he is, however, nearly so, and I trust will en- 
tirely recover. He is cured of all his wounds, and the inflam- 
mation and swelling in his legs are all removed, except a 
tumor on the pastern joint of the off hind leg. When I con- 
sider the injuries he received on his passage out, and the 
state he was in on his arrival here, it appears to me a miracle 
that he survives. Had he not the constitution of a buffalo 

48 American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, vol. XIII, p. 102 (Feb. 1842). 

49 Brinley, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

50In December, 1842, several “highly respectable citizens of Louisiana” assembled 
at the St. Charles Hotel to elect officers and adopt inky ere for the Club, “a new 
association recently got up under the auspices of Messi Wells and Oliv{ijer, the new 
Porter waa elected president. -americon Tur} orter was cal tee Se eet oe 
102 (Feb. 1848). For Alexander Porter's election to the presidency the following year, 
see ibid., p. 288 (May, 1848). 

$1 “Fanny Dawson” was bred in 1828; the sire, Economist, in 1825. Porter offered 
$7, 000 Saito dam, but it was declined. —Idem, vol. XII, p. 460 rE. 1841). 


T. Porter, ed., The Spirit of "the Times, vol. XI, p. 126 (May 15, 1841); 
Unisions Turf Register and ‘Sporting Magazine, vol. XII, p. 840 (June, 1841). 
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and an alligator combined, the bad treatment must have 
killed him. His growth, as you may imagine, has been 
stunted, but though now only 19 months old, he is 15 hands 
two inches high, and when I passed from his stable into the 
adjoining one, where Judge Porter has two large and very 
fine colts of the same age, the impression produced on me 
is that I have frequently experienced in stepping from a 
steamboat . . . which had an engine of 100 horse power, and 
going on one of 20 horse power. There is no exaggeration in 
this comparison. Changing the color, he would appear to 
have stood for the painting of his brother Harkaway, in your 
office. McGraw, the groom who came out with him, says he 
was considered in Ireland as a fac simile of him, or, in his 
language, as like as two peas.’™® The editor of the Franklin 
Banner also saw the colt and wrote early in 1842: 


" «6 ¢On Sunday last we saw, for the first time, Judge Por- 
ter’s celebrated colt Harkforward, and we found that the 
character given of him in the Spirit of the Times, is fully 
sustained. He improves in appearance beyond all expecta- 
tion, and in another year will be a perfect horse.’’™ But 
Harkforward had no opportunity to test his speed on the 
turf. Soon after he recovered from the severe passage to 
America, he was bitten on the ‘‘game leg’’ by a snake, an 
injury which he himself aggravated ‘‘by kicking through his 
stall’’.°> He did, however, become the sire of several blooded 
horses in South Louisiana.” 


A few years before his trip abroad, the master of Oak 
Lawn became acquainted with one of the great sports editors 
of that day, William T. Porter. Born at Newbury, Vermont, 
December 24, 1809, he belonged to the eighth generation from 
Samuel Porter who migrated from western England to Ply- 
mouth in 1622. After a period as editor of The Farmer’s 
Herald (St. Johnsbury, Vermont) and as associate editor of 


53 Ibid., p. 169 (March, 1842). This article contains the following comparative 


statistics: 
Age Height Girth Round Arm Round Hock 

Sir Solomon.................... 24 $1% in. 68% in. 21 in. 16 in. 
Am. Eclipse 2.2... 9 14 21% 16% 
Henry Tonson .. 88 13 28% 17% 
Leviathan 64 bg 16% 
Harkforward 0. 62. 16% 

The correspondent concludes: “Just think of that for a yeartlive 

For other descriptions of Harkforward, see The Spirit of the Totes, vol. XI, p. 284 


(July, 17, seis vol. XII, p. 114 (May 7, 1842), p. 185 (May 21, 1842). 
Ibid., p. 849 (June, 1842). 
" The 'Byirit o the Times, vol. XIV, p. 246 (July 20, 1844). 
56 Idem, vol. XV, p. 18 (March 8, 1845). 
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The Enquirer (Norwich, Connecticut), William T. Porter and 
James How established The Spirit of the Times, a weekly 
sporting paper, in 1831. Hight years later Porter purchased 
the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, started 
a decade earlier at Baltimore by John S. Skinner.’ Al- 
ready, in 1836, Porter had visited the Southwest, his itinerary 
including Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, Vicksburg, 
Natchez, St. Francisville, and New Orleans. At the last place 
he met ‘‘gentlemen who are unsurpassed for their elegant and 
refined hospitality’’, assembled for ‘‘their great annual 
Jockey club meeting’’, of which Alexander Porter was then 
president.> The two Porters, though not related, became 
firm friends. William T.’s younger brother, George, went to 
New Orleans with the ultimate purpose of studying law, but 
as a temporary resort found employment on the Picayune and 
wrote articles on the New Orleans turf. The retired Senator 
wrote to William T. Porter from Oak Lawn early in 1843: 

‘“He has written some very good accounts of the races 
here {New Orleans], for the paper to which he is attached, 
and I don’t think you have done the exactly clean thing to- 
wards him. Your criticisms on his remarks about the com- 
parative excellence of Miss Foote’s and Fashion’s races are 
very ingenious, but, my dear sir, they are the arguments of 
a counsel in a cause, and not the judge who decides tt. You 
call his taking the aggregate of the two heats stuff. Why 
you so name it, unless you mean good stuff, I cannot see. If 
Miss Foote made eight miles in less time than Fashion, is 
not that an evidence of her superiority, ceteris paribus? And 
is that in any way affected by another horse having beaten _ 
Miss Foote in one of the heats? The Little Lady could have 
won the first heat, in the opinion of every one who saw it, 
had it not been for the great gap she most unadvisedly suf- 
fered the horse to make between them. As it was, she was 
only two lengths behind. . . . But to leave controversy, will 
you permit an old man, and one who loves you well, to make 
a few remarks to you of quite another character? Your posi- 
tion at present in this country is in many respects an enviable 
one—it embraces high duties and it involves great responsi- 
bilities. You are in some respects the arbiter of horse repu- 
tation. Men look up to your opinions with deference, and 


57 Brinley, ra e p. 62. 
58 Ibid., pp. 
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they yield to them, because they believe them to be the result 
of intelligence and calm reflection. Nothing could shake you 
so soon in your high position, as an idea going abroad that 
your feelings were enlisted on one side or other of any matter 
of controversy. Hence language that would be perfectly 
appropriate in one of your correspondents will not do for 
you. Your reasoning and your remarks must, if you expect 
to give satisfaction, take a judicial tone. .. . And there is 
this additional reason for your standing sentinel on your 
thoughts, that your paper is national, that it is meant by you 
for the whole country, and the topics of which it treats belong 
more to the South than to the North.’ 


That Porter took a great interest in his racing stable at 
Oak Lawn is confirmed by an autobiographical narrative of 
Charles Stewart, a slave whom he placed in charge. There 
were always a dozen or more horses in training which neces- 
sitated the attention of several negroes. The race-course at 
Oak Lawn ‘‘was a favorite center for turfmen, and Charles 
was called upon to train horses for this or that gentleman 
so frequently that he was compelled to establish a system, 
and undertake so much and no more.’™ Originally from 
Virginia, Charles was taken by his master, Colonel William 
R. Johnson, to train horses at Paris and Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Becoming dissatisfied there because of the death of 
his wife, Mary Jane, Charles desired to go to some strange 
place, and his master told him that if he could find some sat- 
isfactory purchaser who would pay his price ($3,500), he 
would let him go. Soon afterwards Porter passed through 
Kentucky on a pleasure trip; ‘‘so when he come to Bowling 
Green’’, Charles related years later, ‘‘him an’ me got ac- 
quainted, an’ he says to me dat he was lookin’ arter a head 

59 A. Porter to William T. Porter, Oak Lawn, Jan. 23, ae sacked in Brinley, op. 
cit., 186-188. Porter continued: “That in a conflict of pride and opinion between the 
North and the South you should, unconsciously to yourself, feel enlisted in favor of the 
former, is inevitable. You live ‘there, you hear those around you continually dwelling 
on the perfections of a noble animal; you see her—you witness her generous exertion, 
and you end by being in love with her. All this is as it should be. If you were otherwise, 
you would want those ingredients in your composition without which no man rises above 
the dull level of the ‘sons of earth.’ But then, my good namesake, true wisdom consists 
in watching cur strong qualities, and preventing them running into excess. . 

“¥ think I see you smile at reading this sermon—perhaps exclaim, well, “this is very 
droll, an Irishman preaching prudence to a Yankee. I feel guilty myself to all the errors 
I dare to find in you. I know if I lived in Jersey, I should think Fashion the 
race-horse in the world, and if you lived here, my life on it, you would think Miss 
Foote a nonpareil. Just as if you had been born and educated in Spain, you would have 
proved a good Catholic, and I a good Mahometan, if I had been reared in Turk od 
But then, I am not now a judge—you are. I can indulge my feelings—you must restr: 
yours.” 


60 “My Life as a Slave.” in Harper's New Monthly Magazine, vol. LXIX, p. 781 
(Oct. 1884). 
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trainer fur his stables in de South, an’ would I like to go wid 
him ef he would buy me. So I tuk a week or two to consider 
de mahter, an’ him an’ me had a heap o’ talk, an’ de more 
I thinks of myself "bout stayin’ in Kentucky widout Mary 
Jane, de more I says to myself dat I can’t on no ’count do it. 

‘“De eend of de mahter was I tuk sech a likin’ to de Jedge 
dat we fixed it up disaway: I was to go an’ stay six months 
to see how I liked it, an’ den, ef I didn’t like it, he promised 
to send me back home, an’ ef I did like it, he would pay 
Colonel Johnson $3500 fur me. Dats what I sole for when 
I was young, an’ I bet dar ain’t many folks wuf dat ’mount 
o’ money Norf or South. . . . Wa’al, my new marster an’ 
me we started off for Louisiana, an’ I ‘clar’ to Moses, I 
thought we warn’t neber goin’ to git dar. We was goin’ 
an’ goin’, en steamboats an’ stages, stages an’ steamboats, 
fur weeks an’ days, till we come to New Orleans. . . . So 
marster an’ me soon left New Orleans, an’ come on ober here 
to de "Takapas country, whar he got sech a big fine planta- 
tion, so much of it, so many trees, an’ de fields is so broad, 
an’ de lakes is so big, I felt kind 0’ skeered an’ lonesome de 
fust week. But it didn’t take me long to git ober dat feelin’ 
when I seed de race-course, de stables, an’ de horses what was 
waitin’ fur me on de Teche. 


‘‘Tt was de prettiest picter of a place, an’ as fine a lot 
of horses as eber I seed togedder, twelve of em always en 
trainin’ wid more brood marrs, outsiders an’ colts dan you 
could dream ’bout en one night. I had a mighty good large 
house at de top of de stable yard, an’ my bell rung en de 
oberseer’s house, de head helper’s, an’ de stable; besides, I 
had a boy to sleep en ebery stall. I was jes’ put right at de 
head of eberything; nobody could say nothin’ to me at all. 
Ef I said I wanted dis, I got it, or must hab dat, I got it 
too.’ 8 

As to Porter’s family life, there is little of record. W. 
H. Sparks, who knew Porter personally, and who implies that 
he was a frequent visitor at Oak Lawn, says that he ‘‘mar- 
ried the sister of Isaac L. Baker, of the Attakapas country, 
by whom he had two daughters. One of them had died in 
early life; the other—a most lovely woman—was under the 
eare of his maiden sister, who resided with him, and had 


61 Ibid., pp. 787-738. 
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charge of his household until her death. Subsequently to 
the death of this lady, this only child was married to Mr. 
Alston, of South Carolina, but survived her marriage only a 
short time, dying childless.’ 

The writer has searched in vain for any other allusion to 
Mrs. Porter, but the records yield meager evidence regarding 
the two daughters. On April 5, 1830, Porter appears in the 
St. Mary parish court records as ‘‘the natural Tutor of Ann 
Porter and Evelina Porter his Daughters’’, in the sale of a 
tract of land on the Island of Petite Ance.@ Evelina did not 
long survive, but Anne’s name appears frequently in Porter’s 
correspondence after 1837. That she was in poor health and 
that her father was very solicitous about it, is apparent from 
his letters.* ‘‘I would be happy if my poor daughter were 
in good health’’, he wrote to Harrison in 1838." She accom- 
panied her father on numerous travels. Daubeny noted their 
return from Cuba in 1838, and after spending the summer 
of the following year at Virginia resorts, Porter recorded 
that Anne’s health was in excellent condition.“ Exactly when 
she died is not certain, but Sparks implies that her death 
occurred a short time before 1844. 

Perhaps in one respect only was plantation life irregular 
at Oak Lawn. The mistress occupied an important réle on 
the typical Southern estate of the ante-bellum period, and 
there were often many sons and daughters to lend a romantic 
atmosphere to the culture and leisure that befitted the life 
of the gentry. Mrs. Porter died before the mansion was 
built, and neither a maiden aunt nor a housekeeper could fill 
the place of so important a plantation functionary as the wife 
of the planter. 


63 Sparks, op. cit., p. 419. 

$3 Parish of St. Mary, Conveyance Record C, no. 1092. 

64 Thus he wrote to J. Harrison from Oak Lawn, June 18, 1888: “It is quite de- 
sireable that while Anne ae etn under boaer Le Luzenburgh, her confidence in him should 
not be Parpe toon This is of importance, & due as well to her feelings, threatened 
with a fatal disease, as to the success of her treatment. I must beg of your friendship 
therefore. on fortify her reliance and encourage her hopes”’.—Burton Harrison Collection. 

*t A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, June 5, 1888, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 

6¢ Daubeny, 

Céilemion: Porter % 5 B. Piarraon: Oak Lawn, Oct. 22, 1889, in the Burton Harrison 

os Sparks, op. cit., p. 419. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHARACTER AND LEADERSHIP 


Alexander Porter’s career as a naturalized American pre- 
sented a number of striking deviations from the course nor- 
mally followed by transplanted Irishmen. His political 
opponents made capital out of the fact that ‘‘Paddy’’ Porter 
did not possess all of the attributes of a paddy. The influ- 
ence of substantial Irish ancestry supplemented by ambition 
and industry in a land of opportunity elevated him to a social 
class far above that occupied by the typical Irish immigrant. 
The great body of foreigners who came to the United States 
as the eighteenth century gave place to the nineteenth, allied: 
themselves with the party of Jefferson and subscribed to the 
political and economic philosophy upon which it was based. 
Again in the era of rampant Jacksonian Democracy, Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth participated in ‘‘the rise of the common 
man’’. But wealth is the basis of aristocracy the world over, 
and the accumulation of a competence on American soil gave 
Porter economic interests and political principles which 
placed him in the Whig school. 

In Porter’s quarter-century of public life, American 
nationality received a marked impetus. Following the close 
of the Second War with England, there began, an era of agri- 
cultural and industrial development and political and terri- 
torial expansion. An ‘‘American system’’ evolved, popular 
for a time with ail classes, to replace the European alterna- 
tive from which the United States had just escaped. Once 
in America, Porter became an American; in a limited sense, 
a product of the American frontier for the West developed 
patricians as well as plebeians. We have seen that he re- 
ceived only the slightest formal education, and that by self- 
improvement he became a cultured and erudite man. Liberal- 
minded, he appreciated England and her institutions notwith- 
standing his father’s execution at the hands of English 
authorities. Democratic opponents charged that he was 
never ‘‘at heart opposed to British oppression—On the con- 
trary, he has at times commended the course of the British 
Government, whose constitution he so warmly admires.’” 


1 New Orleans Bee, July i, 1884. 
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True, he would not discard the English heritage, but he be- 
lieved that American institutions might well develop along 
independent lines. This is apparent from a letter which he 
wrote in 1832 to his young friend, J. B. Harrison, congratu- 
lating him upon an article on English civilization, published 
in the Southern Review. ‘‘It exhibits an extent and variety 
of information,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and a justness of thought, very 
remarkable at your period of life, and is on the whole a very 
creditable performance. The subject has more than once 
occurred to me, and I have ever thought, as you think, that 
the education of the youth of the United States was too 
exclusively English. The evil is however more obvious, than 
the remedy. Speaking as we do a common language, the 
greater portion of our population must continue to receive the 
principal part of their education, through that medium, and 
so long as they do, I cannot see how the great influence of 
the writers of that country is to be prevented. There is 
only one mode, and that must be the work of time. It is to 
create in the same language, and by ourselves, a literature 
which tho it may not entirely take the place of that of Great 
Britain, will at least neutralise [?] its tendencies. We must 
react on that country through our writers, before we can free 
ourselves from the intellectual bondage to which we are at 
present subject. I certainly and you perhaps, may not live 
to see the revolution, but it will assuredly happen. We have 
already begun to exercise a strong influence on their opinions 
in the affairs of government, and I have no doubt we shall 
yet produce a still greater effect on them in all other matters 
which improve the human mind, & exalt its condition.”’ 


The great difficulty in creating an American civilization, 
Porter continued, lay in the destruction of ‘‘a morbid attach- 
ment & respect to things really good in themselves, and at the 
same time, accord to these things their fair value. ... English 
civilisation is worthy of great homage. If we were compelled 
to adopt any one as a model, I do not know that I should 
not prefer it with all its faults to that of any other country 
of Europe. But even it is susceptible of great improvement, 
and I trust it will receive that improvement here. To enable 
us to accomplish this object the first thing is the conviction 

3[J. Burton Harrison), “English Civilization,” in the Southern Review, vol. Fide 


pp. 462-491 (February, 1882). This is a review of the Right Hon. Sir McIntosh, M 
The History of England, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1880). 
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that we have the capacity to do so. That conviction once pro- 
duced, the means will be found, and the work will be effected 
—slowly perhaps, but not less surely on that account.’* 

The relation between Porter and Jesse Burton Harrison 
-was indeed a happy one. That the young New Orleans attor- 
ney admired and esteemed his benefactor is unquestionable; 
Porter’s concern for his protégé amounted almost to a fath- 
erly interest. Born at Lynchburg, Virginia, in 1805, Harrison 
graduated from Hampden-Sidney in 1818 and from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1825. In the same year he was admitted 
to the Virginia Bar, after which he practiced his profession 
for a quadrennium at Lynchburg. He was a frequent visitor 
at Monticello, and he cultivated the acquaintance of James 
Madison. 

At the suggestion of Henry Clay, whom he first met at 
Lynchburg in 1828, Harrison migrated to New Orleans in 
1831 and was soon admitted to the Louisiana Bar. His 
knowledge of French and Spanish, both of which he spoke 
fluently, contributed to his immediate success. In the cam- 
paign of 1836, he edited a Whig journal, the Louisiana Adver- 
tiser, to which he brought ‘‘a most effective literary equip- 
ment and the enthusiasm of political conviction’’.* Alluding 
to a local election in 1837, Porter wrote to Harrison: 

“T am glad that through the means, my DSir, of an 
apostle like you, the true belief is carried to every man’s 
door in his own tongue. Such a gift is possessed by few. I 
have no doubt that this acquisition with many others you 
possess will soon place you in your proper position. But it 
is not by playing the Demagogue, except to an extent to make 
yourself known, that the high rewards of the profession can 
reach you. Law—Law, Law knowledge & business habits 
must do that’’.® 

In 1837 Harrison sought appointment to the Supreme 
Court Bench, but his avowed authorship of an article attack- 
ing Governor Edward Douglas White wrecked his ambition 
in that direction. It was about this time that Porter sug- 
gested the compilation of a ‘‘Condensation’’ of cases from 
the Superior Court of the Territory of Orleans and the 


3A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, New Orleans, May 5, 1832, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 

4 Fairfax Harrison, The Harrisons of Skimino, pp. 84-186. 

5A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, July 7, 1887, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 
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Supreme Court of the State of Louisiana. Harrison under- 
took the task and on June 18, 1838, Porter sent him the fol- 
lowing suggestions: ‘‘The main things are to have all the 
legal principles in the original put down, & enough, but no 
more of the accessory matter, than is essential to a clear un- 
derstanding of the principle established. It will give me 
great satisfaction to see you at Oak Lawn, & be made a 
sharer in your labours. I shall not however be able to be 
of much service to you, for I find my legal knowledge leaving 
me faster, than I acquired it.6 There will appear in the next 
Bamner,' a favourable notice of your attempt.’’ It was quite 
likely, Porter added, that it would be reprinted in New Or- 
leans papers by some of Harrison’s friends: ‘‘Judicious 
puffing like a judicious tariff is a very good thing, and he 
was no fool who thought, that, if you went out into the world 
& said that you were the wisest man in it, the one half of 
that world would get tired contradicting you and the other 
half would believe you.’” 


The work was published in two volumes at New Orleans 
in 1839. It was a condensation of the twenty volumes of 
Francois-Xavier Martin’s Reports, 1809-1830, and was dedi- 
cated ‘‘T’o the Hon. Alexander Porter, late one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana’’. A letter addressed 
to Porter on the dedicatory page summarized his contribu- 
tions as a constitution-maker; legislator, jurist, United States 
Senator, and planter. It was, said Harrison, ‘‘a testimonial 
of public worth and private friendship.’? Emphasizing his 
career as a jurist,, Porter had ‘‘developed a grasp of thought, 
a fulness of research, and a felicity of judgment ... the re- 
sults of which, accumulating through the course of thirteen 
years of duty on the bench, remain (with few exceptions) the 
guiding lights of the Court.’’ Especially in ‘‘the conflicts 
of home and foreign laws, subjects before that time rarely 
discussed in the English language’’, had Porter rendered 
great service to jurisprudence. ‘‘This long and honorable 
career of public service’’, the tribute concluded, ‘‘gives you 

6 That Porter still continued to practice law is evidenced by a letter to Harrison 
requesting “by the Susan on her return trip” a copy of the Partidas, Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, and the Institutes of Justinian. A case on wuhentaron had been submitted to 
him, Porter said, Bilal out of a transaction which has to be decided by the law of 
a ees Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, June 5, 1888, in the Burton Harrison 

7 Published at Franklin, Louisiana, 


8 A. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, June 18, 1888, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 
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a claim to the dedication of a compilation which records so 
much of your labors.’” 


Porter received a set as soon as it came from the press 
and hastened to express his appreciation: ‘‘I like the man- 
ner in which it is executed very much, and I need not say I 
was pleased with the dedication. To talk truly, I was sensibly 
affected by the kind & touching terms in which it has pleased 
you to address me. More so than I have been for years. I 
know right well that your friendship has magnified my utility 
—and coloured too highly the character of my mind, but to 
that portion of the notice which alludes to my industry & my 
zeal, I feel proudly that I am entitled. No man ever did, & 
no man ever will, devote himself to the service of our State 
with more energy & perseverance than J did. And tho’ 
hitherto I have received no distinguishing testimonial on that 
head from my fellow citizens, yet I do not doubt that sooner 
or later justice will be done me: in the language of Johnson, 
‘useful diligence will at last prevail’ ’’.!° 


In his political ambitions, Harrison had the cordial en- 
couragement and enthusiastic support of Alexander Porter. 
He was laying plans for election to the United States Senate 
when he died of Yellow Fever, January 8, 1841... Mean- 
while, about the middle thirties, he had married Porter’s 
niece, and Jesse Burton, Mrs. Harrison, and ‘‘the young 
Astyanax’’ were frequent visitors at Oak Lawn plantation. 


Porter was also interested in the brothers, William T. 
and George Porter. His advice to the elder of the two in re 
the policy he should pursue as editor of the American Turf 
Register and Sporting Magazine, has already been recorded. 
At the same time he wrote of the younger brother: ‘‘I saw 
George in the city [New Orleans], and had a good long talk 
with him about his prospects and intentions. He is doing 
better in the ‘Picayune’ establishment at present, than he 
could if he had a license to practice law in his pocket. But 
whether greater success in the department which now exer- 
cises his talents (and they are very good) is an equivalent 

9J. B. Harrison, ed., Reports of Cases in the Superior Court of the Territory of 
Orleans, and in the Supreme Court of Louisiana: containing the Decisions of those 
Courts from the Autumn Term, 1809, to the March Term, 1830, and which were embraced 
in the Twenty Volumes of Fr. Xavier Martin’s Reports; ... 2 vols. (New Orleans, 1839), 
ee ty K Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, Nov. 6, 1889, in the Burton Harrison 
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11 Fairfax Harrison, The Harrisons of Skimino, pp. 188-189. 
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‘to the greater rewards which would follow distinction at the 
bar, is perhaps a question not unworthy of consideration.’”? 

Porter’s Irish wit and humor made him an entertaining 
‘conversationalist and a popular correspondent. They were 
proverbial on the floor of the Senate and almost every letter 
he wrote contained some banter or a good story. He chided 
Crittenden for spending half of his time in the courts pre- 
venting justice—the usual réle of the lawyer.“ Many of 
his witticisms had an Irish setting. He heard the following 
story at White Sulphur Springs in 1842 and he hastened to 
forward it to friend Crittenden: 


‘‘T was about to conclude this letter, when I thought of 
a pretty good story I picked up on my way from Guyandotte 
here, and unless the gloomy state of public affairs has de- 
stroyed all your former gaiety you will not be displeased to 
hear it.’”, While Lord Morpeth" was traveling in the United 
States, he included as a part of his itinerary a journey from 
the Ohio River to White Sulphur Springs. A few days later 
a resident of the hills who lived ten or fifteen miles off the 
main road came down to the highway and inquired ‘‘of a man 
of some intelligence’’ what the ‘‘Great English Lord’’ was 
seeking in that part of America. The reply: ‘‘I suppose 
the curiosity of a traveller to see new scenes in a strange 
country.’’ But the mountaineer had heard a different reason: 
‘‘Why I am told by Squire Jones,’’ he said, ‘“‘that Henry 
Clay has sold the state of Virginia to him, and that he has 
come here to look at the property. The other observed 
(humouring the joke) that he supposed Mr. Clay would hardly 
do that. The mountain Patriot said he believed it was a 
fact, that his neighbours believed it, & that his principal 
business down was to know the particulars. The Gentleman 
‘then told him, he would try & find out the truth of the thing 
and if he would come down there in 8 or 10 days he would 
let him know all that he could learn about it. The man 
returned in a couple of weeks. Well said he have you got 
the particulars about the business I was talking to you of— 
The other replied—He had found out every thing about it. 
That it was a fact Mr Clay had sold the state of Virginia to 

12 A, Porter to William T. Porter, Jan. 28, 1843, quoted in Brinley, op. cit., p. 186. 

13 A. Porter to John J. Crittenden, Oak Lawn, July 2, 1887, in the Crittenden Papers. 

14 This was George William Frederick Howard, seventh Earl of Carliste, 1802-1864, 


who was styled “Lord Morpeth.” 1825-1848. He traveled in the United States and 
Canada for about a year.—Dictionary of National Biography, vol. X, pp. 19-21. 
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the Lord but that Lord Morpeth had passed by there the day 
before on his way back to Kentucky and that he had told 
the relater, that Mr Clay had deceived him in his description 
of the property, and further said, that it was such a d——d 
poor country, he would not conclude the bargain. The man 
said any how he was glad the thing was broken off.’’ ‘‘The 
only thing wanting to complete the story is,’’ Porter com- 
mented, ‘‘that Squire Jones should have just returned from 
Richmond & have been told of the sale by Tom Ritchie But 
you know my delicacy about anecdotes, & how incapable I am 
to add or diminish the smallest circumstance about them. 
You are equally reserved & exact as I know by experience.’’® 
Crittenden replied on July twelfth ‘‘that the alarm pre- 
vailing in the mountain in regard to the sale of Va has ex- 
tended to their representatives in Congress.’’ Porter wrote 
again in a few days that ‘‘My last advices however are 
quite satisfactory on that head. The trade is broken off and 
writings to that effect passed. So that the old dominion is 
safe until Clay can find a man who is not so hard to please 
in land. There is another anchor of safety thrown out to 
them. He is running so fast into the Presidency, that I do 
not think he has any time to make such small trades.’ 
Although Porter possessed political acumen in a marked 
degree, he lacked many of the qualities of the politician. He 
frequently spoke of his ‘‘Democratic friends’’ in the Senate, 
and there were few if any on the Jackson side of the chamber 
who did not respect him as a man. He was too intellectually 
honest to be a rabid partisan; he had none of the attributes 
of the political demagogue. There was much truth and sin- 
cerity in his statement to young Harrison in 1834: ‘‘You 
need not be the least afraid that I shall ever become either 
an Irish, or an American Demagogue. My nature & my 
principles both unfit me for any such part.’"” Three years 
later he advised his protégé: ‘‘But it is not by playing the 
Demagogue, except to an extent to make yourself known, that 
the high rewards of the [legal] profession can reach you.’”® 
And in 1836 Porter characterized the professional politician 


Porter to John J. Crittenden, White Sulphur Springs, July 6, 1842, in the 
Crittenden Papers. 
a to John J. Crittenden, White Sulphur Springs, July 21, 1842, in the 
Crittenden Pape 
Galiation. Porter ' to J. B. Harrison, Washington, June 1, 1884, in the Burton Harrison 
18 A. Porter to J. Q. Harrison, Oak Lawn, July 7, 1887, in the Burton Harrison 
Collection. 
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in Senate debate: ‘‘There is no class of men for whom I 
have a more thorough contempt—no, sir, not my contempt, 
they are not worthy of it—there are no men for whom I 
have a more intense pity, than I have for those who come 
under the denomination of hack politicians. They are a mis- 
erable race, generally lost to all honor, truth, and patriotism, 
who sell themselves for office, and, when they obtain it, use 
place and station to plunder more successfully the people 
they have deceived.’”® In summarizing Porter’s public 
career a New Orleans paper said: ‘‘He was far from being 
one of those politicians by trade, who have an eternal, mor- 
bid hankering after office, and who are always thrusting 
themselves forward whenever any office becomes vacant, 
which their selfish ambition suggests to them to solicit.’™ 

Porter received his share of both criticism and praise 
from contemporary newspapers, but he realized that neither 
gave a good impression of the worth of a man. He believed 
that ‘‘the temporary reputation which newspapers confer in 
heated Party times,—if in truth they confer any, is a thing 
on which no value can be placed.’’ People who ‘‘are honest 
& cool’’ may hear a speaker or read his speech and form 
some definite impression of it, ‘‘but that said about it by 
party writers is entitled to no attention.’™! ‘‘The truth is,’’ 
he wrote to Harrison in 1839, ‘‘that our political contests have 
accustomed the public mind to such exaggeration, that nothing 
will awaken its attention on any subject but the strongest 
kind of stimulus. No body understand[s] this so well as 
old electioneers, quack Doctors, Patent medicine vendors, & 
Newspaper Editors.’ 

Between Porter and Henry Clay there were personal as 
well as political ties. On one occasion Porter lent the Ken- 
tucky statesman a large sum of money. Leaving the Ohio at 
Maysville on his homeward journey from Philadelphia in 
1843, Sparks informs us, Porter traveled by stage to Lexing- 
ton and tarried for a day at Ashland. ‘‘Finding his disease 
increasing, and fearing unless he hurried, that he might never 
reach home, he declined a longer visit. When i in the carriage 

. he took the hand of Mr. Clay, and pressing it tenderly, 


19 Cong. Debates, 24 Cong. . pt. I, p. 958 (March 22, 1886). 
20 New “Orleans Bulletin, rer in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844, 
Gaiteeens. Porter to J. B. Harrison, Washington, April 2, 1884, in the Burton Harrison 
ee Porter to J. B. Harrison, Oak Lawn, Nov. 6, 1889, in the Burton Harrison 
lon. 
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said, ‘Farewell until eternity’ and bade the boy drive on. 
Mr. Clay found his note left in his hand, marked across the 
face, ‘Paid.’’’® Soon after Porter’s death, R. P. Letcher 
wrote to Crittenden: ‘‘I am told Judge Porter left Mr. Clay 
a legacy of upwards of $100,000—I guess about 30 or 40 thou- 
sand—I am glad of it at any rate whether it [is] small or 
great.’* That Porter left no such bequest to Clay is sub- 
stantiated by his will, but it is quite possible that Sparks’ 
story is in part true. 


Porter’s character and ability impressed numerous con- 
temporaries. Daubeny found him ‘‘a man of superior 
attainments, and of a high cast of mind.’ John Quincy 
Adams, unusually critical in his estimation of public men, 
recorded in his Diary soon after Porter’s death: ‘‘He was a 
man of fine talents, amiable disposition, pleasant temper, 
benevolent heart, elegant taste, and classical acquirements. 
His death is a grievous loss to the country’’.2> Approximately 
the same qualities were emphasized by Sparks: ‘‘His wit 
was like the sword of Saladin: its brilliancy was eclipsed 
by the keenness of the edge. In debate he was brilliant and 
convincing: in argument, cogent and lucid: in declamation, 
fervid and impassioned, abounding in metaphor, and often 
elucidating a position with an apposite anecdote, both pointed 
and amusing. His memory was wonderful, and his reading 
extensive and diversified. He had so improved the defective 
education of his youth as to be not only classical, but learned. 
Impulsive and impetuous, he was sometimes severe and arro- 
- gant toward his inferiors who presumed too much upon his 
forbearance. In his feelings and social associations he was 
aristocratic and select. He could not tolerate presumptious 
ignorance; but to the modest and unobtrusive he was respect- 
ful and tolerant. For the whining hypocrisy of pretended 
piety he had the loftiest contempt, while he gave not only 
his confidence, but his most sincere respect, to him whose 
conduct squared with his religious professions. He was a 
Protestant in religion, as his father had been; but he was 
superior to bigotry or the intolerance of little minds and 

23 Sparks, op. cit., pp. 419-420. “To Mr. Clay he left his great diamond ring.”— 
Tbid., p. 421. 

24R. P. Letcher to John J. Crittenden, Frankfort, Feb. 4, 1844, in the Crittenden 
Papers. 

26 Daubeny, op. cit., 186. 


26 Charles oe ‘Adaiia, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 12 vols. (Philadetphia, 
1876), vol. XI, p. 500 
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lesser souls. Like all men of exalted genius, he was erratic 
at times, and uncertain in his temper... . Like Judge Martin, 
his besetting sin was love of money; but he was not a miser.’”" 


Newspaper comment lauded his achievements and praised 
his character. The official Whig organ at Washington said 
in announcing his death: ‘‘He was an accomplished gentle- 
man, jurist, and statesman, greatly beloved by those who 
knew him well, and honored and respected by all persons.’™ 
The non-partisan Picayune asserted that ‘‘The State of 
Louisiana was his pride. To it he brought commanding 
talents, disinterestedness of purpose and a zeal for the cause 
of human rights kindled in another clime and inflamed by 
political persecution and domestic bereavement. In the coun- 
cils of his adopted country, he was eminent for his wisdom, 
his eloquence and his purity of character. But those only 
who knew him in his social relations can fully appreciate 
his loss. In his manners, Judge Porter was most bland and 
elegant; his conversation was affluent of instruction, and 
overflowing with wit and playfulness; his friendships were 
ardent and abiding, and to his kindness and benevolence there 
were no limits.’”® It was only natural that the Bulletin, long 
an enthusiastic political supporter, should commend Porter 
in superlatives: 


‘“‘There are few examples of men like Alexander Porter, 
who, by the unaided energies of their own minds, triumphant 
over the disadvantages of early fortune and in a foreign 
land, without the aid of family connections, emphatically arti- 
ficers of their own fortunes, have so eminently adorned the 
land of their adoption, and more than repaid the debt of 
gratitude to the country by which they were so generously 
received, honored, and beloved.’”° 


It should be remembered, however, that all appraisals of 
a man’s services uttered at the time of his death must be 
greatly discounted. His bitterest enemies and the most 


27 Sparks, op. cit., pp. 420-421. 

28 National Intelligencer, Feb. 1, 1844. 

29 New Orleans Daily Picnyune, Jan. 18, 1844. 

30 New Orleans Bulletin, quoted in the Opelousas Gazette, Feb. 10, 1844. This account 
also said: “his views were liberal and enlarged, and he entered the Senate with a high 
reputation already formed, as a jurist and a man, and he soon gave proof that he 
was a statesman of no ordinary stamp. The Senate was at that time composed of the 
most eminent men in the nation, and it is enough to say that he distinguished himself 
as an able and ready debater, even in a body composed of Clay, Webster, Calhoun. 
Preston, Clayton, and a host of others. His career as a Senator. though brilliant, was 
not long. Before the end of his term he retired from public life and devoted himseif to 
literary and agricultural pursuits”. 
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partisan papers were at that time capable of grossly exag- 
gerating his positive qualities and of forgetting for the time 
being that he had negative characteristics or that they had 
once fulminated against his policies. 

Although Porter made significant contributions to the 
development of jurisprudence, it is his brief senatorial 
career that entitles him to a place, however small, in Ameri- 
can history. For the most part Louisiana was not represented 
in the Senate by outstanding men in the first generation of 
statehood. It is no exaggeration to say that Alexander Por- 
ter and Edward Livingston were the ablest men to serve 
in that body from Louisiana before the last decade of the 
ante-bellum period brought to Washington Pierre Soulé, John 
Slidell, and Judah P. Benjamin. 
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INDEX 


Abolitionists, Porter opposes incendiary 
preachments of, 76; transportation of 
publications by mail, 76; reception of 
petitions, 78-79. 

Acadia parish, 13. 

Acts of Congress, affecting Louisiana, 88. 

Adams, Charles Francis, Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, 142. 

Adama, John Quincy, 26, 56n, 80; char- 
acterizes Porter, 142. 

Addison, Joseph, quoted by Porter, 92. 

Advocate, Porter as an, 20-22. 

‘Also, 6 Miso steamboat, 118. 


Oe L. visits Oak Lawn plantation, 


Spain, 28n. 

Alston, of South eecnee: probably Anne 
Porter's husband, 117, 117n, 188. 

American Agriculturist, 121-22. 

“American Bend”, of Bayou Teche, 116. 

American Colonization Society, 75-76. 

“American Eclipse’, 129n. 

dmerican State Papers, Porter’s set of, 
willed to State Library, 135. 
“American System”, 87, 184. 


Anti-Mason a jan Sg in Louisiana, 8 
Arkansas, ission of, into Union, 58, 79. 
Armagh county, 8n. 

ream militia, 7. 

Arnaud, Felix, 19n. 

Ashiand, Henry Clay’s home, 141. 

Assumption parish, 11. . 

anax” (Col. Burton N. Harrison), 
127, 117n, 188. 

Atchafalaya river, 12, 72. 

Attakapas Bar, 20, 20n. 

Attakapas country, 2; sources of institu- 
tions, 12; population of, 12; mentioned, 
118, 124, 

Attakapas county, 12, 18; boundary be- 
tween, and Opelousas county, 20. 

Ayreshire cattle, at Oak Lawn, 122. 


Back lands, entrance of, 88. 

Baker, Isaac L., 20n, 116n; sister of, 
marries Porter, 1382. 

Baldwin, Henry, 55. 

Baldwin, Isaac, and Porter, purchase land, 
116, 116n. 

Ballindrait, 5. 

Ballynahinch, 7. 

Baltimore, Porter ba 91p. 

Bangor Presbytery 

Bank, United States. 82, 50, 98, 108-04; 
New Orleans branch, 27, 35, 86, 86n; 
issue in Porter's election to Senate, 1888, 
30; Porter's interest in, 82; value of, to 
western planter and merchant, 388-85; 
responsible for development of West, 
85; contraction of loans, 86; perigee 
by Porter, 48; issue in 


Banks, ‘‘Pet’, 42n. 

Barracks, military, at New Orleans, 88. 

Barrow, Alexander, 8n, 115. 

Barry, William T., 29, 67, 68 69, 70; 
appointed Postmaster General, 64; re- 
sponsible for inadequate mail service to 
New Orleans, 65; appointed Spanish 
mission, 70. 


Bassett, John Spencer, ed., Correspondence 
of Andrew Jackson, 58-54. 
Baron, land title, 88, 89. 
Baton Rouge district, 15. 
Bayard, Richard H., 52. 
Bayou Boeuf, 120n. 
Bayou Plaquemine, 119. 
Bayou Sorel, 119. 
Bayou Teche, 2, 11, 12, 116, 120. 
Bedford, Dr. John R., corresponds with 


Bench, Louisiana, 2, 20. 

Benjamin, Judah P., 144. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, 2, 26, 85, 88, 48, 44, 
45, 48, 50, 51, 52, 79; Thirty Years’ 
View, 89; on presentation of of distress 
memorials. 88; promises metallic cur 
rency, 43; hard money policy of, 44; 
and the Expunging Resolution, 45-52; 
on extending circuit court system to 

West, 54; and frontier defense, 59; on 
French relations, 64; on the Deposit 
bill, 74. 

Berwick’s Bay, 120n. 

Biddle, Nicholas, and loan for Louisiana, 


Blut and Squire Firebrand, rint- 
Bi Jette of James Porter, 6. — 


Blue ‘Saiphar: Sistigs 101, 10In, 118. 

Bowers, Claude G., Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period, 65. 

Bradford, J. M., 87. 

Brent, William, 20n, 22. 

Brinley, Francis, Life of William T. Por- 
ter, 118, 127, 180, 181, 189. 

British West Indies, emancipation in, 77- 
78. 

Bronson, John, eg 

Brooks, Jehiah, 7 

Brown, James, i. 

Buchanan, James, 26, 56; on Porter's Ex- 
punging Resolution speech, 50; and 
abolition itions, 78. 

Backland's Bridgewater, 121. 

Bundicks, 116n. 

Byron, Lord, 121 


ly 


Caddo Indians, 73. 

Calhoun, John C., 26, 26n, 81, 76, 79, 98; 
his Deposit bill, 74. 

Canonge, B. L., 82. 

Carleton, Henry, 59; candidate for Fed- 
eral judgeship at ad Orleana, 58. 

Cannichael, Richard B., 56n. 

Carroll, E. Malcolm, Origins of the Whig 
Party, 27n. 
Catterall, Ralph C. H., The Second Bank 
of the United States, 88n, 84, 34n, 85, 

85n, 36, 86n. 
Censure, Resolution of, against Jackson, 

45, 45n, 93. 

an, Dr., 118, 114. 
Charpantier, Joseph, 116n. 
ee Indians, 60. 
gdon, 103. 

Gicaae Indians, 60. 
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Chilton, Louisa, receives legacy from 
Porter, 124. See Porter, Louisa (Alex- 
ander’s sister). 

Choctaw Indians, 60-61. 

Circuit Court, Federal system, 88; needed 
by western states, 53; reorganization 
of, 53-58; western circuits created, 57. 

City Hotel, Baltimore, 91n. 

Civil Code, 24. 

Civil Law, 17, 54; Porter’s books on, willed 

to State Library, 125. 

Claiborne, Richard, 19. 

Clay, Henry, 26, 29n, 81, 82, 88, 80, 98. 
112, 136, 139, 140; his ‘“‘American Sys- 
tem", 27; reaolution of, in re deposits, 
40-41; Distribution plan of, 78; presi- 
dential prospects of, 105; states Whig 
policies, 1841, 108; insists on Distribu- 
tion bill, 120-11; presidential prospects. 
1844, 114-15; visits Porter at Oak Lawn, 
125, 118n; attends Louisville races, 127; 
personal and political ties with Porter. 
141-42. 

Clayton, John M., 57, 79. 

“Coast” parishes, 15-16. 

Code of Practice, 24. 

Cole, Arthur Charles, The Whig party in 
the South, 27-28. 
Committees, standing, 

Legislature, 18. 

Concordia parish, 18. 

Conrad, Charles M., 111, 112, 114. 

Constitutional Convention, 1811-12, 2: 
delegates: elected be 18; assembles, 13: 
adjournment of, 

Coaeurstion of 112. “Louisiana, Hn, 16, 


Gonveyanes Record, Parish of St. Mary, 
10n, 116n, 13838n. 

“Corrupt bargain” cry, 
and Clay, 26. 

Cox, Isaac Joslin, The West Florida Con- 
troversy, 1798-1813, 15n. 

Crawford, William, 26. 

Creek Indians, 60. 

Creole population, 15, 17. 

Crittenden, John Jordon, 51, 57, 108, 110, 
112, 115, 127, 189, 140; correspondence 
with Porter, 103; in Harrison’s cabinet, 
106. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 104. 

Cuba, visited by Porter, 118. 

Cumberland road. 75. 

Currency, as political issue, 82; deranged 
state of, 87; metallic, opposed by Por- 
ter, 43-44, 44n; paper, demanded by 
Porter, 44-45. 

Custom-house, New Orleans, 53; erection 
of new building, 71-72. 


of the Louisiana 


against Adams 


Dart, Henry Plauché, 24, 24n, 25. 

Dart, Wiliam Kernan, 8n. 

Daubeny, Charlies, 118, 120, 121, 126, 183: 
Journal of a Tour through the United 
States and in Canada, 1837-38, 101; 
visits Oak Lawn, 118-21; on Porter's 
character, 142. : 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, 7n. 

Dawson, John B., 82, 84, 85, 87n, 97. 

De Blanc, Louis, 18 

Democratic party. 85, 87, 108-05; in Lou- 
isiana, 97; immigrants join, 107. 

Democratic Republican party, 26-27; in 
Louisiana, 80. 

Democrats, 81, 87, 104-05, 107, 112. 

Deposit bill, 42, 42n, 74, 98. 

Deposits, removal of, 82, 91, 98; Porter's 
speech on, 32-38. 


Destréhan, Jean Noel, 14n. 

Devon cattle, at Oak Lawn, 122. 

Dictionary of National Biography, 5n, 60, 
n, 8n. 

District Court of Louisiana, Fifth, 18. 

District Court of United States, at New 
Orleans, 17. 

Distribution of proceeds from sale of pub- 
lic lands, 109-11. 

Donaldsonville, 11. 

Donegal county, 5. 

D’Orgenois, F. J. LeBreton, elected presi- 
dent pro tempore convention of 1811-12, 


Doaslasa H. L., 93. 

Down county, 5. 

Dromore, 5. 

Duplessis, Francis, 19. 

Duralde, Martin, 19. 

“Dutch Prairie’, parcel of Porter's estate, 
1l6n. 

Duval, 


Gabriel, 54, 55. 


“Economist”, sire of ““Harkforward”, 128n, 

Kiections, national, 1824, 80; 1828, 80; 
1832, 80; 1836, 98-100; 1840, 1035-06; 
Louisiana, 1884, 81-87; 1886, 95-98. 

Enabling act, este 4. 

Ewing, Thomas, 70, 72, 

Expunging Resolution, pig * 45-52, 107. 


“Fanny Dawson", dam of ‘Harkforward", 
128, 


“Fashion”, 180. 

Federalist Party, 26, 86, 108. 

Ferdinand HI, of Spain, 28n. 

Ferguson, James, 10n. 

Ferguson, Thomas, 10n, 

Filibuster, Whig. to prevent admission of 
Michigan and Arkansas, 79. 

Fogg, Francis B.. 91. 

Force act, 27. 

Forks of Elkhorn, 127. 

Forsyth, John, 33, 78. 

Fortier, Alcée, A History of Lowisiana, 1. 

Franklin, Louisiana, 2, 12, 120, 123, 124; 
a@ port of entry, 12. 

Free negroes, 119. 

Friends, Caln Quarterly Meeting of, aboli- 
tion petition of, 78. 

Fromentin, Eligius, elected secretary Con- 
vention of 1811-12, 13-14. 

Frontier defense, 53. 

Fuero Juzgo, 28, 23n. 

Fuero Real, 28, 28n. 

Fuero Viego, 28. 


Gaines, E. P., 61. 

Garret, William, 10n. 

Gayarré, Charles, Hist of poser 
14; 14n; elected to United States 
ate, 66, 94, 95, 95n. 

Geneste, A., 19. 

George III, Porter a subject of, 17. 

German Coast, 18. 

Gibson, John, editor Louistana Advertiser, 
88. 


Gibson, Robert, 91. 

Glasgow, 5. 

“Goneaway”, 128. 

Gordon, Martin, Jr., confirmation as col- 
lector of customs at New Orleans, de- 
feated, 71. . 
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Gordon, Martin, Sr., 58, 82; seeks office 
of customs collector at New Orleans, 71. 


Gothic Codes, 23. . 

Goudy (Goudie) Andrew, marriage of, to 
Matilda Porter, 5. 

Goudy, (Goudie) Matilda (Mrs. Andrew 
Goudy), receives legacy from Porter, 
124. See Porter, Matilda. 

Gratian, Church Decretals, 28n. 

“Grattan”, correspondent of Louisiana 
Advertiser, 85, 86. 

“Grey Eagle”, 127. 

Greyabbey congregation, Ireland, 5; re- 
celves jJegacy from Alexander Porter. 
124-25; from James Porter, 125-26. 

Grundy, Felix, 65, 66, 70, 98. 

Guichard, Magloire, 14, 18. 

Gurley, Rev. Mr., 75. 


Hall, W., 124n. 

“Harkaway™, 128, 129. 

“Harkforward”, 128; description of, 128- 

. 28, 

Harper, Anna, 124n. 

Harper, William, 59. 

Harrisburg convention, 1889, 105-06. 

Harrison, Burton N. (“Astyanax”), 117, 
117n, 188. 

Harrison, Fairfax, The Harrisons of Ski- 
mino, 136, 188. 

Harrison, Jesse Burton, 58, 59, 75, 81, 82, 
87, 98, 09, 117, 128, 188, 140; his “Con- 
densation”, 16n, 186-87; contributes arti- 
cle to Soxthern Review, 185; edits 
Lowisiana Advertiser, 186; biographical 
oe of, 186-88; political aspirations 
of, 188. 

Harrison, Mrs. Jesse Burton, 188. 

Harrison, William Henry, 51; and the 

' election of 1886, 99; nominated for 

resident, 1889, 106. 

“Hawk-Eye", 127. 

Hayes, Oliver B., 91. 

Henderson, Sophia (Mrs. William D. Hen- 
derson), receives legacy from Porter, 
124, See Porter, Sophia. 

Henderson, William D., 124; marriage of, 
to Sophia Porter, 5. 

“Henry Clay Room”, at Oak Lawn plan- 
tation, 118. 

“Henry Tonson", 129n. 

Hibbard, Benjamin H., A History of the 
Public Land Policies, 72, 74, 109. 

Hicks, E. D., 91. 

Hoosiers, 104. 

House contest of 1825, in Louisiana, 80. 

Howe, William Wirt, article in Columbia 
Law Review, 9n, 10n, 11n, 20, 24n. 

Hynes, Andrew, 91. 


Iberville parish, 13. 

Indian policy of Andrew Jackson, 59-60. 

Indian Queen hotel, Philadelphia, 90, 91. 

Indian Territory, 59, 60. 

Indians, 60, 61; removal of, 59-61, 73. 

Institutes of Justinian, 23n, 187n. 

Internal improvements, 53, 74-75. 

Treland, patriots of, 85-86, 113. 

“Trish Bend”, of Bayou Teche, 2, 116. 

Irish, of Philadelphia, invite Porter to 
public dinner, 41, 90-91; and the elec 
tion of 1834 in Louisiana, 82, 83, 85; 
support liberal principles in America, 
91; of Louisville, invite Porter to din- 


ner, 94. 
Irish Rebellion of 1798, 5, 6, 7. 


Jackson, Andrew, 26, 80, 88, 86, 38, 50, 51, 
58, 54, 55, 56, 56n, 57, 58, 59, 71, 75, 
81, 91, 94, 102, 1038; encourages Porter 
to migrate to Louisiana, 9-10; dubbed 
“King Andrew the First”, 27; disrupts 
legislative currents, 31; hostility to Na- 
tional Bank, 82; vetoes Recharter bill, 
82-88; signs Deposit bill, 42; reason for 
election of, 1882, 44; Indian policy of, 
59-60; and relations with France, 63-64; 
blames Louisiana Senators for contrac- 
tion of mail service to New Orleang, 65- 
66, 68-69; carries Louisiana in 1828, 80; 
unconstitutional acts criticized by Por- 
ter, 92-93; and the election of 1886, 98. 

Jackson, Bolton, holds mortgage on Por- 
ter's land and slaves, 116. 

Jackson party, 104; principles of, 27. 

Jackson, Washington, 116n. 

Jacksonian Democracy, 52, 184. 

James I, of England, 46. 

Jeffersonian Democracy, 27. 

Jeffersonian Republican party (see Repub- 
Hean party). 

Jockey club, Louisville, 126; New Orleans, 
Porter president of, 128, 128n. 

Johnson, Henry, 84, 103; representa At- 
takapas county in Convention of 1811- 
12, 18; contributions to Constitution of 
1812, 16; reconciles conflicting elements 
in Convention of 1811-12, 17. 

Johnson, Richard M., receives Louisiana 
electoral vote for vice president, 1886, 


99. 

Johnson, William, 58. 

Johnston, Josiah Stoddard, 29, 29n, 80. 

Journal de la Convention D’Orleans de 
1811-12, 18n, 14n, 15n. 

Judge, Porter as a, 23-25. ; 

“Junius”, correspondent of New Orleans 
Bee, 88, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Jurisprudence, Porter's contribution to, 
187. 


Kendall, Amos, appointed Postmaster 
General, 70. 

Kendall, J. S., History of New Orleans, 65. 

Kenner, Duncan, attends Louisville races, 


127, 
Kirckpatrick, 18. 
Knox, Anna, marriage to James Porter, 5. 
Knox, John, ancestor of Anna Knox, 5. 


La Fourche parish, 13. 

Lake Chicon, 119. 

Lake of Chetimaches, 119. 

Land Office, Red river, 72. 

Land Offices, registers and receivers of, 
88. 

Land titles, in Louisiana, 88. 

Law Merchant, of England, 24-25. 

Legislature, Louisiana, 2, l1n, 18-20, 72, 
80, 94, 95, 98; elects Porter to United 
States Senate, 1883, 30; political com- 
plexion of, 1836, 97; elects Porter to 
United States Senate, 1843, 111. 

Le Grand Lac (Lake of Chetimaches), 
119, 120. 

Leigh, Benjamin, 51, 76, 98. . 

Leonard, Henry P., criticizes Louisiana 
delegation in Congress, 88-89, 90. 

Letcher, Robert P., 142; attends Louis 
ville races, 127. 
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“Leviathan”, 129n. 

Lioness, steamboat upon which Josiah H. 
Johnston was killed, 29n. 

Livingston, Edward, 144; defeated for 
Congress, 80; elected to Senate, 80; 
appointed Secretary of State, 80. 

Louisiana, 13, 14, 15, 54; admitted to 
Union, 15. 

Louisiana Purchase, 18. 

Louisville, Trish ‘of, invite Porter to din- 
ner, 94. 

Lynch, William O., Fifty Years of Party 
Warfare, 1789-1887, 26, 40. 


MacDonald, William, Jacksonian Democ- 
racy, ea a Ms 64, 65, 79. 

M’Ewen, R. H., 

McGrane, Reginald C., The Correspond- 
ence of Nicholas Biddle, 40-41. 

McKinley, John, 57. 

McLean, John, 64. 

M'Nairy, Boyd, 91. 

Mace, Abram, 19. 

Madison, James, 18, 15, 58, 186. 

M: der, Allen B., 14. 

Mall service to New Orleans, 58, 65, 94. 

Maison Rouge, Marquis of, land title, 88, 


89. 

Mangum, Willie P., 79, 98. 

Maquillé, W. C., 18. 

Marie José’s landing, 11. 

Marigny, Bernard, _ 84. 

bari Frederick, 4 Diary in America, 
101-0 

Marshall. John, 81, 54, 

Martin, FrancolsXavier, justice Louisiana 
Supreme Court, 28-24; his Reports, 187. 

Martin, Thomas, 116, 117. 

Martineau, Harriet, 81; Retrospect of 
Western Travel, 82, 82n; Society in 
America, 102. 

Mason, Jeremiah, 53. 

Matthews, George, 98; Chief Justice Lou- 
isiana Supreme Court, 28-24. 

Meigs, William, The Life of Thomas Hart 
Benton, 9n. 

Merchants, New Orleans, problems of, 87; 
present distress memorial to Congress, 
88. 

Metairie Course, New Orleans, 128n. 

Mexico, and Texan war for independence, 
61-68. 

Michigan, admission of, into Union, 58, 79. 

“Miss Foote’, 180. 

Mississippi Territory, 15. 

Moore, John Bassett, ed., The Works of 
James Buchanan, 50, 50n. 

Moore, Larry, 87. 

Moors, 28n. 

waepeels Lord, Porter's story in re, 189- 


Morris, Thomas, and abolition petitions, 
716. 

Morse, State Senator, 11n, 111. 

Mourne mountains, 7. 

Mouton, Alexander, 97, 99; elected to 
United States Senate, 98, 98n. 

baa os Sallie Anne, marries James Por- 
er, 10. 


Nacogdoches, 61. 

Nashville, 8, 9, 10, 84; influence of people 
of, upon Porter, 10-11; citizens of, in- 
vite Porter to visit, 91. 

Natchitoches parish, 18. 


National Republican party, 2, 26-27; in 
Louisiana, 80, 81. 

Naturalization laws, need for modification, 
107-08. 

Nevins, Allan, ed., American Social His- 
tory as Recorded by British Travellers, 
82 


New England Magazine, 31. 

New Iberia, 124. 

New Orleans, 10, 12, 14, 15, 34, 35, 87, 
58, 54; and Mexican trade, 61, 68. 

Newtownards, 7. 

Nichol, John, 91. 

Nicholas, Robert C., 80; elected to United 
States Senate, 66, 95. 

Nopper, John, 116n. 

Northern Star, James Porter contributes 


to, 6. 
Norton, Sally, 116n. 
Nullification controversy, 81. 


“Oak Lawn” plantation, 2, 12, 70, 91, 104, 
114, 115, 188, 187; mecca for visitors 
to Southwest, 101; origin of name, 117; 
records of, 118; d ptions of, 120-22; 
inventory of, 125. 

Org. Frederic Austin, Tho Reign of An 

rew Jackson, 60. 

Olivier, Charles, 18, 124n, 127. 

ea se 11, 18, 124; Bar, 20; county, 
12, 18, 20. 

Original Estates, Parish of St. Mary, Lou- 
isiana, 5, 124-35. 

Orleans parish, 18. 

Orleans, Territory of, 2, 12, 14, 15; seeks 
mclaren into Union, 18; divisions of, 


Guachiis sh, 18. 

Overton, Walter Hampton, 29, 29n, 80, 97. 

Oxford, University of, visited by Porter, 
121. 


Paddy's Resource, songs of James Porter, 
printed in, 6. 

Panic of 1887, 108. 

Partidas, 28, 28n, 187n. 

Pearl river, 15. 

Perdido river, 1% - 

Peters, Samuel J 

Phillips, Ulrich B. Life and Labor in the 
Old South, 101. 

Point Couptee parish, 18. 

Portaferry, 7. 

Porter, Alexander (Alexander's grand- 
father), 5. 

Porter, Alexander (Alexander's uncle), 7, 
8, 10, 10n. 

Porter, Alexander, migration to America, 
5, 7: traditional connection with Irish 

Rebellion of 1798, 7; education of, 8; 

friendship with Thomas H. Benton, 8-9; 
admitted to Tennessee Bar, 9, 20; at- 
torney for uncle, 10n; leaves Nashville 
home, 10; visits Nashville, 10-11, 90-94; 
settles in Territory of Orleans, 11-12; 
gains confidence of Teche people, 13; 
represents Attakapas county in Conven- 
tion of 1811-12, 18; committee assign- 
ments in Convention, 14-15; contribu- 
tions to the Constitution of 1812, 16-17, 
88; American citizenship of, 17, 18, 70- 
71; in Louisiana Legislature, 18-19; 
elected to United States Senate, 1888, 
18, 80, 80, 111-12; law practice in Lou- 
isiana, 20, 20n, 21, 21n, 22; appointed 
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to Supreme Court Bench, 20, 28; char- 
acteristics of, 22, 81-82, 88, 118, 148-44; 
authority on Spanish Codes, 28; con- 
tributions to jurisprudence, 2425; a 
National Republican, 27; 8 typical 
Southern Whig aristocrat, 28; campaign 
of, for United States Senate, 29-80; and 
distress memorials, 89-40, 98; invited to 
dine with Philadelphia Trish, “a: opposes 
principles of Jackson’s Administration, 
41-42; defends United States Bank, 48; 
on the Expunging Resolution, 45-51; on 
extension of circuit court system to the 
West, 54-55; and Roger B. Taney, 56; 
opposes Carleton’s appointment to Fed- 
eral judgeship, 58, 58n, 59; and frontier 
defense, 59-68; on removal of Indians, 
61; sympathizes with Texans, 68; on 
French relations, 64; on mail service to 
New Orleans, 65; arraigns Jackson, 65- 
66, 68-69, 70; favors Distribution plan, 
78; on land grant for Louisiana, 74; 
on internal improvements, 74-75; and 
the American Colonization Society, 75, 
76; on abolition petitions, 76-77; opposes 
admission of Arkansas and Michigan, 
79; supports Edward D. White for gov- 
ernor, 82-87, 91; a tory and monarchist, 
85, 86; on property qualification for vot- 
ers, 87; on Louisiana delegation in 
Congress, 88-90; poor health of, 90, 91, 
118-15; tours the North, 91-94; attacks 
Jackson's usurpation of power, 93-98; 
invited to dine with Louisville Irish, 94; 
his successes as a Senator, 95-96; candi. 
date for United States Senate, 1848, 95- 
97, 111-18; visits Cuba, 101; visits Eng- 
land and Ireland, 101; attends races, 
101; sojourns at White Su phar Springs, 
102-08; authorized to cast Arkansas vote 
{ Whig Convention, 105-06; advocates 
immigration restriction, 107-08; criticizes 
John Tyler, 108-10; death of, 115; in- 
terest of, in Clay's presidential pros- 
pects,, 1844, 115; builds mansion house, 
117-18; entertains Charles Daubeny at 
Oak Lawn, 119-21; provisions of will of, 
124-25; relations of, with slaves, 126; 
racing stable of, 181-82; admires Eng- 
lish institutions, 184; a product of 
American frontier, 184; on creation of 
American civilization, 185-86; J. B. Har- 
rison's ‘Condensation’ dedicated to, 
187-88; wit and humor of, 189-40; not a 
demagogue, 140; on “hack politicians”, 
141; on partisan newspapers, 141; his 
friendship for Clay, 141-42. 
Porter, Alexander (Mrs.), 182, 188. 
Porter, Anna (Alexander's sister), 5 
eae Anna Knox (Alexander’s mother), 
ire “ane (Alexander's daughter), 101, 
Porter, Eliza (Alexander's sister), 
end Evelina (Alexander's Anaghter), 
Porter, OUes: 188, 189; on Picayune 
18 


Porter, Isabella (Alexander's sister), 5 

Porter, James (Alexander's father), biog- 
raphical sketch of, 5-7; children of, 5; 
joins volunteer Irish body, 6; advocates 
Catholic emancipation and parliament- 
ary reform, 6; contributes to Northern 
Star, 6; publishes Billy Bluff and gp 
Firebrand, 6; publishes Wind and Wea- 
ther, 6; lectures in Ulster, 7; execution 
of, 7; mentioned, 90-91. 


Porter, James (Alexander's brother), 5, 
98, 125; inherita brother's estate, 5n, 
134; migration of, to the United States, 
7; marriage of, 10; in Louisiana Legis- 
lature, 83; executor of Alexander Por- 
ter's estate, 124. 

Porter, Louisa (Alexander's sister), 5 

Porter, Matilda (Alexander's sister), 5. 

Porter, Matilda A., Spe reapontence of, 
with writer, 5n, ‘sn, 10n. 

Porter, Sophia (Alexander's sister), 5. 

Porter, William T., 188; sketch of career, 
129-80; edits The Spirit of the Times, 
180-31; purchases American Turf Regis 
ter and Sporting Magazine, 180. 

Post Office Department, 65-70, 81. 

Poydras, Julien, i4n; elected president 

nvention of 1811-12, 18; speech of, 
before Convention, 14. 

Prairie, Louisiana, description of, 13. 

Pre-emption rights, 78. 

Preston, William C., 62, 

Private land claims, 58; Porter seeks to 
adjudicate, 72. 

“Protest”, of Andrew Jackson, 41. 

Public lands, 58; Porter seeks, for Lou- 
isiana, 72; distribution of proceeds from 
sale of, 78-74, 109-11. 


Quakers, see Friends. 
“Queen Mary”, 127. 


Races, New Orleans, 2, 101; Louisville, 3, 
101, 102, 126-27, 

Racing stable, at ‘Oak Lawn, 181-82. 

Railroads, Porter advocates, for Louisi- 
ana, 74-75. 

Reeves, John, 116n. 

Republican party, 26, 27, 86, 1 

Rhody, slave, manumitted by periae: 125. 


Rives, William C., 51. 

Robertson, John, 108. 

Roman, A. B., 80, 98n, 99. 

Rowan, John, attends Louisville races, 127. 


Sabine river, 12, 61. 

St. Landry ish, 11, 18. 

St. Martinsv Me, 10, 11, 124, 

St. Martinsville Academy, 20. 

St. Mary parish, 10n, 11, 12, 116, 120. 

San Jacinto, battle of, 632. 

Santa Anna, 62. 

Schurz, Carl, Henry Cla Y, 109, 111. 

Scott, Sir Walter, quoted by Porter, 121. 

Shakespeare, William, quoted by Porter, 
121. 

Shepley, Ethan, of Maine, 44n. 

Short-Horn cattle, at Oak Lawn, 122. 

“Sir Solomon”, 129n. 

Skinner, John S., 130. 

Slavery agitation, 58. 

Slaves, at Oak Lawn plantation, 121, 123, 
125, 126; not afflicted with Yellow 
Fever, 124. 

Slidell, John, 39, 98n, 111, 144; attends 
Louisville races, 127. 

Smith, David, heirs of, 116n. 

Smith, William, 57. 

Society of United Irishmen, formed by 
Wolfe Tone, 6. 

Soulé, Pierre, 144. 

Southard, S. L., 69, 

Southdown sheep, at Oak Lawn, 122. 
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Southern Review, 185. 

Spanish Codes, 28. 

Spanish Law, 24, 187n. 

Sparks, W. H., My Memories of Fifty 
Years, 7n, 8n, 10n, 18n, 15n, 16-17, 171, 
25, 118, 118, 141-42; visitor at 
Lawn, 182; characterizes Porter, 142-48. 

Spirit of the Times, The, 128, 129. 

Stanwood, Edward, A History of the 
Presidency, 99, 106. 

Steiner. Bernard, Life of Roger Brooke 
Taney, 55. 

Stephenson, George M., A History of 
American Immigration, 107. 

Sterling, Ruffin G., 116. 116n. 

Stevenson, Andrew, 92. 

Stewart, Charles, Porter's horse trainer. 
126; autobiographical narrative of, 131- 


82. 

Story, Joseph, 25, 31. 

Suffrage, Louisiana, 16n, 20, 87. 

Sugar house, Porter's, consumed by fire, 
128-24, 

Sugar manufacture, improvement in, at 
Oak Lawn, 123. 

Sugar plantations, along Mississippi river, 
118; on the Teche, 128. 

Sugar planters, 128; of Louisiana, 27; 
system of credits needed by, 38-35: 
problems of, 87. 

Supreme Court of Louisiana, 24; holds 
sessions at Opelousas, 11; judges of, 1¢- 
ceive large salaries, 16n; Reports of, 25, 

Supreme Court of the United States, 54. 


Tallmadge, ae 51. 

Tamna Wood, 5 

Taney, Roger Honk’ 45n, 55, 56, 56n. 

Tariff policy, 27; as issue in Louisiana 
politics, 87; bill of 1888, 109; of 1842, 
109-11. 

Teche country, 11 

Templeton, Isabella (Mrs. James Temple- 
ton), receives legacy from Porter, 124. 
See Porter, Isabella. 

Templeton, James, marriage of, to Isabella 
Porter, 5. 

Tee Porter spends formative years 
in, 8-1. 

Tennessee Bar, Porter admitted to, 9, 20. 

Texan War for Independence, 61-63. 

Thoroughbreds, at Oak Lawn, 122; Porter 
a@ lover of, 126. 

Tipton, John, 42n. 

Tone, Wolfe, Dublin barrister, forms So- 
ciety of United Irishmen, 6. 

Treaty, with France, 1431, 68; with Caddo 
Indians, 73. 

Tremolet's Coffee-House, New Orleans, 18. 

ae revival of interest in, in Louisiana, 
127-28. 

Tyler, Jobn, 108, 111; nominated for vice- 
president, 1489, 106; vetoes Bank bills, 
108. 


Ulster, 6. 


Van Buren, Martin, 26, 47, 58, 57, 81, 92, 
102, 108, 104; receives electora! votes 
of "Arkansas and Michigan in 1887, 79; 
and the election of 1886, 98-90; carries 
Louisiana, 99; message to Congress, 
1840, 106-07, 

Van Tyne, Claude Halstead, ed., The Let- 
ters of Daniel Webster, 55. 

Verret Canal, 11. 

Virginia Springs, 2, 102. 

Von Holst, Hermann, The Constitutional 
and Political History of the United 
States, 79n. 


Wadsworth, T. W., 111. 

Waggaman, George A., 65, 66, 70, 94; 
presents Porter's credentials to Senate, 
81; presents distress memorials, 38; 
elected to Senate, 80. 

“Wagner”, 127. 

Walker, Joseph, Marshall, 30, 30n. 

Walker, Robert J., 78-74, 79; on removal! 
of Indians, 61. 

War of 1812, 12. 

Warren, Charles, The Supreme Cowurt in 
United States History, 58, 35. 

Washington, Thomas, 91. 

Watkins, John, 14, 14n. 

Webster, Daniel, 81, 82, 88, 58, 98, 108. 

West Florida, 14, 15. 

Wharton, Francis, A Treatise on the Cun- 
flict of Laws, 25, 25n. 

Whateley's logic, 121. 

Wheaton, Henry, Reports, 28, 28n. 

bile 2, 10, 52, 79, 104, 107; origin of 
ped 27, 81; in the South, 27-28; in 

uisiana, 81, 87, 94, 97, 106; at the 
Harrisburg convention, 1889, 105-06; and 
the election of 1840, 105-06; character 


of, 108. 

White, Edward Douglas, 87n, 91, 186; 
elected to Congress, 80; candidate for 
governor, 81, 82, 88, 84, 86; his Admin- 
istration, 87. 

White, Hugh Lawson, 60, 79; candidate 
for president, 1886, 99-100. 

White Sulphur Springs, 101, 101n, 102, 103, 
118, 189. 

Wightman, Anna (Mrs. John Cockrane 
Wightman), children of, receive legacy 
from Porter, 124. See Porter, Anna 
(Alexander’s sister). 

Wightman, Ellen, 124n. 

Wightman, John Cockrane, marriage of, 
to Anna Porter, 3. 

Wightman, John, Jr., 124n. 

Wightman, Matilda, 124n. 

Willams, John, 91. 

Williams, John, slave, manumitted by 
Porter, 125. 

Wind and Weather, ironical sermon of 
James Porter, 6. 

Wright, Silas, 56, 57, 79. 


Yeliow Fever scourge, in Louisiana, 124. 


“Zenith”, 127. 


